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OF THE SESSION 1942-1945 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Session was held on 
November 3rd, Bn at the olean Museum, Ox- 
ford, members of the Oxford Philological Society and 
of the Oxford branch of the Classical Association being 
invited to attend. Mr. A. M. Woodward read a paper 
on‘ Greek History at the Renaissance.” The President, 
Dr. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, was in the Chair, and 
the vote of thanks was proposed by Sir John Myres and 
warmly applauded. Mr. Woodward's paper is pub- 
lished in ihe current volume of the Journal. 


The Second General Meeting was held on February 
and, 1943, at Burlington House, the President occupy- 
ing the Chair. Professor P. Maas read a paper on 
+ A Magical Papyrus on the Healing of Diseases (20 
Preisendaris) nt Qe related Texts.” A vote of 
thanks was afterwards proposed by Sir Frederic 
Kenyon and seconded by Dr. H. I. Bell amid heart: 
applause. This paper was published in 7.H.5. vol. 


The Third General Meeting, to which members of 
the Cambridge University Classical Societ and the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society were invited, was held 
on May 4th, 1943, at the Museum of Classical Archaeo- 
logy, Gam idge, with the President in the ‘Chair. 
Dr. F, J. Tritsch read a paper, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on ‘ The Harpy Tomb at XNanthos.” After some 
felicitous comments by Prof. A. B. Cook, a vote of 


thanks was proposed by Sir John Forsdyke, ancl 


enthusiastically applauded. Dr. Tritsch’s paper was 
published in vol. 62 of the Journal, 
The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at 
Burlington House on June aond, with the President 
in the Chair. Before Dr: H. I. Bell moved the ado 
tion of the Annual Report and the Accounts, the 
Honorary Treasurer spoke on the subject of the 
Society's membership, which, after dechmng for a 
number of years, had this year remained at the. evel of 
rq42, that is, at 1,920, 1f Honorary members were 
included, Mr. Thompson said that the membership 
figure must soon become stabilized, and he hoped for 
a total of 1300 at the end of the war. The re-election 
of the Vice-Presidents and the election of ten new 
members of Council, as detailed in the Annual Report, 
was proposed by Mr. A. M. Woodward, The re- 
election of Mr. G. T, Edge as Auditor was proposed by 
Mr. John Penoyre, and seconded by Miss A. Woodward. 
Dr. Pickard-Cambridge then read his Presidential 
Address on ‘ Some Problems of the Greck Theatre.’ 
This was an amplification of his previous paper, a 
summary of which appt: in vol. 62 of FHS. It 
consisted of more detailed evidence, and especially of 
many fine contemporary illustrations of stage archi- 
tecture, chosen from htheaian and Italian Wase- 
paintings, in support of the latest conclusions on the 
construction of the Greck Theatre, A vote of thanks 
was proposed by Prof. F, E. Adcock, and heartily 
applauded. 
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GREEK HISTORY AT THE RENAISSANCE 


Ir may be taken for granted that in any branch of learning it is a pleasant, and may be 
an instructive, task to turn one’s back now and then on progress and research, and look back- 
wards along the path which we and our predecessors have trodden, and to reflect on what we 
owe to those who were the pioneers in the exploration of our subject. And it seems no less 
true that the study of Greek history is a fit theme for such a backward glance, even if it is 
difficult, and at times impossible, to isolate it completely from the general background of 
Greek learning, particularly at the Renaissance. 

I propose, therefore, to examine the background and the progress of the study of Greek 
history between 1350 and 1500, not continuously, for the task would be too laborious, but at 
intervals of fifty years, noting certain landmarks associated with each of these dates, and 
touching on the main developments in each of these half-centuries. 

In the year 1350 there occurred a noteworthy event, fraught with immediate delight to 
the two participants, and with momentous and quite unforeseen consequences for the future of 
classical learning, namely, the meeting of Petrarch and Boccaccio in Florence. One of the 
things that helped to bring them together was their common enthusiasm for Greek, of which 
Boccaccio had already attained some knowledge; Petrarch, though a few years older, was 
still hoping, and eagerly striving, to acquire the rudiments of the language.*» We may recall, 
in this connection, the pathetic story of his manuscript of Homer, acquired only in 1354, in 
which he never got further than learning to read the capital letters: and how, for his knowledge 
of the poet, he had to be content with a very wooden Latin version from the hand of Leontius 
Pilatus, a monk from a South Italian monastery, whom Boccaccio had generously established 
at his own expense as a teacher of Greek in Florence in about 1360. It was not until 1369 
that he sent his translation of Homer to Petrarch, whose solitary other Greek manuscript, 
containing sixteen dialogues of Plato, remained equally a sealed book to the end of his days, 
for only a Latin version of part of the Timaeus brought him into contact with the philosopher's 
message.? If Petrarch possessed no manuscript of any Greek historian, no more did anyone 
else in Italy, to his knowledge, and for many years to come this was almost equally true both 
as regards Italy and the West in general. Any knowledge of, or interest in, Greek history was 
derived from Latin sources alone. Perhaps that is too sweeping a statement, for it is possible 
that the Latin version of the Alexander-legend of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, of which a Greek 
MS. had been brought to Naples before the year 950,4 was not quite unknown in the fourteenth 
century; and the same might be claimed for the Latin version of Aristotle’s Politics by William 
de Moerbeke, on whose interesting career a word or two may be added. Of Flemish origin, 
he was sent by the Dominican authorities at Louvain to study Greek on Greek soil, primarily 
for theological purposes, and spent some years there—Greece being under the Frankish Despots 
at the time—to such profit that he was able to produce, in about 1273, a scholarly version of 
the Politics, This is a landmark in the history of Aristotelian studies, for it seems to reveal 
that the translator used a MS. of earlier date and better tradition than any complete MS. now 

1 en italance of alis, paper was ‘ead to a mecting of due course, but to save space I refer to the five standard 
fG 


the Hellenic Society, at | rd, on ard November, 1942. works mentioned above under their authors” only. 
At the Editors’ i Sei I have treated one or two topics J. H. Whitfield's Petrarch and the Renascence (Blackwell, 1943) 
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surviving; and incidentally raised him to a much higher status in the esteem of Roger Bacon 
than he had previously enjoyed.® 

Other channels by which MSS. of the Greek historians, among other writers, might have 
reached Italy and the West had been opened earlier, by the Normans who captured 
Thessalonica in 1185, and, still more widely, by the Italians and French who made their 
way to Constantinople both before, and after, the fourth Crusade. The commercial inter- 
course of Venice, in particular, with the new capital of the Latin empire of the East needs no 
illustration, beyond a bare mention of the activities of the brothers Polo, father and uncle of 
the yet more famous Marco. Nevertheless, as far as I am aware, we have no proof from 
actual survival that any MS. of a Greek historian came to Italy or the West through these 
channels in the thirteenth century. The supply was undoubtedly there, in spite of the 
destructive fires in Constantinople in which many books are known to have perished; it is the 
demand that remains uncertain. The supply, needless to say, represents the heritage of an 
unbroken tradition, and we have abundant evidence, in their surviving works, of the 
activities of Byzantine scholars in the ninth to twelfth centuries in the field of Greek history 
as well as in all other branches of Greek learning. For example, in the voluminous Srbliotheca 
of Photius, patriarch and teacher, after the theologians it is the historians who occupy the 
largest space; and it is due to his voracious reading, and careful recording, that we owe the 
preservation of countless fragments of historical works among others by Hecataeus, Ctesias, 
Theopompus and Phlegon of Tralles. The next generation is noteworthy for the active 
copying of Greek MSS. of the Classics, encouraged above all by Arethas, whose own copy of 
Plato, dated to 895, was rescued—if that is the word—from Patmos by E. D. Clarke and is 
now an outstanding ornament of the Bodleian. In the encyclopaedic compilations of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, which deal with History, Agriculture and Medicine, we find 
clear proof of his acquaintance with Herodotus, and before we leave the tenth century we must 
also recall the wealth of historical references to be found in Suidas. In Psellus, the chief 
figure in the Byzantine world of scholarship in the eleventh century, we may welcome a pioneer 
student in the School of Literae Humaniores, for, though devoting himself primarily to the study 
of Plato, we find him alluding to the reforms of Cleisthenes as described in the Athenaton 
Politeia, Whilst the nephew and namesake of Psellus’s friend Xiphilinus, who epitomised 
Dio Cassius, deserves a passing mention, though his theme was Rome and not Greece, we must 
not pass over, even in this brief survey, the untiring labours of Tzetzes, in the twelfth century, 
whose wide but superficial reading covered most of Greek literature, as is indicated, if not 
actually proved, by his quoting over 400 authors. He is said to be among the more inaccurate 
of scholars, but much may be forgiven him for the confession that when poverty compelled him 
to sell all his books, it was only his Plutarch that he refused to part with.* 

It would be hard to believe, in any case, that this tradition of learning, and of devotion 
to Greck history in particular, could be permanently extinguished by the Latin domination of 
the Byzantine Empire, and in fact the Renaissance was to show convincingly with what vigour 
it had survived. It was only a question of time and opportunity, when the West should feel 
the urge to acquire it, and realise what a wealth of material was within their reach, for this 
priceless heritage of learning to make its way to Italy. And it is assuredly to Petrarch and 
Boccaccio that we must trace back both the impulse and the demand, for the appointment of 
Pilatus as the first teacher of Greek in Florence meant the establishing of the tradition of that 
city as the centre of Greek learning on Italian soil, an honour which it held unchallenged for 
many years to come, even if the flame almost died outfor a time after Boccaccio’s death in 1375.° 
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Although, then, we must sadly admit that this forerunner of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies in Italy was launched with such a modest list of members, a miraculous 
change had been wrought in the next fifty years. In 1400 Manuel Chrysoloras was Just 
ending his four active years as a teacher of Greek at Florence, which meant nothing less than 
the sowing of the seed for the harvest of Greek learning in Italy and the West, a harvest that 
was not long delayed. The main reason for this change from the conditions of fifty years 
earlier consists in the fact that the relations between the Italian cities and the Byzantine Empire 
had become much closer during the latter years of the fourteenth century, and the fame of 
Chrysoloras as a teacher in Constantinople had attracted more than one eager young scholar 
to seek hospitality and instruction in the master’s household. Foremost among them was 
Guarino of Verona, who returned to sing his praises with such effect that Chrysoloras was 
himself sent to Venice as envoy of the Emperor in 1393, and three years later was prevailed 
upon to settle in Florence as a teacher of Greek.” Several other Italian scholars followed 
Guarino’s example in the next twenty-five years, and the tie was soon to be greatly strengthened 
by the ever-growing intercourse between the Papacy and the Orthodox Church. It is not 
surprising that while the seat of the Papacy was at Avignon such intercourse, even granted the 
good will, was much less practicable, but, after its return to Rome in 1376, not only greater 
proximity but ecclesiastical and personal considerations, in spite of the distracting effects of 
the Great Schism, combined to bring the two great Churches at length into closer touch, 
culminating in the friendly reunions at the Councils of Ferrara and Florence in 1438 and 1439. 
At the former, Guarino, now one of the most distinguished of Italian scholars, and one of the 
two most famous and successful schoolmasters of this era, the other being, of course, Vittorino 
da Feltre, acted as chief interpreter between the representatives of the two Churches. 10 But 
in these thirty-eight years since 1400 much had happened to further the progress of Greek 
studies in Italy; the seed sown by Chrysoloras was already yielding a brilliant harvest in the 
Greek field, but in Latin literature, too, it was hardly less plentiful, for Greek and Latin MSS. 
alike came flooding in. I must not digress to recall in detail the discoveries of lost works of 
Latin authors, partly due to the tireless researches of Poggio during, and just after, the Council 
of Constance in 1414-18, but they may at least remind us that the pursuit of classical learning, 
and especially of MSS., took scholars northwards across the Alps as well as eastwards to Greek 
lands, and that the substantial additions then made to Latin literature coincided with, and for 
some eyes no doubt eclipsed, the dazzling prospect of the discovery of almost all of the surviving 
literature of Greece.“ 

At Florence in particular there was eager competition to share in the fruits of these dis- 
coveries: wealthy patrons and collectors, eager young students, and before long a systematically 
organised copying-bureau for the multiplication of ancient texts, combined to meet the ever- 
growing demand. There is no need to enlarge here on the Golden Age of Florence under 
Cosimo de’ Medici, or to dwell on his achievements as statesman, benefactor of the Church, 
and patron of Art and Letters. The many panegyrics composed by his contemporaries and 
by later writers seem to contain little that we must reject as untrue or grossly exaggerated, 
and the vividly written memoir of him by Vespasiano da Bisticci is particularly valuable. 
Among his contemporaries, the man who endears himself most to us is Niccolo de’ Niccoli, 
antiquary and collector, copyist, patron of letters and trusted friend of all his fellow-citizens. 
‘Nicolao always had his house full of distinguished men, and the leading youths of the city,’ 
says Vespasiano. ‘ As to the strangers who visited Florence at that time, they all deemed that 
if they had not visited Nicolao they had not been to Florence at all.’ Vespasiano’s own 
career belongs to a slightly later period of the fifteenth century, and his activities, and thoughts, 
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and the friendships he made in his capacity of the leading bookseller of his time, are revealed 
throughout his Memoirs.™ 

To return, however, to the beginning of the century, and to the effects of the teaching 
and influence of Chrysoloras. By far the most active of his former pupils who attacked the 
laborious task of translating the Greck authors into Latin, was Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo, 
whose first undertaking which concerns our subject was the Public Speeches of Demosthenes. 
Starting in 1406 he was not long in producing Latin versions of the De Falsa Legatione, De 
Corona, two of the Olynthiacs and the speech On the Chersonnese, not to mention Aeschines Jn 
Ctestphontem. In 1414, at latest, he had begun Aristotle’s Ethics, and though he only completed 
his version of the Politics in 1437, he had in the interval translated six of Plato’s Dialogues, 
including the Gorgias, the Phaedo, the Phaedrus and the Apology." We must not neglect to note 
in passing the link between his version of the Politics and Oxford, for he undertook it at the 
express request of Humphry Duke of Gloucester, who had openly avowed his admiration for 
his rendering of the Ethics, though he never came to Italy to meet the translator. The auto- 
graph copy of the Politics duly reached the Duke, to whom it was dedicated, but through some 
delay in the acknowledgement, which was no doubt expected to take a material form, Bruni 
transferred the dedication to Pope Eugenius IV with more remunerative results..4 On the 
whole, however, the Duke showed himself one of the most active clients of the Florentine book- 
market, and at least three well-known Italian scholars of the time, notably Pier Candido 
Decembrio, visited him in England. 

Bruni’s translation ranks as a landmark in the interpretation of Aristotle to the western 
world, and though at times it fell short of modern standards of accuracy, it was a masterpiece 
of Latin prose, which no doubt helped considerably to account for its wide-spread success. 
That was in fact, as we may have occasion to notice later, the weakness both of Bruni’s versions 
and of those produced by the next generation of scholars. What they were expected by their 
patrons and their readers alike to achieve, was a masterpiece of polished and effective Latin, 
whether or no the original lent itself naturally to such treatment. Cicero was the touchstone 
by which these translations were tested, and against it there was no appeal.’ 

While Bruni then was the first, and by no means the least gifted, of the great translators, 
we shall be able to follow more easily the activities of his successors if we turn now to glance 
at the means by which the MSS. of the Greek historians found their way to Italy..° The 
story is, | am sure, familiar: how Guarino came back from Constantinople in 1408 with more 
than fifty MSS.; how Aurispa, not so much a scholar as a dealer, brought a first small con- 
signment in 1417, including a codex of Thucydides which he sold at Pisa to the great Florentine 
collector Niccoli, and how he owned for a time the famous Codex A of the Jliad. On a second 
journey, not limited to Constantinople, in 1422-23, he acquired no less than 238 MSS., nearly 
all of the Greek classics, including, this time, the Laurentian MS. of Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Apollonius Rhodius, which likewise was secured by Niccoli. There is an entertaining story, 
given by Voigt,!’ of the objections raised by the Emperor Manuel II to Aurispa taking holy 
books from the Capital, whereas the wholesale acquisition of pagan authors was a much 
lesser offence. His eager acquisitiveness won him the reputation of a shark, but at least he 
took nothing without payment. ‘Omnem industriam, omne argentum, vestimenta etiam 
saepe pro libris dedi’ he writes in a letter to the viceroy of his native Sicily; and it was to 
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Messina that his theological MSS. went in due course. Among the fruits of his first journey 
had been a copy of Thucydides; among those of his second were Pindar, Aristophanes, Plato 
and Xenophon, both complete, Herodotus, nearly all Demosthenes, Diodorus, Plutarch, 
Strabo, Arrian, Lucian and Athenaeus.1* Only four years later, Filelfo, who had been 
secretary to the Venetian Legation in Constantinople for some years, secured there another 
Homer, another Pindar, as well as Euripides and Theocritus, and, among historians, further 
copies of Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon.* Yet another Herodotus was apparently 
among the many miscellaneous MSS. gathered not long afterwards by that restless antiquary 
and insatiable collector Ciriaco of Ancona, whom we also deservedly honour as the father of 
Greek epigraphy.*” 

Nevertheless, it would not be strictly correct to give Aurispa without question the credit 
for bringing the first MSS. of Herodotus and Thucydides to Italy of the West, for there are 
tantalising references, raising problems which I cannot pretend to solve, to earlier acquaintance 
with such MSS. Most mysterious of them is the allusion made by Aeneas Sylvius, later Pope 
Pius II, to seeing a MS. of a Latin translation of Thucydides preserved in London, at St. Paul's, 
when he visited England in 1435—or so at least it was described to him; but the mystery 
deepens when he adds that it was some six hundred years old.*! This would, it is true, bring 
it back approximately to the reign of Charles the Bald (840-77), who is known to have been 
a patron of Greek learning, for a contemporary, Eric of Auxerre, describes Greece as lamenting 
the loss of those of her sons whom the king’s liberality had attracted to Gaul.** One of them 
might have brought a Greck MS. of Thucydides with him and translated it at the French 
Court, if Aeneas Sylvius is correct in his description, which certainly is not lacking in precision. 
For other, less enigmatic references to MSS. of the historians reaching Italy, we may recall 
that the Humanist Vergerio had a Thucydides, obtained at Padua from Petro Miani, about 
1400; and another, now in the Vatican, had been purchased by the Venetian scholar-collector 
Francesco Barbaro in 1425. The same scholar quotes from Herodotus also in his work De Re 
Uxoria, published in the same year, but we cannot be certain whether he owned a copy, though 
possibly his teacher Guarino, of whom he was a favourite pupil, had acquired one which is 
not recorded in the list of his MSS. which has come down to us.24 We may also stop to notice 
here that Plutarch’s Lives had reached Italy several years before Aurispa brought his copy, for 
Salutati mentions in a letter that a MS. of the Lives had been translated into Modern Greek, 
thence into pour and thence in turn into Tuscan.*5 ‘This must have been well before 1400, 
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as the Italian version is described as in the hands of one Domenico Bandino of Arezzo, a 
fourteenth century scholar, whom the researches of Sabbadini have rescued from undeserved 
oblivion.** 

In one way or another, then, MSS. of the Greek historians were accumulating in Italy 
before the middle of the fifteenth century, and Florence was the unchallenged centre for their 
study, their safe custody, and the first steps, towards their translation. Nevertheless, up to 
about 1450, apart from the fruitful labours of Bruni, only spasmodic efforts had yet been made 
to translate the historians, though we must not overlook the contribution of Guarino, and one 
or two of his pupils, towards a Latin version of Plutarch’s Lives, which they did not nearly 
complete.** 

If however we compare the general position as regards Greek Studies in 1450 with that 
obtaining fifty years before, the advance is astounding, as will appear when we consider the 
circumstances in which an important contribution was made to the study of Greek history 
in the year 1452, namely, the completion by Lorenzo Valla of his Latin version of Thucydides. 
This owed its origin directly to the enlightened tastes of Pope Nicolas V, Tommaso Parentu- 
celli, who though not a Florentine by birth had acquired his love of books and learning in 
that city; and when he succeeded Eugenius IV in 1447 brought with him a determination to 
make the Vatican a centre of scholarship and the seat of a worthy library.** His foremost 
aim was to have the principal Greek prose authors, and first of all the historians, translated 
into Latin by the most gifted scholars available. Funds, too, were soon available for the 
undertaking, since the Pope intended to devote primarily to it the immense sums contributed 
by the faithful for the Papal Jubilee of 1450; but the weakness lay in the fact that the human 
element fell short of the task as planned. Much of it, as we shall hear, was completed and paid 
for, but the work was still far from completion when the Pope died, at the age of 58, in 1455, 
and as none of his immediate successors cared equally for pagan literature, the Papal court 
ceased to be a patron of classical learning, practically until the accession of the Medici pope 
Leo X some sixty years later.** 

It is tempting, but not altogether easy, to try to picture the historical background of Valla’s 
contribution to the Pope’s plan. Above all, we should like to know what was said and thought 
about the storm-clouds gathering ominously outside the walls of Constantinople, and the 
danger of the extinction of the Orthodox Church which had lately been meeting its elder 
sister on such friendly terms on Italian soil. Instead, one gets the impression that the distant 
menace, which might come alarmingly closer if the great city fell, was obscured by the dust of 
controversy in the very precincts of the Vatican. In fact, to change the metaphor, the torrents 
of invective that accompanied the literary disputes of the day were just now pouring in fullest 
spate. Valla himself was no mean exponent of the art; his more renowned seniors, Poggio 
and Filelfo, had violently abused each other for many years past, and it is scarcely surprising 
that the ambitions, and the critical and oratorical gifts of Valla should awaken jealousy in 
the older men, when he took up his appointment as Papal Secretary in 1447. The strife 
continued until Poggio left the Curia for Florence in 1453, but, even if it subsided on his 
departure, they were never reconciled; and when Valla died in 1457, and his rival two years 
later, they carried their enmity to the grave. It may strike us as strange that the Pope made 
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no effort to reconcile them, for they were both in his service, and we may believe, as Voigt 
suggests,*! that he regarded the quarrel dispassionately as a jousting-match of cloquence and 
rhetoric, caring little if it brought his Court into disrepute as long as it did not too seriously 
interrupt Valla’s duties as a translator. True that Filelfo, whose blood had now cooled, 
wrote in vain, in March 1453, to point out the absurdity of their conduct. Bitter as was their 
quarrel, which I mention only as typical of the atmosphere in which Thucydides was translated, 
there were certain questions on which even Poggio and Valla could agree: in the field of Latin, 
they had in common a biting contempt for jurists, Valla attacking the language of the exponents 
both of Civil and Canon Law for its obscurity and lack of style, not even sparing from his 
condemnation the sacred name of Justinian, while Poggio, who, unlike Valla, had not even 
read the Digest, ridiculed the whole profession as mercenary quibblers.** A second topic on 
which nearly all the Italian scholars of the day were in agreement was their consciousness of 
superiority to the Greek scholars. True that Chrysoloras,who had diednearlyforty years before, 
had made no enemies, and Joannes Argyropoulos and Bessarion enjoyed universal respect, 
but the unfortunate George Trapezuntios and a few others of rather lesser note were looked 
down upon and openly slighted. It must be admitted that their attackers’ conduct sometimes 
passed even the remotest bounds of decency, and when for instance Nicolo Perotti, 
Bessarion’s ardent young protégé, famous later for his Cornucopia, an encyclopaedic commentary 
on Martial, let loose the floods of his invective against Trapezuntios, we instinctively feel no 
small sympathy for his hapless victim.** A third point of agreement which practically united 
all the Italian scholars was their traditional contempt for all Germans as barbarians; and the 
fact that these same barbarians were in this very year, 1452, in the city of Mainz, bringing to 
perfection one of the most revolutionary inventions in the history of mankind, and one that 
was destined to ensure immortality even for their critics, the Humanists of Italy, was slow to 
impress itself. And when within about twenty years from this date Germans had successfully 
introduced their new art of printing into many of the great cities of Italy, the contempt only 
slowly subsided.** 

In this atmosphere Valla’s Thucydides was completed in two and a half years, and duly 
presented in July 1452, to the Pope, who expressed his delight with a generous gift of 500 scudi, 
accompanied by the command that the next task for the translator was to be Herodotus.** 
This he took up with less enthusiasm, partly as he was now preoccupied with the revision of 
his Elegantiae, in which his unquestionable mastery of Latin had been effectively displayed, and 
partly, we may imagine, from the greater bulk and less rhetorical appeal of his new task. 
To what extent his feud with Poggio was a further obstacle to steady progress it would be hard 
to say. The fact remains that the Herodotus was not completed in the Pope’s lifetime, and 
when the attempt to present it to another, no less generous, and perhaps more scholarly patron, 
King Alfonso of Naples,** met with an unexpectedly small reward, it finally appeared without 
a dedication, shortly before the translator's death, in 1457. ‘The King’s name had, moreover, 


Valla, ibid, pp. 95 ff.; Voigt, i. 460 f.; Whitfield, of. ct., quoted in full by Wattenbach, Das Schrifteweren ie Afittelalier, 
PP. 121-43, who stresses the originality and audacity of pp. 999, after L. Vahlen, Laurentii Vallaz Opuscula iria (SB Wien, 
alla’s mune. rOb9), P. 64. Ido not know how many fifteenth-centu: 
at Voigt, ii. 152. copies of this translation are extant, but among those wit. 

7 Voigt, ii. 477-84. | interesting associations is one in the Earl of Leicester's 
mA sample of Perotti’s style may be quoted from Library at Holkham,, purchased in 1490 by Raphael de 
his attack on Trapezuntios, after the latter had praised the Marcatellis, a natural son of Duke Philipp le Bon. (Gf. 
Flnzerte qui Turcas omnibus imperatoribus praestantiores A Hanolist of the Manuscripts at Halkham, by Coniatgede Ricci 
esse voluit’): he called him ‘ foedissimum ac detestabile (Suppl. to Bibliographical Society's Transactions, No. 7, 1932), 
monstrum, Turcum, imo Turco turciorem, sceleratiorem,  p. ix and No. 443.) A copy of Valla’s Herodotus made for 


imo Turcorum omnium turcisimum, omnium quae the same owner, tbid., No. 442 (and two others, Nos. 440 
memoravimus turpiorem, ect si nue dici tetrius poset’! and 441). For the earliest printed editions of these two 
The full outburst is printed in Migne, Patrologia Greece, translations, sec below, 
clxi. 762 ff. *! For Alfonso of Aragon, King of Naples, ctc., see 
Voigt, ii. gogf, : Vespasiano Memos, pp. 59-83; Voigt, i. 457 ff; Burck- 
#4 The actual copy for presentation to the Pope was hard, Pp. 45, 225-7. I have not been able to consult the 
transcribed by Joannes Lamperti de Rodenberg, and Valla Dieta et Facta Alfonst by Antonio Beccadelli (Panormita), of 
certifies that he checked its accuracy (*recognovi cum ipso) = which Burckhardt cites an edition with notes by Acnecas 
Joanne, qui cum tam egregie scripsit’). His testimony 1s Sylvius (Basle, 1598). 
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Poggio, a task likewise entrusted to him originally by Nicolas V; and this was followed from 
his pen, nominally at least, by a version of Diodorus, I-V, in which he had the assistance of 
George Trapezuntios. Even so, it cannot be claimed as a great contribution to learning, 
though the fact that he made the first book into two, and gave no indication that it was a trans- 
lation from the Greek, was only revealed many years later; this tends to confirm what we 
know from other sources, that MSS. of Diodorus with which it might be compared were 
difficult to obtain.37 

Yet another translation from the Greek, of which the patronage was divided, by force of 
circumstances, between Nicolas V and Alfonso, was thatof Appian, by Pier Candido Decembrio, 
of which the Libyan, Syrian, Parthian and Mithradatic Wars were duly dedicated to the Pope, 
whilst the Cio! Wars, unfinished at the time of his death, were successfully offered, on com- 
pletion, to Alfonso.5* I believe that critics find many faults of inaccuracy in this version, but 
they would scem to be far less flagrant than those in the translation of Polybius by Nicolo 
Perotti, likewise commissioned by Nicolas V, which, after enjoying a great reputation at first, 
was destined finally to come under the unsparing eye of Casaubon, who, when preparing his 
edition of 1609, laid bare all its faults of omission and mistranslation, together with its many 
errors both in Greek and Roman history.2* Before we part with the translations associated 
with Nicolas V or Alfonso of Naples, we may perhaps recall the curious story of the Latin 
version of Arrian’s account of Alexander's campaigns. It was from the pen of Pier Paolo 
Vergerio, another of Chrysoloras’ pupils, who, soon after the Council of Constance, entered 
the service of King Sigismund of Hungary, and dedicated his work to his royal, or (more 
correctly) imperial, employer. He addresses him as ‘ Imperator,’ and begs for his forgiveness 
‘si plano ac pene vulgari stilo sensus tantum, non verba transferrem.’ Several years after 
Vergerio’s death, Aeneas Sylvius found this MS. at the Hungarian court, almost unknown to 
Italian scholars, and brought it away, to present it, in 1454, to Alfonso, but the King and his 
circle found it too crude in style either for the royal taste or for the achievements of Alexander, 
and handed it over to be polished up by his protégé Bartolomeo Fazio, who with certain Greek 
scholars as advisers revised it to such effect that the original Arrian was almost completely 
obscured in the process, but at least it was now elegant Latin." 

What are we to think of these Latin versions as a whole? We may at all events discuss 
them sine ira et studio, and must not allow their obvious shortcomings, when tried by modern 
standards of scholarship, to blind us to their undeniable merits. They omit, they mistranslate, 
they paraphrase difficult passages to give their own idea of suitable sense, and in general they 
clothe Greek works in a sometimes quite unsuitable Latin dress. On the other hand we 
must make full allowance for the difficulties of the task. The MSS. were no doubt sometimes 
damaged or mutilated, or in some places the text was irremediably corrupt; the translators 
had more or less to teach themselves the art of Greek palacography as they went along, and 
the difficulty of securing a scholar equally at home in Greek and Latin was almost insuperable. 
Guarino and Filelfo come nearest to this ideal among the Italians, and Joannes Argyropoulos, 
probably, among the Greeks, though Bessarion, who did little for classical studies in the field 
of translation, was clearly a most accomplished Latinist.*! Let us then be grateful that on 


™" For Poggio's premature, and at first unsuccessful, surviving books of Diodorus (1559), contents himself with 
attempt to secure Alfonso’s approval, and remuneration, calling it ‘ versio vel potius perversio.’' 
for his Cpropandia sec Voigt i 334 f Vespasiano, Memoirs, p. 3® For Decembrio’s Appian, Voigt, ii..186 £; F. W. Hall, 
$54, tells the story briefly; for Poggio’s own letters on the Companion fo Classical Texts, pp. 203 f., points out that the 
subject, ¢f. Voigt, ad foc, who also mentions the actual MS. of the text used by D. belongs to the “O° group, 
pe ry: preserved in the Ambrosiana Library at represented by ‘B" (Venice, Marciana 987, saec. xv) and 
Milan, et hs (Vatican, Gr. 194, fiec. xiv-xv). The translation 
For the Diodorus I am tempted to quote what Obsopocus was first printed at Venice, by Wendelin of Speyr in 1472, 
says of it in the preface to his Editio Princeps of books xvi-xx and acair by Ratdole, (thid.), m 1477. _ 
published at Basle in 1539. * Quorum versio meo quidem * For Casaubon's opinion of Perotti’s Polybius, cf. Voigt, 
ludicic Poggio non recte adscribitur. Neque enim veri- ii. 187: Sandys, ii. 71. 
simile est adeo spurciloquum et virulentum sycophantam Voigt, i. 4g2f; ii.176f ) 
et vitilitigatorem quicquam Graccitatis calluime, qui ne " Vespasiano, of. cl. pp. 137 fh, describes him as * well 
Latinam quidem linguam, cuius sibi videbatur exse peri- versed in Greek and Latin, a bover of Jetters and of literary 
tigimus, recte calluit." Stephanus, in his edition of all the men.’ Asa sample of his mastery of Latin it is instructive to 
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the whole these translations were not in fact worse, seeing that there was little or no con- 
temporary standard to guide the authors or their critics, and admit that they served a most 
valuable purpose in bringing Greek history to the notice of many, and to the understanding 
of a few others, who could not hope to acquire or even to decipher a historical author in the 
original Greek. | 

In the half-century which followed the appearanceof Valla’s Thucydides, vast changes were 
taking place in the whole setting in which classical studies were pursued. Patronage still 
existed, but there are many fewer patrons of outstanding enthusiasm or wealth; on the other 
hand, the rapid growth of printing brought an immense increase in the number of books in 
circulation and, therefore, in the number of readers. Learning, in fact, became far less 
dependent on patronage or wealth, and this marks a most important stage in the development 
of its revival, at any rate in Italy. To turn for a moment to patronage: after the early death 
of Nicolas V his scholarly successor, Aeneas Sylvius, proved a disappointment to the humanists 
who hoped that he would continue the tradition, and no pope for nearly sixty years gave any 
support to scholarship. At Naples, Alfonso died in 1458, to be succeeded by a king of very 
different tastes—a rather mild description of that degenerate monster his bastard son Ferrante.™ 
At Florence, however, the Medicean dynasty continued to flourish, on the whole in un- 
diminished splendour and generosity, at all events until their temporary expulsion in 1494; 
and now Venice claims increasing attention as a home and foster-mother of learning. The 
most convincing proof of this is the evidence of the printing-trade, in which Venice, though 
not the first city of Italy to welcome the coming of German printers, soon eclipsed all the 
others in the number of her presses and the wide range of their output. 

If, then, we wish to ascertain what books men were reading, or wanting to read, in Italy 
and elsewhere in the last third of the fifteenth century, it is the study of printing that will 
supply the answer to our questions, And since the publication of the final instalment of the 
British Museum Catalogue of Early Printed Books from Italy, with Dr. Scholderer’s /ntroduction, the 
answer is now accessible to all.4* But how small a proportion of Italian Incunabula prove to 
have any bearing on Greek History! Few as they are, there is no need to compile a list, 
when a selection will serve our purpose.“! Valla’s translation of Herodotus was first printed 
at Venice, in 1474, again in Rome the following year, and a third time, at Venice, with a 
charming woodcut title-page, in 1494. His Thucydides likewise first appeared in print at 
Treviso, in 1483, and possibly once again (perhaps at Milan, ca. 1496), before the end of the 
century. Poggio’s version of the early books of Diodorus was first printed at Bologna in 1472, 
and three times more, by Venetian presses, in 1476-77, 1481, and 1496. Plutarch’s Lives were 
even earlier in the printer’s hands, appearing eat Rome in 1470, three times at Venice and 
once at Brescia before the century ended. We may note in passing that an edition of this 
work printed at Strassburg in 1472 represents almost the only contribution in this field from the 
other side of the Alps during this century. Menophon's Hellenica was not printed in a Latin 
version until after the Greek Editio Princeps appeared from the press of Aldus in 1503, but 
Filelfo’s translation of the Cyropaedia was printed twice at Milan, once with, and once without, 
some of his shorter works such as the Agesilaus, De Venatione and Hieron, Aristotle's Politics, of 
which the Greek text was included in the great Aldine edition of 1495-8, had appeared in 
Latin, in Leonardo Bruns version, at Venice in 1483, and almost simultaneously at Cologne 
and Rome in 1492. With this one exception, in fact, the Editiones Principes of the Greek 








read his Contra Turcos Exhortationes, addressed to the Princes is a dignified and scholarly composition. Cf. Migne, 
of Italy after the Turkish capture of Chalkis in 1470, to Patrologia Graera, clxi. joo f., for the letter, from which 
which he appends a fluent and vigorous rendering of the Sabbadini (i. 67, note 146) quotes an extract. 

First Olynthiac of Demosthenes. The numerous classical and “ For Ferrante, ¢f. Burckhardt, 361, with references to 
historical allusions in the Exhortation itself include Nestor’s the contemporary authorities. 

attempts to reconcile Agamemnon and Achilles, the Persian “ Catalogue of Books printed in the Fifteenth Century now in the 
and Peloponnesian Wars, Xenophon, Alexander, Pyrrhus, British Museum, Pt. VII (1995) 

the Sack of Corinth and Plutarch'’s Camillus. His letter to — ** See the list of the Eattioners Principes of the Greek 
the .* Prine Senatusque Venetiarum , (from Witerbo, Historians and of translations of their works into Latin and 
4th May, rata) conveying the giftof his library tothe city other languages, in the Appendix, pp. 19-14. 
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historians in Greek did not see the light until the sixteenth century; and apart from the Latin 
renderings already mentioned, no work, large or small, bearing exclusively on Greek history 
appeared in print before 1500, and indeed very little in the following fifty years. 

The scanty references that I have been able to trace to original contributions in the field 
of Greek history written in the fifteenth century likewise amount to very little. The credit of 
being the first student of the subject in Italy, claimed for Leonardo Bruni on the strength of his 
Commentarti de Historia Graeca (which was never printed), must be qualified by the observation 
that this work seems to have been merely a free paraphrase of Xenophon’s Hellenica, apparently 
without acknowledgement of his obligations to that author.® A more strictly original piece of 
work, perhaps deliberately continuing that of Bruni, was contributed by Georgios Gemistos 
Plethon, better known as an enthusiastic upholder and interpreter of Plato in the Plato versus 
Aristotle controversy which so absorbed the earlier Greek scholars in Italy, namely a brief 
survey of Greek history from the date at which the Hellenica terminates. Its Latin title, when 
finally printed by Aldus as an appendix to his Xenophon, in 1503, runs as follows: Georgii 
Gemistt qui et Plethon dicitur ex Diodori et Plutarchi historiis de iis quae post pugnam ad Mantineam 
festa sunt, per capita tractatio. In spite of its pretentious title, it carries the story down only to 
the death of Philip of Macedon, in a somewhat brief and colourless outline. The fact that 
Aldus sponsored it, and Camerarius reprinted it at Basle along with his editions of Herodotus 
in 1541 and 1557, suggests that in their eyes it usefully filled a gap.4® Among more specialised 
studies, we may mention in passing a treatise by Theodorus Gaza on the Attic months, which 
was first printed by Aldus in 1495; *7 and an interesting collection of excerpts accompanied 
by comments, by Leonicus Thomaeus, a scholar of Dalmatian origin. Better known as phil- 
osopher and sage than as historian, he lived from 1456 to 1531, and we have a tribute to his 
lofty reputation for scholarship and uprightness of character in the words of his friend Bembo, 
who said that he left to others ambition and desire for riches. His other works included a 
commentary on Pliny’s Natural History (printed in 1516) and a volume of Opuscula (1525). 
We know also that his portrait was painted by Giovanni Bellini, and that a witty retort of his is 
quoted with approval in Castiglione’s Cortegiana.48 His contribution to Greek (and Roman) 
history, ‘De Varia Historia, Libri Tres,’ was not printed until the year of his death (by Froben, 
at Basle), but in his dedication he describes it as ‘ juceniiia.” An additional interest for us is 
that it is inscribed to Cuthbert Tunstall, the famous Bishop of Durham, who had studied 
under him at Padua, towards the end of the fifteenth century. It is in truth a work of Varia 
Historia, with extracts, from a wide range of Greek authors, of passages that excited his curiosity, 
and on which his miscellaneous reading sometimes enables him to shed light. Pausanias and 
Athenaeus figure prominently, but I need not stop longer over his work, except to mention 
that he had an intelligent interest in numismatics, as revealed in two of his extracts (Bk. ii. ch. 
xix and xx), where he tells us that he has been shown and has identified coins of Seleucus and 
Antinous, the latter a subject of special satisfaction. 

Another work which reveals an unexpectedly wide range of interest in Greek as well as 
Roman history, clearly based on extensive and intelligent reading of the sources, is the treatise 
of Roberto Valturio, De Arte Militari, first printed at Verona in 1472, and well known to biblio- 
graphers for its fine woodcut illustrations. Valturio, who resided at, and adorned, the Court 
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‘* For Bruni’s treatment of the Hellenica, cf. Voigt, ii. 172. literary. career, which extends down to the period when the 
ost such suppression of the name of the author trans- dedication of one’s work to a powerful patron was the 
lated, or even the very fact that the work was a translation, prevalent fashion, well illustrates the transition to the 
seems to offend against modern standards of literary pro- typical Renaissance conception of self-expression, individ- 
Prict¥, it ts well to remember, as has been effectively pointed ality and fame earned by literary composition. These, 
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vival of the medieval conception of authorship. ‘ The they were born in the Renaissance period.’ 

medieval student,’ he explains, * looked on the contents of * Bessarion possessed a copy in the author's own hand- 
the books he read as part of that great and total body of writing, now Bibl, Marcana, Gk. No, 406. As printed in the 
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of Sigismondo Malatesta at Rimini, to whom he dedicates the work, seems to have known of 
military matters only from books; but his purpose was to present a picture of the theory and 
practice of war in all its aspects as a necessary part of the military education of his distinguished 
master. There is plentiful evidence of his familiarity with Plutarch and Livy, and he speaks 
of Herodotus and Thucydides as one who knows their works, apparently in the original Greek. 
The treatise is planned on a comprehensive scale, and his attempts at analysis and definition 
suggest some degree of indebtedness to Aristotle. The exact date of the completion of the 
treatise is not known, though it must be earlier than the date of Sigismondo’s death in 1468, 
so we cannot precisely state what Greek works might have been accessible to the author in a 
Latin translation.” 

This is a meagre harvest, we must admit, and justifies us in concluding that, as Voigt puts 
it, ‘Men came to know a number of Greek authors, but no one undertook to expound the 
contents of their works, or reveal the continuity of historical development.’® It is all the more 
strange that this was so, seeing what a strong appeal to the historical imagination Rome and 
her monuments had made for several generations. We have only to think of the enterprise 
of Flavius Blondus, who wrote learned and valuable works such as Roma Triumphans, produced 
in 1459, Italia Illustrata, and above all Historiae ab Inclinatione Romani Imperii, the first Italian 
attempt to write a history of the Middle Ages, and no unworthy precursor of Gibbon.” 

I fear I have been tempted to linger too long over the fifteenth century, but my sketch 
would be grievously incomplete if it did not at least touch on the dawn of the sixteenth. 
Taking 1502 as our next landmark, for the obvious reason that it is the year of the Editto 
Princeps of Thucydides, we may pause a moment to glance at this annus mirabilis in the history 
of printing. In this single year Aldus Manutius produced a total of seventeen works, of which 

no less than five were Editiones Principes of Greek classics—Herodotus, Thucydides, Julius 
‘ Pollux, Onomasticon, and Stephanus, De Urbibus, all in folio, and Sophocles, in 8vo. 

His Latin texts, not of course first editions, but all fresh to his press, included all Ovid, 
Lucan, and Statius; Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius in one volume, and Valerius Maximus, 
to say nothing of Cicero’s Ad Familiares, and vol. II of his Corpus of Christian poets." We 
cannot ignore the historical background of this remarkable activity, for Italy had been ravaged 
from end to end by the French invaders ever since 1494, and by almost continual civil wars 
partly resulting from the French invasions.*? In 1502 the storms of war were beating on the 
Apennines, not very far away, for this was the year of Caesar Borgia’s third ‘ Impresa,’ which 
included the capture of Urbino in June, of Camerino in July, and preparations for an atta ck 
on Bologna in September.** Venice, however, was not involved in these complicated struggles, 
of which as yet only faint echoes can have disturbed her tranquil seclusion. Aldus’ prefaces 
to his Herodotus and Thucydides give no hint of such events, but seven years later the war 
involved Venice as well, and Aldus was compelled to close down his press from 1509-13, as 
he tells us in the preface to his Pindar printed in the latter year; and in the dedicatory epistle 
to his Plato, of the same date, addressed to Giovanni de Medici-who was elected Pope as 
Leo X, early in 1513, he looks forward eagerly to his restoring an era of peace to distracted 
Ttaly.55 

His hopes, as we know, were vain, for only two years later a new French invasion led by 
Francis I marks the beginning of a fresh period of war and turmoil; and when in 1527 Rome 





® Litthe is known of Valturio’s life, and Voigt, i. 578 £, # Voigt, ii. 491. | 
Storia di rae edo to the briefer account in, Tirabosct, it For Flavius Blondus see Voigt, ii. 34 ff, 85 ff, 492 ff; 
Stori della Fie i | ftaliana ome, 17 ; Vi, Pry, gh fT. cf. Rk. Cc. ebb, in Cambridge Modern History, i 947. 
where his epitaph is reprinted, showing that he died at the nF Fp Dl al de Uleabrinaris dt Atta: 45-6. 
age of seventy-one, having survived Roberto Malatesta, son « Cf Creighton, vi. 939-44; Canin ‘dee Modern ies 
his patron Sigizmondo. The father died in 1468, the soni, c. iv. 111 ff. ix —_ , 
sixteen years later. ‘Tiraboschi correctly describes him as ci 'W. H. Woodward, Casare Borgia (1913), pp. 232 ff 
‘versatisamo nella lettura degli Autori Greci ¢ Latini.’ #6 B. Borfield, wil fetes to the Editiones Principe: (181), 2 
On many grounds one would welcome a full sudy of his (Pindar), 206 ff. (Plato); for those of the Herodotus By 
treatise De Arte Militari, with its delightful ts of other works first printed in 1502, of. al, pp. 256 ff. 
weapons and siege-cng ines 
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itself was stormed and sacked, it must have seemed to many, to use Erasmus’ words, * that the 
fall of Rome was not the fall of the city, but of the world.’>* 

But it was not, fortunately, the end of Classical learning, which had already spread, and 
taken firm root over much of Western Europe, in which process Erasmus himself played no 
small part. To what extent this must be attributed to the spread of printing, as compared with 
the efforts of migratory scholars, is a question which I must forbear even to touch on, but we 
should at least recall the fact that Erasmus was far from the first of these migrants. When 
Argyropoulos heard Reuchlin translate Thucydides in his class in 1482, he is said to have 
remarked, * Ecce Graecia nostra exilio transvolavit Alpes,’ and though this was intended as a 
compliment, it seems like an inspired prophecy as well.*? 

I must not attempt here even to sketch the progress of the study of Greek history beyond 
the boundaries of Italy, but should like to try very briefly to assess the value of the Itahan 
contribution to it. As we have seen, it was in Italy that the essential foundations were laid. 
The MSS. of the historians were sought for, assembled, translated into Latin, and finally 
printed, though in many cases long years elapsed between the printing of the Latin version and 
of the Greek original. On the other hand, little, surprisingly little, was built in Italy on these 
foundations in the way of historical treatises, and it must be admitted that in spite of the heroic 
efforts of Aldus Manutius, the study of the Greek language itself was steadily declining, 
especially after the first quarter of the sixteenth century.™ 

Nevertheless there is ample proof of a continued, and probably much wider, interest in 
the Greek historians, for the extensive publication of Italian translations of their works, especially 
at Florence and Venice, in the years 1540-60, many of these being more than once reprinted, 
is a noteworthy development.s® That they largely replaced the desire to read the Latin 
versions, and still more the Greek texts, can hardly be doubted. To what extent they met a 
demand for use in schools it would be difficult to say, but their very profusion points to a 
considerable eagerness to study Greek history in this form. Thus, although Greek scholarship 
had crossed the Alps, Greek history as a part of general culture clearly survived in Italy. 

If we seck to discover why so little was produced in Italy to stand on the foundations which 
had beenso eagerly and proudly laid, the reason we must give is, in one word—Italy. The Italy 
of the past so permeated the revival of learning in that country, that the minds of scholars were 
dominated by the literature, the history, the monuments and to some extent the law of Rome. 
Greek was an exciting and attractive addition to learning, but it could not in their eyes rival, 
far less surpass, Latin as the instrument of culture. Italy was, as I have suggested already, 
ageressively conscious of her racial superiority, and the supreme test of scholarship was the 
ability to write and declaim in faultless Latin. Cicero reigned supreme, and no Greek 
historian or orator, however skilfully translated, could rival him, or add to the armoury of 
rhetoric which his works provided. Hence came, in fact, a certain disillusionment about the 
Greek genius.°° If one element in our answer is the influence of the past, the other ts the 
conditions of the present. The system of patronage at wealthy courts, such as Florence, 
Naples or Ferrara, the formation of libraries, and the subsidised translation-bureau of Nicolas V 
created a demand based much more on wealth than on a general desire for learning. Greek 
history was to be, in fact, rather an ornament to their culture than an essential part of it. 
This is to some extent true of the early sixteenth century as well as the fifteenth. Wemay admire 
the aptness with which Macchiavelli draws upon Greek history in J! Principe and his other 
writings for illustrations of character and of political development," revealing obvious traces 
of an intelligent reading of Aristotle’s Politics, but otherwise much of his Greek history seems to 





** For the letter of Erasmus quoted see Opus Epistolarum © Despite the heroic efforts of Aldus, the diffusion of 
Des. Erasmi Roterodami, ed. P. 5S. Allen, vii. 509 ff. (No. 2059); Greek recedes from the beginning of the sixteenth century; 
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verius quam urbis." of Italian literature." Whitheld, foc. cit. 
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consist of familiar extracts from Plutarch or even Florus; and in Castiglione’s Cortegiano the 
numerous echoes of Greek history that may be found—if one has the patience to scarch—give 
no proof of a systematic study.*? Nor is it by any means certain that either of them could 
read Greek at all. 

Our final conclusion must be that Italy laid the foundations, with much indispensable 
help from the Greek scholars, but built little upon them, for Greek history was to her mostly 
an éyeovioue els To Tapaypnuc; it was only when it had crossed the Alps and became a subject 
for systematic study and untiring research, and in due course became an integral part of the 
education of most of western Europe, that it was properly appreciated as a «tijpa els cet. 

A. M. Woopwakp 


APPENDIX 
Editiones Princites of the Greek Historians, and of translations of their works into Latin and other languages. 
Author. Language. ‘Translator. Printer, 
Herodotus Greek (Ed. Pr.) — Venice (Aldus), 1502 
Latin L. Valla »  (Rubeus), 1474 
Italian M. Boiardo »  (€Nicolino di Sabio), 1533 
French P. Saliat Paris (Groulleaw), 1556 
English *B. R.” (bks. i, ii) London (Marshe), 1554 
German Hieron. Boner * Augsburg (Steiner), 1535 
Thucydides Greek (Ed. Pr.) — Venice (Aldus), 1502 
Latin L. Valla Treviso (Rubeus), 1483 
Italian Francesco de Soldo Strozzi Venice (Vaugris), 1545 
French Cl. de Seyssel (from the Latin) Paris (Badius), 1527 
English Thos. Nicolls London (Wayland), 1550 
German Hieron. Boner Augsburg (Steiner), 1533 . 
Spanish Diego Gracian Salamanca (Juan de Canova), 
1564 
*enophon : | 
Hellentca Greek (Ed. Pr.) — Venice (Aldus), 1503 
Opera Omnia 5 #5 — Florence (Giunta), 1516 
Hell. and Anabasts Latin (7) Basle (Cratander), 1594 
Cyropacdia . Fr. Filelfo * Rome (A. de Villa), 1474 
x Tralian Jacopo di Poggio Florence (Giunta), 152! 
Hell. and Anabasis =i L. Domenichi 4 Venice (Giolito), 1547 and 1548 
Anabasts French Cl. de Seyssel Paris (Du Pré), 1529 
Cyropaedia i J. de Vintimille » (Groulleau), 1547 
Anabasis English J. Bingham London (Haviland), 1623 
Gyropacdia = Wm. Bercker » (Wolfe), 1567 
Hel!., Anab. and Cyrop. German Hieron. Boner Augsburg (Steiner), 1540 
Ae “ Spanish Diego Gracian Salamanca (Juan de Junta), 1552 
Aristotle : 
Politics Greek (Ed. Pr.) —-- Venice (Aldus), 1498 
Latin Leonardo Bruni Strassburg (Mentelin), ca. 1469 
Italian Ant. Bruccioli Venice (Bruccioli), 1547 
French Nicolas Oresme Paris (Verard), 1486 
English *j]. D.,” from the French of London (Islip), 1597 
Loys Le Roy * 
German (None before the late eighteenth century.) 
Spanish D. Carlos, Principe de Uniana Saragossa (G. Coci), 1509 


#2 Whilst the whole setting of /! Cortegiano is full of deliber- * Poggio’s version of the Cyropardia (cf. p. 7 above) 
ate adaptations from Cicero, Dr Oratere, there are many seems never to have been printed. 
touches that reveal an understanding of Greek history and * A more correct verston of the Mellenica was published at 
political thought, but no clear proof that Castiglione had Venice (1550) by Fr. de Soldo Strozzi. 
read any of the Greek writers ed to in the original. “ For fuller particulars of this scholarly translation into 
t These versions by Hieronymus Boner arelitte morethan French (1568), ¢f. A. Henri Hecker, Loys Le Roy (Ludovicus 
paraphrases, based apparently on the Latin versions. Regius), Paris, 1926, 186-210. : 
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Author. 


Plutarch: 
faves 


(sreck 


French 
English 
Greek 
Latin 


French 


English 


Spanish 


Translator. 

(Bks. xvi-xx only) 
(All surviving a 
Poggio (bks. 1-v 

» and others (complete) 
(Anon., bks. i-v) 
Fr. Baldelli (complete) 
Ant. Macault (bks, i-iti) 
Jacques Amyot (bks. * i-vii") 
Henry Cogan 


Guarino and others 
B. Jaconello (26 Lives) 
a and Giul. Bordone 
Jacques Amyot 
Sir Thos. North 


Hieron. Boner (8 Lives) 
(complete) 
Alfonso de Palencia 
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Printer. 

Basle (Oporinus), 1539 
Geneva (Stephanus), 1559 
Bologna (Azzoguidi), 1472 
Basle (Henr. Petri), 1559 
Florence (Giunta), 1526 
Venice (Giolito), 1575 
Paris (Les Angeliers), 1535 

+ (Vascosan), 1554 
London (3 ?), 1653 


Florence (Giunta), 1517 

Rome (Ulric Han), ca. 1470 

Aquila (Rottweil), 1482 

Venice (Zoppino), 1525 

Paris (Wascosan), 1559 

London (Vautroullier and J. 
Wright), 1579 

Augsburg (Steiner), 1534 

Colmar (Griiminger), 154! 

Seville (J. de Nurenberg and 
others), 1491 


THE AESCHYLEAN UNIVERSE 


Tue best start in the attempt to understand Aeschylus is Professor F. M. Cornford’s clear- 
sighted explanation of his method. On the stage of Aeschylus, great forces are broadly 
symbolised, working, according to the Pythagorean scheme, through antagonism to a new 
harmony. It is also important to see the life-work of any great poet as a single process; 
Aeschylus solves problems in early plays, and afterwards surpasses them in more complex 
problems, which find their solutions in their turn. His material is a great range of political, 
moral, intellectual, and religious conflicts, all active in his own world. By symbolising them 
on the stage, he found a way from small things such as party quarrels to a sublime compre- 
hension of the work of God and man, interacting together, within the framework of time. 
This is not so strange as it appears. The grandest and truest achievements of humanity often 
look like by-products. 

I suggest that a poet may, and perhaps always does, first assimilate his world in time, 

and next create from that world a universe not limited to time and known actuality. A 
great poet’s world is lke ours, full of everyday things, but he likes them more, fascinated 
alike by the good and the evil. What he makes is not an everyday affair, but something more 
eternal. The transition from the poet’s world to the poet’s universe is like a transition from 
politics to religion and mysticism. 
We have been noticing lately that morals depend on belief. * Nature‘ and * habituation,’ 
as Aristotle would have it, can make us good, but after a time some strong sanction, such 
as a belief in hell, can be very useful in making us go on being good. When Aéschylus was 
born the most enlightened classes had not very much of the sanction imposed by such beliefs. 
Lyric and elegiac poets had been too incisive. Theognis told Zeus that he was surprised at 
his unevenness in rewarding merit, and Simonides had been forced to conclude that it was 
quite impossible for a man to be good. The‘ lyric’ age is full of such independence of thought. 
The references ought not to be thought surprising, as Bury thought them—as if they would 
have been appropriate in the sophistic age, but not before. For as in later Europe the 
Renaissance was in part a revival of medieval movements which had lost force after their 
beginning, so the Greek sophistic age was im part a revival or later expansion of an older 
critical tendency. In Ionia people of culture had long been thrown back on themselves, 
like many in our generation, and pessimism had spread to old Greece in the drift from east 
to west which Persia was causing then. 

Persia caused more than that, and may have contributed to the task of bringing Homer 
up to date. Here a familiar fact occurs. A poet’s mythology 1s never up to his vision and 
message, but it serves to carry them. Homer’s mythology was not; but it served. The 
next world poet, Aeschylus. had to do what a successor usually has to do: he had to bring 
Homer's mythology up to Homer’s level of vision and message—not, of course, up to his 
own; that was unnecessary and impossible, and had to wait for Plato, Vergil and Christ. 

Now the critical movement was partly due to a complexity of social causes, lately well 
examined by Dr. C. M. Bowra, but partly also to the hopeless prematurity of Homer's mono- 
theism, never brought up to the level of Homer’s own lines on Zeus, shaking Olympus with 
his nod, till Pheidias came. There was progress, seen in Hesiod, Solon and Pindar; but it 
was for Aeschylus to start that hard task again; and Aeschylus knew the difficulties, and 
could not take any easy way. 

It had become hard for educated people to believe in a wise, good, central control of 
the world. That was partly because they lacked the superstition, which Dr. Inge says that 
we all need, which would persuade them that they did right to defy reason; and also partly 
because they regarded their city or party as their world, and cities and parties were always 
suffering, in the opinion of their members, undeservedly. 
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Premature monotheism had to contend with several other principles of worship. There 
was rationalism of various kinds. And there were the cults of groups and units smaller than 
that widest humanity which monotheism ought to imply as the true religious group. Of 
these, one was the city religion. The city had grown up in the dark ages, partly from 
Mycenaean, partly from northern, and partly from eastern prototypes; but of course it was 
something very new when it came. And Aeschylus was born when thé city was at its greatest 
individuality and strength, as Dr. V. Ehrenberg has just shown. 

The city religion cut across any universal religion. You might do the best for Athena 
and very far from the best for a Pheidian Zeus. The city must, however, for ordinary people, 
come first. It is not easy to remember always how entirely in a Greek city each depended 
on all. You probably just had to hope that your city god or goddess was on good terms 
with the supreme deity, if any. There is no doubt about the fervour with which a local 
deity might be trusted to * defend his own. That is what the god at Delphi 1s reported to 
have said that he could do, and to have done, with no uncertain effect. That is what the 
Athenians before Salamis expected Athena to do. Themistocles brilliantly used this expecta- 
tion. For, wanting to get ration allowance for the fleet, he had to find an excuse to search 
the belongings of the richer citizens; and the excuse he chose was to say that someone had stolen 
the Gorgon of Athena, with which, of course, like Auge at Tegea, she was expected to turn 
the invading army to flight. So intense was the faith in divine protection, and so hard has 
it been for later generations to understand it, that it has always till lately seemed a complete 
mystery why Herodotus should have said that the Athenians did not try to defend Athens 
seriously, but yet were bitterly disappointed and distressed when it was taken. Of course 
they thought Athena would defend her own. 

Besides the city cults, there were family cults, The family and the clan were religious 
units. They were obviously exclusive by nature, not comprehensive like monotheism. You 
might feel that unity in the family cult was better and safer than trust in a remote universal 
deity. But before Aeschylus was born family cults were already weakening. Peisistratus 
had directed worship to Athena, and had helped the city to become the religious unit. It 
seems that a single ruler must always do something of that kind: cxamples in many ages 
occur, not least in our own. When the Athenian despots fell, Cleisthenes hit the family hard 
by his new constitution. Here I am indebted to Mr. D. P. Costello’s work on the Athenian 
clans. These families were not purely aristocratic, as is often thought; they were just any 
families, all bound together by religion, Cleisthenes instituted artificial associations called 
fiagoi, containing ‘ kinsmen,’ -yevvntal, who are the same as ‘milk brothers,’ époydAaxtes, 
and also ‘ participants in active rites, dpyéaves, a name which now turns out to mean 
people who had no place in a natural family cult, and were therefore given a place in an 
artificial one. Perhaps there is significance in the fact that Isagoras, the opponent of 
Cleisthenes, belonged to an old family with a notable private cult—the cult of a * Carian 
Zeus. 

But in any case the increasing coherence of the city had to weaken family religion, and 
make people regard the city as their real family. That is how they talked in the fifth century. 
Pericles went further, and told the Athenians to be /overs of Athens, tpactai. Jung has even 
explained how the peculiar crotic tendencies of Greece at the time helped to hold cities 
together; certainly, when, as Professors D. M. Robinson and E. J. Fluck have explained, 
more normal tendencies revived, the coherence of the city had mainly gone. Professor J. 
Arnold Toynbee has indicated the dangers of this emotional coherence, which was often 
excessive, and ruinous to Greek unity. The city at its height was regarded as a large family, 
and indeed based on the kinship of all the citizens. But it was often necessary to admit 
strangers to civic rights, and, even in theory, kinship gradually ceased to count. 

What are called mystery religions had a similar effect in dislocating family cults, because 
they in a sense created a new family of members, who belonged not by birth, but by initiation. 
The ‘ families’ of initiates were only loosely united, except the Pythagoreans. But that did 
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not prevent a certain conflict between the mystery religions and the old family cults on the 
one hand and the monotheism of Zeus on the other. 

As usual, rationalism and politics had left something out. There is a religious instinct 
not concerned with the reason, or even, primarily, with society; a kind of thirst for personal 
security, personal life, and release from the strain of personal existence. This the mysteries 
satisfied. ‘The initiate ‘ entered,’ as the word implies, the body of the earth mother again, 
to be reborn; and nature was to be reborn too, in the natural world. Man and the flowers 
won a promise of spring. 

Here, of course, there was a danger of insufficient rationality, and in this way Orphism 
gained a bad reputation. Pythagoreanism escaped, because Pythagoras had the genius to 
satisfy the mind by interest in mathematics and at the same time to quiet the soul by a kind 
of monastic rule of life in a new kind of city, almost a new kind of family. Both religions, 
especially Pythagoreanism, as some work which Mr. H. G. Mullens has in preparation proves, 
affected Aeschylus. So did the Eleusinian mysteries; for Aeschylus was born of a noble 
family, living at Eleusis, where they were performed, and he was initiated himself. Professor 
M. Tierney has lately shown the strong effect of Eleusinian cult on the plays. 

It is clear that a poet of Aeschylus’ stature, born at such a time, must have assimilated 
a great number of conflicting world views and must have filled his mind with the most various 
thoughts. A poet intensely accepts all that he sees and hears if it has imaginative value, 
readily suspending both assent and dissent on the rational and critical level. The imaginative 
realities then find symbols in the poet’s mind, and work themselves out in fierce antagonism. 
It is possible that the conflict in the poct’s mind reflects the conflict in the world; that the 
solutions which the symbols of the poet find are the solutions to which the realities in the 
world will or should come; and that the work of Aeschylus reflects within a span of twenty 
or thirty years the progress of all world history. 

Much of it, however, was being fought out in the actual world during the life of Aeschylus. 
In the Persae he directly presents some of this history, with, however, plenty of inner meaning 
made clear as well. After the Persae there is more, this time presented less directly, and 
more artistically, perhaps. Old things pass, but revive again. Between the rational, sceptical 
ages of the sixth and fifth centuries there was a reaction. The Attic art shows it. From 
about 510 or a little later there is a new serious turn. Perhaps it is the new sense of responsi- 
bility in the democracy of Cleisthenes, after the more frivolous and less public-spirited society 
of the Peisistratids had begun to pass. Athens became more Dorian and less Ionian in 
feeling. From 480 to 460 B.c. the movement is intensified, and the art takes on a moral 
grandeur which makes it almost different in kind from all other art in the world. It is an 
art which justifies the past, and with contentment morally explains the future, by focalising 
both in a present, in which all questions are answered because man is shown as all that he 
might ever be. The Delphi charioteer is like that; still more the Artemisium 4eus; most 
of all, perhaps, the Olympia pediments, where the group of Pelops and his charioteer, with 
resolved faces, insist that the future shall be won by their own desperate guilt, and Apollo, 
towering and pointing above turmoil, asserts the law of light. These works share the world 
of Aeschylus exactly; the moral sequence and connexion in time are his own. 

After Salamis, Aristotle says that the Areopagites gained a revival of influence. If that 
means that the steadier and more traditional influences in Athens revived in strength, it 
is credible enough. Limited democracy, working well, instinctively chose conservatism for 
reconstruction on tradition. Steadier opinion had been justified by victory; perhaps it 
was almost necessary to trust the judgment of old, wise and educated men simply because 
the records had been destroyed, as Sir John Myres suggests. At any rate, Cimon, a con- 
servative and an aristocrat, for some time directed policy, and was followed. 

Aeschylus could have seen the two threads of social history twining before his eyes—the 
rational and progressive, and the instinctive and conservative tendency. The one is of the 
head, of the male, and of the individual; the other of the heart, of the female, and of the 
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group. There are these two principles. Psychologists talk of them. Jung equates them 
with the Chinese principles, yang and yin. Aeschylus might in some moods have called them 
Apollo and the Erinyes. By whatever names, they are active in politics, and active in plays. 

If you look for the main levels or modes of the antagonisms which are strong in Aeschylus, 
you might say they are the political, the moral and the religious—in that order. Aeschylus 
was captivated by the problem of democracy, and, in consequence of that, the problem of 
right, and finally the problem of God; he seems somehow to subordinate other problems— 
the problems of love, of beauty, and of Heaven. Anyway, the religious sense usually seems 
to use political or social forms. We normally have to think of God as a king, a parent, or a 
lover. The political and social forms are right symbols for religious feeling. Still more, 
moral] things are always seen active in the framework of life, not in abstraction. 

For Aeschylus the problem is clear, and in a progressive development universal. It is 
the problem of all tragic poctry, the riddle of the universe, to be solved by the experimental 
method of tragedy; as if the poets said, let us imagine great existences in conflict, and see 
what happens, and find out whether life or death really wins. Now, there are two ways. 
One is the method of Sophocles, except in the Oedipus Coloneus, and of Shakespeare, except 
in his Final Plays and Antony and Cleopatra—the method of showing the conflict and the apparent 
destruction of goodness, and leaving it to the poetry itself to convince us that somehow all is 
well. Aristotle, in his profound and simple way, says this of Sophocles—that he talks of 
grave things in words planned to be attractive. Dr. I. A. Richards thinks this method the 
right one, and that tragedy positively ought not to rely on extraneous help from religion, but 
should depend wholly on poetic means. The other method does rely on religion, if you can 
call it that. It is the method of Aeschylus, whom Aristotle almost overlooked and probably 
misunderstood ; of Sophocles in the Oedipus Coloneus; and of Shakespeare in Antony and Cleopatra 
and the Final Plays, as Professor G. Wilson Knight has observed. In this method there is a 
revelation at the end. The original, primeval theophany survives. Prometheus is released ; 
Oedipus finds a peace that is a splendour; and Hermione comes back to life before our eyes. 

Aeschylus, unlike many other tragic poets, begins with a world in pieces and puts it 
together or lets it put itself together. The form of the universal question which he uses is, 
How ts justice possible? The answer is like a combination of the mystical humanism of the 
New Testament and Holism; perhaps like Professor A, N. Whitehead’s principle of the 
instability of evil. Conflicts are shown to be creative, and God, man and destiny find each 
a rightful place. 

But it all starts from observation of political forces. We do not know, but we can guess, 
that during the early years of Aeschylus talk about democracy must have been everywhere. 
Aeschylus works out the theory of it in the plays. It is an obsession in the Supplices. The 
daughters of Danaus escaping from Egypt and from marriage with the sons of Aegyptus 
take refuge in Argos and confront the king with an issue which torments him. Either he can 
refuse, and save his people from war, but risk the anger of Zeus, who will protect the sup- 
plants, and who is more than the city; or he can regard Zeus, and choose the risk of war. 
There is much argument, and much doubt in the mind of the king. The Danaids tell him 
that he is the city and controls the city’s sacred altar and hearth. So he must repudiate 
the guilt of refusal and its curse. But the king knows where his power ends; and the argu- 
ment has to be used, that he must not displease Zeus; who alone can check some possible 
ills, and is stronger than Hera. The king decides to depend on a vote of the people; what- 
ever he and they together decide is right; the decision is to help the suppliants. When the 
Egyptian herald comes he insists that he has no fear of the local gods, for he owes no life to 
them; nor does he seem to recognise any supreme god who protects all suppliants. Political 
thoughts are everywhere; the herald even tells the Danaids that they will have no lack of 
civil authority, so describing the control by the fifty husbands which awaits them, otx épcis 
cvapyicv. Later the king finds time to say that a valid enactment need not be in writing. 

To the end of his life Aeschylus retained this direction of thought. The Prometheus is 
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full of it; only in connexion with theories of tyranny rather than of constitutional govern- 
ment, for Aeschylus had come to see how precarious constitutional government is. 

Even in the trilogy to which the Supplices belongs constitutional government does not 
prevent suffering in the end. But it works well at first, with a solution near the level of 
common sense; and in the end the suffering is a cause of all the later greatness of Argos, 

It was clear enough, however, that too much depended on chance. It is just the practical 
policy of Pascal—the just must be strong and the strong just. Only Aeschylus—as often, 
writing Plato before the time—explains quite profoundly the kind of co-operation on which 
justice in the city depends. What happens if some strong external force threatens justice 
within the city? The Persae gives one answer. Justice still prevails; the strong external 
force turns out to be splendid to see, but rotten in its inner reality; and, by a bold but charac- 
teristically Aeschylean humour, the Persians are displayed as comically weak at the end. 

The Septem contra Thebas analyses more deeply the relationships on which a city’s internal 
Justice and external security depend, Here there is a sharp antagonism between trusting in 
God and keeping your powder dry. It is not true to say that either Eteocles or the Chorus is 
right. Both are partly wrong; Eteocles shows by his terrible death what may be quite a 
natural end of too rational a concentration on practical affairs. But something else very 
progressive emerges. The prosperity of the city depends on two things. The first is a right 
relation between the citizens, the ruler and the gods. The second is the victory of the city’s 
gods over the gods of the enemy—that is, the city must worship the higher, righter gods, 
not gods who are lower, cruder or less creative of good. For that is what the gods of the 
attackers are, as they are shown on the shields: and indeed there is a further, interlaced 
antagonism, between the low, irrational, magic with which the attackers seek to prevail, 
and the high rational courage which, in this play, just goes too far. 

The issue is this. How much should jin be allowed to interfere with yang—how much 
should be entrusted to head and the future, and how much to fear! and the past? And is 
there blind tradition that is good, and other blind tradition that is bad? 

The Oresteia defies talk. Here are included far more than the city and its gods, and 
the transition from politics to religion and mysticism is rapidly being made. All sorts of 
antagonisms are involved, not only those most immediately relevant—the contrast between 
the lives of man and woman, perhaps between ‘ patriarchy ’ and ‘ matriarchy,’ between the 
love of father and mother, and between the honour of the past and the hard need of the 
present. Politics come in, but are weakening. When Clytaemnestra, after Agamemnon is 
dead, declares despotic rule, the chorus has still some memory and hope of constitutional 
government and justice. But we are nearer to ultimate forces now. 

One grand issue lies between the sanction of the family and the god of all the world; 
another between the power of earth, the older law, and the advancing power of light, Apollo, 
who must yet not advance too fast—powers that have both in succession possessed the Delphic 
shrine—the shrine which now belongs to Apollo, and, when the issue of Orestes’ fuilt cannot 
be decided there, can only send him to the highest court, the court of Athena, at Athens, 
Here the issue is bgought right out; Orestes, wavering between life and death, is saved by 
the casting vote of Athena, who is ‘ all for the Father.’ 

Orestes is saved narrowly, for the opposites are mighty. On one side are the powers of 
tradition and unreasoned, impulsive habit, the Erinyes; on the other, the power of thought 
and reason and light and the love of exact precision, Apollo. Crushed between is man ; and 
the appeal is to something in time, which is human life, the life of Athens, Athena. 

Meanwhile, there is the conflict between the city and the power beyond the city, the 
power of all the world. What is the Athena who is all for the Father? One thing that she 
is is quite clear—a civic life, directly worshipping its own harmony and self-preservation in 
the goodness of the city; but indirectly a power of all the universe, a power for transcendental 
right. You worship Athena; but she worships Zeus. Not ‘ my country, right or wrong.’ 
It is like our need for both God the Father, and Christ. 
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That is all far too simple for Aeschylus. But his truth lies within those patterns of thought. 
He knew Apollo, beautiful to behold, but bitter to follow; and he knew, too, the ancient 
powers, and he knew Athena, who is the city where men are good and the moral law that 
combines them is a law that reaches beyond the city, beyond mankind. 

That is the marriage of Heaven and Hell. Now, finally, comes a marriage of Heaven and 
Earth. The question had to arise, whether after all good is not precarious in all the wide 
universe; whether wrong, even there, may not have the last say. So Prometheus is crucified, 
for his gift of culture to man. Does Zeus like our own self-help? That reminds you of the 
Supplices. May we save ourselves? Can we, without angering the power of the Universe? 

The Prometheta is the last trilogy of Aeschylus. Its date has been doubted; but it could 
almost have been predicted, from the previous Aeschylean progress. Further, metrical 
examination by Mr. E. Harrison, and similar work, and also the investigation of the particles, 
by Mr. J. D. Denniston, confirm my own different method against Professor Wilhelm Schmid 
and others; the latest commentator, Dr, E. Rapisarda, confirms us once more; and so does 
Mr. H. G. Mullens, by his examination of the stage arrangements. In the Prometheta 
Aeschylus remembers the old question of the mystery cults; for, as Mr. H. G. Mullens explains 
to me, not only was Prometheus at first an initiation deity, but the Prometheus Vinctus itself 
affirms the interest in Pythagoreanism which Aeschylus felt, and obeyed. Aeschylus is 
almost asking, are the mystery cults right? But he is also asking, is justice any good, if it 
depends on a power that may be a capricious tyrant, in gigantic icy spaces behind our world? 

This raises the question, first asked by Dr. L. R. Farnell, how any Greek could con- 
template a supremely evil, Satanic ruler of the universe. The answer is that it must be so. 
Aeschylus, going from politics to religion in the experimental, tragic way, had to face the 
risk. So he made Zeus a tyrant, of the well-known literary quality, like the unjust man in 
Plato, to whom no shred of justice is left. 

The result we know. Both Prometheus and Zeus in some sense yield; time, as in the 
Oresteia, plays a part, in Heaven, as before in earth; and Heracles, human good sprung from 
divine evil, after generations have passed, destroyed by his straight shooting the evil which 
tore Prometheus; and released him. It is in the living of life that God comes to himself and 
to his own. 





‘Roaming in thought over the Universe, I saw the little that is Good steadily hastening towards immortality 
And the vast all that is call’d Evil I saw hastening to merge itself and become lost and dead '— 


so Aeschylus says with Walt Whitman, but far more fully. 

That is how the embattled forces of the world of Aeschylus, and of his own mind, worked 
themselves out on his page, and gave their oracle. 

The answer is not out of date. It exactly fits the psychology of to-day. Both the 
Erinyes, as 1 hope to show more fully later, and the laws of Zeus are of the dream-world. 
The laws of Zeus are primordial images, which Prometheus defies by his attack on the old, 
tribal regularity and content; and, to some degree, the old, tribal, communal sanction acts 
against him. The individual, the rebel, the Miltonic Satan is half right, but half wrong; 
only by living, by time, by human association and its mystic unity can God himself as he is 
to us—for that is the God of thought, however changeless God in himself may be—and the 
genius of man, become themselves. This assurance of development in time, this evolutionary 
view, made an answer for the spirit, may not, as has been said, be Greek; it certainly and 
incontestably is Aeschylean. 

Pindar accepted, and loved, the concrete life of sunshine harmony, which he saw and 
helped to make. Pindar was of Olympia. But there were two places in Greece, said 
Pausanias, blessed by Heaven beyond all others—Olympia and Eleusis. And Aeschylus was 
of Eleusis. We must have both. 

W. F. J. Kuicur 

University College of the South-West of England, Exeter. 
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By 446/5 the Delian League had become the Athenian empire. Peace had been made 
with Persia, but Athens had firmly retained her hold over the allies. More important, Sparta 
recognised the Athenian claim in the Thirty Years’ Peace. ‘We will allow the cities their 
independence,’ Pericles could say on the eve of the Peloponnesian War, * if they were inde- 
pendent when we made peace.’' So much is clear, but the chronology and nature of the 
development of Athenian imperialism are both uncertain. We are coming to know or reason- 
ably to guess considerably more of the decisive transition to empire following the Peace of 
Callias,? but the imperial measures of those crowded years can only be appreciated in true 
perspective if we have a right understanding of the preceding period. The main purpose of 
this study is to re-examine the development of Athenian imperialism in the fifties. 

In his concise summary of Athens’ rise to power, Thucydides emphasises the significance 
of the reduction of Naxos ®: to contemporaries Athenian action may have seemed less question- 
able. The Persian danger was still serious, and history had shown that the largest of the 
Cyclades might be a menace to the Greek cause, if it got into the wrong hands. Certainly the 
League was still popular after the collapse of Naxos, as Cimon’s Eurymedon campaign clearly 
shows. From Caria to Pamphylia the Greek cities welcomed freedom from Persia and gladly 
entered the League: only at Phaselis was the show of pressure needed. | 

It is difficult, however, to interpret the reduction of Thasos except as Athenian aggression. 
Thucydides assigns an economic background to the quarrel, and it seems that it had nothing 
to do with Medism. The allies, it is true, were to share in the contemplated colony on the 
Strymon, but it was the purely Athenian interest in the gold-mining of Skapte Hyle and the 
trading stations of Thasos on the mainland that led to the revolt." It is significant that Sparta 
offered to support Thasos by invading Attica. By 465 then the spirit of League leadership 
seems to be changing, and this change we may perhaps connect with the rise of the radicals in 
Athens. Ephialtes had probably already been elected general: Pericles brought Cimon to 
trial on his return from the Thasian campaign. 

It was with the eclipse of Cimon, however, that the most vital phase of the transformation 
of the League began; for during the fifties three new forces were at work. Thereforms of 462 
had introduced a radical democracy, self-conscious and, with its early successes against the 
Peloponnesians, increasingly self-confident. The revolution at Athens, bound up with the 
spectacular dismissal of Cimon’s force from Ithome, must have made a deep impression in the 
Aegean world, and provided stimulus where stimulus was needed to political faction. Hitherto, 
in spite of occasional friction, Athens had lived on terms with Sparta and the Peloponnesian 
oligarchies: the new democracy may well have alarmed the oligarchic parties in the allied 
States. 
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More important than the reforms at home was the abrupt change in Athenian foreign 
policy. The alliance with Argos and Thessaly was an open challenge to the Peloponnese, 
and Athens soon provoked war. This affected the allies intimately, for they were called upon 
to play their part in the fighting that followed. If we press Thucydides’ narrative,’ they were 
not present at the raid on Halieis, nor at the battle of Cecryphaleia, but some of them fought 
against Aegina. Nor were their commitments limited to naval war: allied contingents were 
present at T'anagra. No doubt the Athenians justified their claims: if they were to continue 
the war against Persia—and League forces were operating in Egypt—they must be protected 
from the Peloponnesians, But the allies will not have seen it in this light. They were called 
on to fight in a war against Greeks, which had nothing to do with the original purposes of the 
League, and which Athens had needlessly brought on herself. The allies had good reason to 
feel disaffected. 

The third influence which we should consider in this period is the activity of Persia. 
Xerxes’ reign had ended, as it had begun, disastrously, and when, a few years after the annihila- 
tion of his forces at the Eurymedon, he was murdered, his son Artaxerxes had a difficult 
succession. ‘The prestige of the empire had been seriously lowered, his claim to the throne 
was disputed, a revolt had to be faced. In a difficult situation he showed creditable energy. 
Within six months Artabanus, his father’s murderer, had been removed, and by 462 he had 
crushed his brother Hystaspes in Bactria. But, while the position in Persia was still unsettled, 
Egypt seized the opportunity to revolt. As soon as his hands were free, Artaxerxes took 
action. Achaemenes was sent down with a force against Inaros, and, when he failed, more 
serious and lengthy preparations were set on foot for a new expedition under Megabyzus. 
But by now Athens had given League support to Inaros, and to minimise the strength of that 
support, it would be wise to occupy Athens on as wide a front as possible. So Artaxerxes 
scems to have decided, for he sent Megabyzus with a full purse to Sparta to purchase an 
invasion of Attica.’ For this we have the reliable evidence of Thucydides: of any action taken 
in Ionia we hear nothing in our literary sources. Yet it is reasonable to believe that while 
Artaxerxes was sending money to Greece the two western satraps were not idle. Conditions 
were, indeed, extremely favourable to Persian encroachment. The allies were discontented 
with the Peloponnesian War, the overthrow of the Areopagus had sharpened the division 
between democrats and oligarchs, Athens was preoccupied with war in Greece and Egypt. 
And in the course of the fifties Medism received the substantial encouragement of Persian 
success against Athens and the League. 

The disaster in Egypt may not have been so overwhelming as the account of Thucydides 
seems to suggest," but, even at the lowest estimate, the losses to the League, and especially to 
Athens, were heavy and the immediate results important. The victory of the Eurymedon had 
paved the way for a phase of vigorous aggression in the Eastern Mediterranean. Squadrons 
had sailed east of the Chelidonian Islands to consolidate the victory,’ the Greeks of Cyprus 
had been given encouragement and support, the coast of Phoenicia was raided.” The first 
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success of the Persian expeditionary force under Megabyzus in 456 seriously threatened the 
Greek ascendancy; the final victory was decisive. Cyprus was temporarily abandoned by the 
League; a Persian fleet might even be expected in the Aegean. 

There are good reasons, then, for expecting disaffection in the League, and especially 
in lonia, during this period; but the evidence at our disposal is fragmentary and, often, 
uncertain. None of the contemporary inscriptions are well preserved, few can be dated 
accurately. But, collectively, they provide invaluable information and justify important 
conclusions. 

The first document which we should consider, as being probably the earliest, is the longest 
of the decrees regulating Athenian relations with Erythrae, copied by Fauvel.™ Until 
recently it was commonly held that in this decree Athens dictated terms to Erythrae following 
an unsuccessful revolt; but such an assumption has been seriously shaken by Highby’s thorough 
re-examination of the problem.'* Highby emphasises the friendliness of relations implied in 
the document, and especially in the oath to be taken by the democratic council. Loyalty 
is to be shown not merely to Athens, as in the later oath imposed on Chalcis, but to the allies 
as well (1, 22): otx [dqrosa}tégopa “AGevaiov To - i anh ov5é [tov] youvudyov Tov 
*A§evaiov. The Mede is still prominent in the background (1.25): [otre] vTov ofeu |. y46v(tov) 
[karr]oféyooum o6[2] Five .. . 2... [tov &] MrSes oeu>yo[vrolv. Erythrae appears 
to preserve her judicial autonomy: penalties are prescribed, but the cases are to be heard 
at Erythrae (1. 29). Solidarity with the League is implied in the provision that exile from 
Erythrae involves exile from League territory (l. 30). The clue to the interpretation of the 
decree Highby finds in 1. 31 f. ‘If any one is found betraying the city of the Erythraeans 
to the tyrants he shall die. .. .’. This, he rightly argues, is not a general provision against 
tyranny, but a specific safeguard against definite individuals: the democracy now being 
established by Athens was preceded by a tyranny. From this he concludes that Erythrae, 
ruled by tyrants, stood outside the League in the seventies, and became a member shortly 
before or shortly after the Eurymedon, when Athens championed a democratic rising and 
installed a garrison to protect the new democracy which she had established. 

Highby has rightly emphasised aspects of the decree which other historians have neglected, 
but we may question his main conclusions. The fact that the new democracy was preceded 
by a tyranny does not prove that Erythrae had been ruled by tyrants since the battle of Mycale 
and before. The evidence equally admits of the view that the tyranny referred to represents 
a Medising movement which temporarily broke Erythrae’s connection with the League: 
in fact the terms of the decree still make this the more natural interpretation. The friendliness 
of the decree has been over-cmphasised by Highby. The oath of loyalty, it is true, recognises 
the importance of the allies, but the expulsion and recall of Erythraean citizens rests on the 
decision of Athens alone. Not only is the first democratic council to be established by purely 
Athenian officers, the fricxotro: and the ppovpapyos, but the gpoupapyos is also to be partly 
responsible for the approval of its successors (Il. 12-14). The retention of an Athenian garrison 
in Erythrae is not necessarily a sign of imperialism, for its primary function was to protect 
Erythrae from a return of Medism, but the political role of the commander suggests that 
Athens intended to maintain a close control. Further, if this decree marked the incorporation 
of Erythrae into the League, as Highby maintains, we might expect it to open with a clause to 
that effect—some such phrase as youppayiav elvot "EpuSpaiois Kai “ASnvaiois Kal younudyors, 
as in the treaties with Phocis, Leontini, Rhegium.“ Instead the first section of the decree is 
concerned withthe obligations of Erythrae to the Great Panathenaea, a purely Athenian festival. 
These obligations are set out in detail; the attempt to make the Great Panathenaea an empire 
festival is only just beginning. But we may doubt whether the Erythracans, for whom the 
minimum value of the victims is strictly laid down, would have viewed the invitation to join 
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with Athenian colonists as a privilege. I do not suggest that Athens was unduly harsh in her 
treatment of Erythrae; she had intervened in support of the democratic faction and had 
every reason to be generous to a government which was likely to remain loyal: but her 
control was firm. 

There remains the problem of dating the decree. If we could accept Highby’s identifica- 
tion of J.G. i? 12/13a as part of the document, our margin of error would be limited; for this 
fragment can be studied in the museum at Athens and compared with a long series of dated 
documents. The temptation must be resisted. The fragment is strictly stoichedon, with 
lines of forty-seven letters: it is almost certain that the lost decree cannot be restored on this 
basis.* The rho of the fragment is angular without tail: that form rarely, if ever, appears 
in the lost decree. The fragment preserves part of an oath, from the bottom of the stone: 
it is unlikely but not impossible that the oath to be administered to the council was followed 
by a second oath in the same document. 

Little importance can be attached to letter forms, when Fauvel’s copy, as well as the original 
stone, has been lost. Highby, after rather cursory comparisons, thought that they indicated a 
date in the middle sixties. Meritt '° has pointed out that the early forms of beta, phi and rho 
all appear as late as 450/49. He has also advanced positive arguments which support a later 
rather than an earlier dating. The emphasis on the Athenian Boule and Demos in the oath 
‘implies the democratic ascendancy of the Council of the Five Hundred, and one wonders 
whether it is not more appropriate after the reforms of Ephialtes than before.’ De Sanctis 1 
has drawn the same conclusion. We know perhaps too little of the spirit and formal expression 
of Athenian government in the period before the reforms to stress this point, but other argu- 
ments tend to the same conclusion. Meritt points out that the length of the line (c. 47 letters) 
implies that the letters should be relatively small and not too widely spaced, features that 
argue against an early dating. We may also note that, whatever the exact form of the prescript, 
mention 1s made of the &motétns. This is consistent with the full democratic formula as we 
know it in the fifties and later. No mention, however, is made of the &moterns in the two 
prescripts that have survived from the period before the overthrow of the Areopagus 17: it is 
tempting to believe that the full formula, mentioning the prytanising tribe, secretary, epistates 
and proposer, was first introduced with the radical reforms of Ephialtes. 

The lost decree is not our only evidence for relations between Athens and Erythrae during 
this period: three surviving fragments, two in the Epigraphic Museum at Athens, one in the 
British Museum, call for brief discussion. Two of these fragments, I.G.i.2 11 and 12/13a, mention 
Erythrae or the Erythraeans and are clearly relevant to our purpose: the relevance of the 
third (12/13b) is, at best, uncertain. Koehler thought that both the fragments in Athens 
came from the same stele and formed part of the same decree: as Kirchhoff saw, he was 
almost certainly wrong. In spite of a general similarity in style, there are small but significant 
differences in some of the letter forms, and, whereas the cutter of the smaller fragment (b) 
used marks of punctuation, no traces of punctuation are found on the larger fragment (a). 
The same objections prevent the association of 12/13b with t1, and we may ignore it. Though 
it deals with judicial relations there is no evidence to connect it with Erythrae. 

There remain then two fragments, and these bear a very strong resemblance to each 
other. T’he letter forms and the size and spacing of letters correspond: it is a reasonable 
hypothesis that they are in fact part of a single decree, What relation in time and tendency 
does this decree bear to the decree that is lost? As far as letter forms are concerned, they need 
not be far apart: both use similar early forms of sigma, beta, phi. The reference in the 
London fragment to a g@poupapyos (1.6) and, more particularly, to éricKorrot (I. 4) recalls the 
lost decree, and suggests that the two decrees may be part of the same settlement. For com- 
parison we could point to the Chalcis settlement following the revolt of 446, for there too the 
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terms imposed were not confined to a single decree. The Athens fragment comes from 
the very end of the decree and gives us part of an oath: olx dmro[ote|oouali] ’A[Gevaiov To 
mAgbos oUSE TOV youvydyo]|y Tév *AGev[aio]y odt” aultés fyd otte GAAOI Treioopal, AAG 
yvdluje: té[1] “A6le]vaiov treic[opat.] . . . . If the two decrees are contemporaries this may 
represent an oath taken by the whole people, as distinct from the council; but the last clause 
seems to have a more imperial flavour than the oath administered to the Boule, and it 1s 
perhaps better, tentatively, to refer it to a second and later decree. 

A clue to the dating may be found in the tribute lists of the late fifties. In the assessment 
period following 450 there is a close relation between Erythrae and the small communities on 
her peninsula: Polichna, Sidousa, Pteleon, Boutheia, Normally they are named individually 
but are listed together, as in 450/49. In the assessment period 434-430 they are listed 
as "Epufpaio: kal youvteAds. In the first period, 454-450, no entry for Erythrae has 
survived. The only town on the peninsula which is known to have paid is Boutheta, in the 
first two lists; and in 453/2, where alone the quota is preserved, its tribute is 3 talents, in striking 
contrast to the ro00 dr. which it pays later. Wade-Gery !* has pointed the significance of 
these figures: * there is litthe doubt that in the first period it (Boutheia) acts as the syntely- 
centre for Sidousa, Pteleon, etc.’ We may infer that, at least from 454 to 452, Erythrae 
was outside the League: its first known payment comes in 449. Kolbe,*° agreeing with 
Highby’s interpretation of the lost decree, has concluded that Erythrae first entered the League 
between 452 and 449. We have already seen reason to question Highby’s conclusion, in the 
actual terms of the decree; but the case against him becomes very much stronger if we accept 
Kolbe’s dating—Highby may well be feeling uncomfortable at the boldness of his allies. The 
middle sixties form a reasonable historical background for the entry of important new members 
to the League: it would be a strange paradox that Erythrae should have remained pro- 
Persian in sympathy after the Greek victory at the Eurymedon and should freely enter the 
League after the defeat in Egypt. It is surely easier to believe that Erythrae was a member 
in the sixties, but became disaffected in the fifties. The letter forms of the fragments we have 
studied suit admirably the date implied by the tribute lists. 

A complex argument may here be briefly summarised. The tribute lists suggest that 
Erythrae was outside the League from 454 to. 450. J.G.i° 11 and 12/13a, probably parts of a 
single decree, represent the restoration of Athenian control at the end of this period. The 
lost decree, J.G.i? 10, also represents an Athenian settlement of affairs at Erythrae, but does 
not come from the same decree. As far as we can judge from its letter forms, it might be an 
exact contemporary, but a comparison of the oaths in the two decrees suggests that it is earlier. 
Until we have more evidence, two hypotheses should be left open. It is possible that Erythrae 
broke away in the early fifties (the sixties cannot be absolutely excluded), was recovered, but 
gave further trouble in the late fifties. It is more probable, perhaps, that the lost decree 
represents the first settlement between 452 and 449, that it did not prove completely satisfactory 
or sufficient, and was closely followed by our second decree. 

Such a construction becomes more compelling when we consider contemporary develop- 
ments in another Persian city. In turning from Erythrae to Miletus we have a firmer starting 
point. The report of the ovyypageis on Athenian relations with Miletus ** was adopted by 
the Assembly in 450/49; and the recent discovery of a new fragment of the stele by Oliver 
has thrown considerable light on the measures adopted by Athens. These suggest an imperial- 
ism more developed than that of the lost Erythrae decree. Judicial relations are set out in 
full. Not only are cases arising from military and tribute obligations to be heard in Athens; 
it seems also that certain other cases are to be referred to Athenian courts. For the oath 
imposed on Miletus we have no evidence, though provision is made for Athenian officials to 
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administer it. As at Erythrae, a garrison has been installed at Miletus, but it seems that 
political control is given to a civil board rather than to the ppoUpapyos. The first recom- 
mendation of the commission is that five men shall be chosen at once by the assembly to go 
to Miletus. They are referred to several times in the document, as tor &pyovtes Foi "AGevatov, 
Fot trevte, Fot trevre For Gpyovres, and their duties are important. They are to co-operate with 
the local magistrates, apparently in establishing the military and financial obligations of 
Miletus, they are to administer the oath, they are to exercise some form of judicial control. 
They are nowhere called éicxotroi, nor does that title appear in the document: Oliver % 
is surely right in regarding them as a board of Athenian political residents, as distinct from a 
temporary commission. Such officials we have long known, from inscriptions and literary 
sources, in a later phase of the empire; the dating of the decree imposing Athenian coinage 
and weights and measures on the allies to the early forties * has now shown that these &pyovtes 
T&v ‘ASnvaiwv were already a familiar institution before the Thirty Years’ Peace of 446/5. 
Their appearance at Miletus in 450/49 should be stressed, for it marks a stronger interference 
with local autonomy than the establishment of ppoJpoi. One other point in this document 
is relevant to our purpose and demands brief discussion. In re-editing the text, on the dis- 
covery of the new fragment, Oliver restored Il. 48-50 as follows: tatra 8’ dvaypaqo]|[ai] év 
oTéAgt, [Ka] Tols poepiouacl: toils "Afevatov alel ypeotion tds MiAeciog x]|[ai] pt StapOdi[pev] 
pebe KoKoTeyv[ev otros pe kUpta EoTot. . . . . The Milesians, it appears, are to use the decrees 
of the Athenians; they are not to destroy them, nor to contrive to render them invalid. Oliver 
believes that the decrees in question were ‘ special decrees issued from time to time, concerning 
chiefly the commercial relations between members of the empire’; but this does not seem to 
be the most natural meaning: reference is much more probably made to the decrees, of which 
the present document is one, regulating Athenian relations with Miletus. The insertion of this 
clause, if this is the right interpretation, suggests that the situation in Miletus was unstable 
and that the Athenian settlement might arouse strong opposition. 

Before we reconstruct the background of this document other evidence must be considered. 
A mid-fitth-century Milesian decree ** provides for the perpetual and hereditary outlawing 
of two families. The motive for this drastic action, as Tod and others have suggested, is no 
doubt some form of treason, presumably an attempt, whether successful or not, to establish a 
tyranny in Miletus. As at Erythrae, the tyranny may have been supported by the Mede; 
probably it meant secession from the League. Of this there is perhaps again a reflection in 
the tribute lists. In 454/3 “the Milesians from Leros’ and ‘ the Milesians from Teichiussa ’ 
pay separately,** the former as much as three talents. From 450 down to the assessment of 
420 Leros and Teichiussa disappear from the tribute records, presumably because Miletus 
controls her dependencies and pays for them. When they appear again in 427/6 they are 
listed immediately after Miletus. Such is the natural order, but there is no entry for Miletus 
in this position in 454/3. We may conclude that Miletus had broken away from the League, 
and, perhaps, that some of the loyalists had taken refuge in Leros 26 and Teichiussa—in much 
the same manner as the anti-Persian faction in Colophon fled to Notium in 430 when their 
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fragment from Cos, unlike the other fragments of this 
decree known, was engraved in Attic on Pentelic marble. 


and may therefore be compared with a long series of datable 
inscriptions from Athens. It is gerous to press argu- 
ments from letter forms too hard, but the three-bar sigma 
of the fragment points to a date before the middle forties, 
The aa ap Sigma appears occasionally in the fifties: it 
is dominant after 446, In no later surviving decree (and 
several are preserved from the middle forties) is the archaic 
form used. The doo from Samos (Schede, Ath. Mitt., 


ALIV, p. 7), which have the three-bar sigma, would be an 


exception to the rule, if they mark the settlement of 499; 
but until this date is established beyond dispute (and ihe 
letter forms seem strangely archaic for Samian or Attic 


taken to the Athenian decree, but Gardner had long ago 
pointed out a break in the coinages of the islands and most 


of the cities of western Asia by the middle of the century 


(FHS, AXAIII, 1913, pp. 147 ff, especially pp. 150 and 
151), 

™ ‘Tod, No. 35. 

"The best text in The Athenian Tribute Lists, Vol. 1, 
List I, Gol. VI, 19-22. 

“We may compare Hecatacus’ advice to Aristagoras 
in the Ionian revolt to fortify Leros if driven out of Miletus 
(Her., V, 125). 
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own city had fallen under Persian influence.27_ The Milesian loyalists continued to pay tribute 
from their new home, as did the Colophonians later. By 452/1 they were probably back in 
Miletus, for in that year the entry MiAéo[io1],28 without qualification, appears in the year’s 
tribute list. 

The constitutional history of Miletus in this period is still uncertain. In the early fourth 
century we find a fully developed democracy on an Athenian model, with the Attic tribes and 
two others, and the Athenian system of prytanies.?* It is logical to believe that the Milesian 
government which in 441 attracted the sympathy of Samian democrats was a democracy: 
it is more difficult to feel confident when it was established. There is a natural temptation 
to believe that it was imposed by Athens at the date of the commission’s report, but the docu- 
ment affords no evidence to support this view.” The five Athenian Goyovtes are to co-operate 
with the existing magistrates, and not with a democratic council; and the mputaves of 1. 67 
seem to be the long-established board of Milesian magistrates rather than the standing com- 
mittee of a council. Further, the Old Oligarch ** tells us that at one period the Athenians 
* chose the best men ’ in Miletus, but that the experiment was unsuccessful: they soon revolted 
and cut down the demos. It is possible then that the Milesian tyranny was followed by an 
oligarchy, which in turn proved unsatisfactory, with the result that Athens again interfered 
and established a democracy. It is perhaps worth noting that in the tribute list of 448/7, 
which is particularly well preserved, Miletus does not appear, and its position in the following 
year suggests strongly that it had in fact defaulted. The list of 447/6 follows very closely the 
order of its predecessor. Miletus is listed towards the end of the first column, immediately 
preceded by Aenos and Thasos, which seem to have made incomplete payments in 447, and 
followed by Latmos, Myous, Ephesus, Iasus, Kindya which did not appear at all. There 
seems then to have been a renewal of disaffection at Miletus in 447, which may have led to the 
change of constitution. | 

Once again a briefsummary: In 454/3 tribute 1s paid by Milesians in Leros and Teichiussa, 
and Miletus herself apparently makes no payment. The town is in revolt, and the loyalists 
have fled. The tribute list of 452/1 suggests that they are back by then, and the local Milesian 
inscription reflects the expulsion of the Medizers. In that document: &myjvier fill the role 
of mputéveis; an Athenian constitution has not been introduced and we may date to this 
period the Athenian support of oligarchy mentioned by the Old Oligarch. In 450/49 
(1.G.i2, 22) Athens tightened her control by measures which included the establishment of 
Athenian political residents, but the oligarchy was still tolerated. The experiment was 
unsuccessful: stasis followed, Miletus refused tribute payment in 448/7. A new settlement was 
needed, and a democracy was now imposed on the Athenian model. 

We have seen something of Medism in Ionia during the fifties. The Mede is also recognised 
as a potential danger in Aeolis, as the decree recording Athens’ gratitude to Sigeum shows. 





27 ‘Thuc., III, 34. XXXVI, pp. 2off.). All these critics prefer to date lists 
List q, Col. Il, 28. sand 8 to 449/68 and 448/7, and consider that in 447/6 
® Th. Wiegand, Sitch. Berl. Akad. (1901), P- gin either no list was recorded (Accame) or a very short list 
2 A much later copy (S/G7, 57) gives the regulations ten and Dow). They have been answered by Meritt 
drafted by the Médroi at Miletus for the sacred ceremonies (Glass. Phil, XXAVIII, pp. 229 ff.) and Wade-Gery {in a 
under their e, in the year 450/99. That the date is paper to be published in ffesperia). ‘The two main arnru- 
the year of the Athenian decree is probabty not coincidence, ments, in my opinion, for retaining the A. 7.1. dating are: 
but no conclusion can be drawn from the Milesian inserip- (t) The absence of a numeral, for the first and probably 


tion as to the precise nature of Athenian interference in this the last time, in the prescript of List 7 suggests irregularity. 
or the form of government under which the Moarot (2) Ifa third list in this period was recorded it should have 


ear 
bem their revulations. been inscribed on the lateral face below List 8 where there was 
at Pseudo-Xen., Ath, Pol., 3, tt. ample room for a shortened list. It is clear, however, that 


22 “The dating of the lists of the second assessment pe the space below List 8 was Ieft blank. It 1s also probable 
remains controversial. I accept the conclusions of A.T.L., that the top of the reverse face was left blank in view of the 
and consider that Lists 7 and 8 are rightly dated to 448/7 absence of identified inscribed fragments. 
and 447/6, and that no quota list for 449/8 was recorded I consider that Meritt has pushed the purely epigraphic 
on the stele, evidence too far in maintaining that bBSours is virtually 
This dating has been strongly attacked by Accame impossible in the prescript of List 8. But éy5ceu.vu. is a 
(Rix. di Fil, XVI (412-3). Gomme (Glass. Re., LIV, posible reconstruction as Dow admits and Wade-Gery 
pp. 65-7), Dow (Class. Phil., XXXVIL, pp. 371 ff, and emphasises, 
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A recently discovered fragment of the stone, published by Meritt,®* dates this decree to the 
archonship of Antidotos, 451/o. ‘The men of Sigeum are praised for their loyalty to the Athenian 
demos and, in the final clause of the decree, they are promised protection ‘ against anyone 
soever on the mainland,’an indirect reference to the Mede. Meritt has suggested that this decree 
marks the entry of Sigeum to the League, but such a view must rest on other premises—the 
inscription of 451/o gives it no support. ‘The length of line is short, twenty-three letters only, 
and the form of stele is typical of the high narrow stones used for complimentary decrees in 
honour of cities or individuals.** It is certain that the decree did not include elaborate pro- 
visions such as we find in the Erythraean and Milesian settlements: if Sigeum was now being 
enrolled as a new member we should have expected a much lengthier document. One other 
argument used by Meritt is more serious: Sigeum does not appear on our fragments of the 
tribute lists until 449. Alternative explanations may, however, be offered. It is possible that 
Sigeum’s absence from our record is due to coincidence, for some coincidences there must 
surely be among the names which have not survived from 454 to 450. It is also possible that 
Sigeum’s tribute had been remitted in return for help provided to Athens, or, less probably, 
that she had paid her money to Athenian forces operating in or near the district.2* For it is 
difficult to believe that Sigeum, an Athenian colony, would have stood outside the League so 
long. She had certainly had closer ties with the Athenian tyrants than with the Athenian state, 
and Hippias had taken refuge there on his expulsion from Athens when he was looking to 
Persia for help; but a change of attitude in the town might be expected on the Greek victory 
at Mycale and the Athenian foundation of the Delian League. Even if Sigeum had remained 
under Persian control after Mycale, Cimon would have surely added it to the League in his 
Hellespontine campaign, which followed soon after the Eurymedon.™ In that campaign, as 
we know from the casualty list,3’7 men died fighting *émi Zryeion’, and Plutarch’s account 
suggests that the operations were completely successful. It is easier then to believe that our 
decree records the official gratitude of Athens to Sigeum for loyalty during a difficult period, 
when other cities were infected with Medism and had to be brought back into the League 
by force. 

lf we are right in believing that there was widespread unrest in Asia Minor at this time, 
it would be natural to suspect Colophon. From early days she had carried her Hellenism 
lightly. She did not celebrate the Apaturia,®* she played no active part in the Ionian revolt. 
In the fifth century her coinage was minted on the Persian standard,®® and in the Second 
Peloponnesian War she took an early opportunity to Medize, in 430.4°. Her inland position 
made her less accessible to Athenian sea-power than the coastal cities. 

We have, in fact, some fragments of a decree regulating the affairs of Colophon." A 
commission of five Athenians is sent to the town, as to Miletus. The oath is partly pre- 
served, but cannot be restored with certainty. The allies may or may not have been 
mentioned, but the restoration of 1. 39: Kai Sepolkpatiav ot Katadtco tiv viv dcav] is 
extremely probable. Athens, it seems, has replaced a tyranny or oligarchy by a de- 
mocracy. The letter forms of this decree are notoriously irregular and difficult to date; 
but the years from 454 to 450 should probably be excluded, because Colophon pays her 
tribute regularly in the first period. In view of the developed form of phi especially, 
it is easier to place the decree in the early forties than in the early fifties. This again fits in 
well with the evidence of the tribute lists, for no Colophonian entry has been preserved in 449, 
447 or 446. Earlier trouble cannot be proved, but suspicion would not be uncritical. 

We may finally turn to the tribute lists for evidence of a more comprehensive character. 








eG M, 92, re-edited, with new fragment, Meritt, tribute payment was not mace at Athens. 
Hesperia V, g6o- .  Plut.. Cimon, 14. 
11 Cf IG i, 23, 96, 56, Ba. | 87 1G i, g28, I. 
ses the tribute lists of the ay rarcnr apres period ™ Her., i : 
tribute paid to overseas officers or forces is listed separately ™® Head, Historia Numorunt, ' 
(e.g-, List 25, Col. I, §9; Col. TN, 66). Such distinctions  Thuc., LIT, ga. Re 3 
are not made in the carly lists, but it is probable that "JG i*, 14/15. A better text in Hondius, Noor Inscrip- 
Athena’s quota would be recorded even when the main _ fiones Alticaz, pp. 7 ff. 
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In 449 roughly 175 cities paid tribute to Athens. During the first assessment period from 454 


- to 450 the numbers are considerably lower. 


In 454/3, the first year recorded, the maximum 


number of lines is 150, set out in six columns, but the bottom of the final column is missing 
and there may have been one or more vacant lines. In estimating the number of cities entered 
on the stele, however, special provision must be made for the abnormally large number of 
double-line entries. While three cities in one place occupy two lines, no less than ten occupy 
two lines, and one-third of the list is missing. The maximum number of cities is 141, and the 
actual number was probably nearer 135. In the following three lists the count of lines gives a 
closer estimate, since double-line entries are much rarer (1, 4, 3 respectively) and the number 
of lines at the bottom of columns which may have been uninscribed is negligible. The margin 
of error, especially in lists 2, 3, 4 1s sufficiently small for importance to be attached to the 


figures : 
List No. Date. 
I. 4554/3 
2, 453/2 
3. 452/1 
4- 451/0 


Maximum Estimated 

No. of Cities. No. of Cities, 
r4! 135 
162 158 
147 145 
157 155 


Notes.—({1) Max. no. of cities is based on the actual number of cities preserved +- the 
number of missing lines, making no allowance for possible double-line entries. 

(2) Estimated no. of cities makes allowance for double-line entries in missing parts of the 
list. The number of such entries in the missing lines of list 2 is assumed to be larger than in 
lists 3 or 4 since only one-third of list 2 is present as against two-thirds of lists 3 and 4. 


The first list is the shortest of which we have evidence. 


It follows immediately after the 


Egyptian disaster “* and the transference of the treasury from Delos to Athens, and suggests 


cai er igs cuit Egyptian revolt is not vital to 
the main thesis of this paper, but it affects ses cba 
individual arguments. The following scheme is adopted. 
Inares’ first move should come before Artaxerxes has com- 
pletely stabilised his position: Diodorus’ date (XI, 71), 
46/2, may be right. local Persian forces in the Delta 
were overcome without difficulty: Achaemenes brought 
reinforcements. He was defeated by Inaros at Papremis 
(461 or carly 460), and the Persians took refuge in. Memphi 

supported by a small force of Phoenician ships im the “Nile. 
In 460 Inaros appealed to the Athenians in Cypr s for help 
(in spite of Di * account, Herodotus, Thucydides and 
Ctesias all imply that the Athenians were not t at 
fapremis). The Athenians nt Ke Sp ety sees 
including a Samian contingent (Alp iT, p. 209), 
which defeated the Phoenicrans of Memphis it the Nile 


and settled down to snes, the Persian force. In 456 
Megabyzus and Artabanus brought down strong reinforce- 
ments: the Greeks were thrown back on the defensive, 
and finally capitulated in the carly summer of 454. 
(1) It is assumed that the disaster is set by Thuc. (I, 109 
and 110) in a chronological setting, after the expedition 
of ‘Tolmides (455), before the Thessalian expedition and 
Pericles’ raid on Sicyon from Pegae. Following these 
expeditions there was inactivity for three Gickrmrovreoy 
itav tpSe—and then the cna bump truce with Sparta. 
This truce was made in 451 ‘+ Cimon's return from 
ostracism (spring), before the end of the summer. Military 
| ay okey ones eae es 

a) td rev “EMdeae wpdypota igdapy EE it) woksuiycarr 
(Thuc., I, 110, 1). This should mean that the Greeks 
were in Egypt six complete years. If the end came in 
the summer of 454, they will have intervened in summer 
460. The offensive against the Peloponnesians began after 
the first success in Egypt. (3) The in Gr eres list is dated 
to 454/9. This suggests that the final failure in Egypt, 
the probable cause of the transference of the treasury fror 

Wallace (TAPA, LXVII, 1936, p. 252) has advocated a 





later date. He believes that Athens intervened late in 
459, that Megabyzus relieved Memphis in the summer of 
454, that the Greeks capitulated at th 
he thinks, fits the failure of the Egyp 
chronological framework at the point of its climax, the 
decisive victory of Megabyzus before Memphis. This 
receded the Thessalian : ign and Pericles’ expedition, 
but the capitulation came later, For such a practice he 
compares (following de Sanctis, Storia delle bblica 
Aiemese*, pop. 485 H.) Thucydides” treatment of Ithome. 
The comparison, however, is not exact. 

Admittedly, if we read Secinp fra in I, rog, 1 (as I, with 
Wallace, believe that we should), Thuc. proceeds in 109, 4 
to events which come earlier than the fall of Ithome, 
described in 103, 3. But that was the natural result of 
describing the siege of Ithome in a single piece. It does 
not explain why Thuc. chose this particular point to 
complete the story of the ‘pian expedition. That he 
did so because it marked the crisis is possible, but mot 
supported by reference to Thucydidean practice. Wallace 
argues that * the alarm caused by the final, less spectacular 
defeat of the Athenians cighteen months later, with which 
the removal of the treasury is usually connected, seems not 
to provide so good a motive’ as the relief of Memphis by 
Megabyzus. From the narrative of Thuc, it is clear that 
for the Greeks the final defeat was infinitely more spectacu- 
lar than the first serious check. 9 sotd. yije trode te Al yutrtion; 
eel Tols Euupdyour pay dxparnoe mel ix tis Mingibog tbryAace 
Tous “EAArwas wal tikog bs TpoctmitiGa Thy vijcoy koticAgce: 
the first blow fell on the Beyponn land forces, the position 
of the Greeks only became desperate later. ‘The careless- 
ness of the vijes Siabdyet suggests that even at the end it 
was not realised in Athens how desperate it had become. 

Wallace uses the Erechtheid casualty list (JG i*, 929, 
Tod, No. 26) in support. The places are listed chrono- 


Baye and che Grentet part then setae ee eo 
en route: the list | 2 Of 45) in 
56. Certainly it is difficult to date this list back to 460; 
fr hk eed not necessarily mark the first year of the 
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widespread unrest in the League. The variation of numbers in the next three years 
suggests that Athens is too preoccupied or too weak to enforce regular payment. When she 
has secured a five years’ truce with Sparta in 451 and won a major victory off Cyprus in 450, 
she is better able to enforce her will, and the total of tribute received rises sharply in 440. 

One further feature of these early lists calls for attention. A striking number of island 
cities do not appear in our records of the first period. Of the Euboean cities, Chalcis, Eretria, 
Hestiaea, Styra appear for the first time in 449 or later. Of the Cyclades Naxos, Paros, Tenos 
are also missing. Some of these absences from our record may be explained by the coincidence 
of survival, but coincidence can hardly cover all the cases. Although the early lists are still 
very incomplete, more than 170 cities appear one or more times, and the proportion of absentees 
in the other districts is very different. Of the Hellespontine states that appear before the end 
of the second assessment period only three are missing ™; in Ionia the Erythraean syntely 
(apart from Boutheia) is the sole instance, though we might add two states which appear for 
the first time in the third period.** In the Thraceward district there are only three clear cases 
and one of these, Sciathus, is near to Euboea; but here again we should perhaps add two states 
which appear first in the late forties.4° In Caria the number is higher, Ten states that appear 
in the second period are absent in the first, and five more appear first in the third period. But 
this we should expect. The Carian district was always the most difficult to control and it 
was unlikely so soon after the defeat in Egypt that Athenian ships would sail regularly to Caria 
to enforce payment. 

From these figures it 1s legitimate to conclude that a considerable proportion of the inland 
district did not bring tribute to Athens in the late fifties, a fact which needs explanation in 
view of the nearness of many of them to the Peiraeus. West,4* who was the first to recognise 
the problem, explained it by dating the conversion of ship contributions to money payments in 
the last phase of Cimon’s control of League forces and League policy. For this interpretation 
he found evidence in the literary sources. Thucydides,4? he argues, sets an upper limit in 
the revolt of Naxos: for it is in a digression immediately after his account of that revolt that he 
explains briefly the causes and results of the many revolts which followed. ‘ The allies,’ he 
says, ‘ brought all this upon themselves: for the majority of them disliked military service and 
absence from home, and so they agreed to contribute their share of the expense instead of ships.” 
West finds a more exact date in a passage of Plutarch’s Life of Cimon.*® We are there told 
that Cimon persuaded the allies to send moncy instead of crews in opposition to the other 
generals, who had followed a systematic policy of fines and punishments towards states which 
failed to contribute their full quota of ships. Though Plutarch gives no explicit indication of 
date, West argues that this must have been at a time when Cimon was in control of the League, 
but following a period when others had been in power. Such conditions are only satisfied 
after Cimon’s return from ostracism, for, previous to his expulsion, his control had been un- 
disputed. The change was made when the allies had been made war weary by campaigns in 
Peloponnesian waters and in Egypt. It was, at the time, a popular policy, adopted by Cimon 
to concihate the allies before what proved to be his final campaign in eastern waters. 

Thus stated, the new policy seems at first sight to have reasonable motives; but the texts 
have been rigorously handled. The passage in Thucydides affords no secure basis. The 
abandonment of ship contributions is given as the main reason for the ineffectiveness of revolt: 





Egyptian expedition. If only part of the fleet from Cyprus 45/2 would be surprising if this list immediately followed 
(cf. note 8) had gone to Egypt in 460, it would be natural the disaster: for the year's tribute would have normally 
to follow up the offensive in Cyprus and on the coast of been paid not in the summer of 453 but at the Dionysia in 
Phoenicia in 459. One last argument should be examined. 452. 

# ‘The fact that quite a few Carian CUES (imeluding two which aa Harpagianoi, Olenoi, Sigeum, 

do not appear again) paid tribute in 459/2 perhaps suggests " Tsindioi, Pugeles. 

that an Athenian fleet was active in the neighbourhood in * Acanthus seems absent in the first period. Othorioi 
the summer of 453° This is not decisive. “The towns in and Potidaea appear for the first time certainly in 4493/2 
question are mainly in the Ceramic Gulf: Athens might and 445/4. 

well have sent a small fleet here one or two vears after the aa Hist, Rev., 1930, pp. 267 ff. 

defeat in Egypt. We may even argue that the rise in the " ‘Thuc. I, 99. 

number of States paying from c. 141 in 154/3 to c.159 in = Plut., Cim., 11. 
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having no fleets, the allies were unprepared for war. The revolts in question followed that of 
Naxos; the change to money payments may have come either before or after, but, if it came 
as long after as West assumes, Thucydides would surely have put the passage in a later context. 
Nor can we follow West in his interpretation of Plutarch. Plutarch’s source may contain 
nothing more than light embroidery round this same chapter in Thucydides: but even assum- 
ing that it has independent value, it would suit a date in the sixties as well as the much later 
date proposed by West. It is an over-simplification of history to believe that Cimon’s control 
was undisputed until his ostracism. The storm broke in 461, but it had been growing for some 
years. The assembly was sharply divided on the issue of sending a force to help Sparta at 
Ithome, Cimon had been prosecuted on his return from Thasos, Ephialtes, the leading radical, 
had been elected general soon after the Eurymedon. 

West’s thesis has no solid support in the literary sources, but it remains a possible explana- 
tion of the apparent absence of these cities from the tribute lists of the first period, especially 
if the emphasis of his argument is slightly shifted. West considered that the cities which paid no 
tribute in the first period were charter members who until 450 provided ships. Wade-Gery 
(in a paper not yet published) argues that these West Acgean cities continued to provide ships 
until 450, not because they were charter members, but because they were near to the Peiraecus 
and convenient for the assembly of the fleet. The thesis thus restated is more persuasive, but 
it may still be doubted whether 450 is a plausible context for the transition from ship contribu- 
tions to money payments. In 450 Cimon required a /arge fleet urgently. The extra money 
that would come in from the West Aegean cities would not provide ships for the Cyprian 
campaign. If the ships of these cities had served through the fifties they would be too useful 
for the Cyprian campaign to be left in home waters. | 

A different explanation may therefore be sought for the absence of the islanders in the 
first period. Nesselhauf #* is more probably right in regarding it as a sign of disaffection in 
the district, following the Egyptian disaster. We may suspect an additional motive in the 
removal of the treasury from Delos to Athens in 454. The islands may have resented this step 
more than the other districts which were less closely associated with Delos. When the system 
of cleruchies was begun by Athens, it was the island district which suffered most heavily. We 
may, with Nesselhauf, see in this measure a penalty for their defaulting. 

The dating of these settlements must next be considered, for the problem is vital to any 
study of the development of Athenian imperialism. Nesselhauf,” after a full survey of the 
evidence, adds his support to the general view that they fall in the period 448-6 and represent 
an attempt to shift the resentment caused by the maintenance of the empire after the Peace of 
Callias. We need feel no qualms in neglecting Diodorus’ * dating of the Chersonnese cleruchy 
to 453/2 in face of an almost certain inference from the tribute lists. The discovery that what 
was formerly regarded as the tribute list of 448/7 1s, in fact, part of the second year's list, of 
453/2, has indeed modified the problem ”*; but though we no longer have a secure dating to 
447 we can still set the expedition of Pericles between 449 © and 446. If we reject Diodorus, 
Plutarch is the sole literary authority who may have value for our chronology. Plutarch ** 
sets the sending out of cleruchies in the struggle between Thucydides, son of Melesias, and 
Pericles. The emergence of Thucydides as an important political figure follows, in Plutarch’s 
narrative, immediately after the death of Cimon. He was put up by the opposition, and 
concentrated his supporters in the assembly. Pericles, to keep his position, played the dema- 
gogue with such sops to the demos as festivals, annual squadrons in the Aegean providing pay 
for the rowers, and cleruchies. These last were sent out, Plutarch tells us, partly to alleviate 
poverty, partly to strengthen Athens’ control of the allies—poBov 5& Kal ppoupav Tol 





Untersuchungen cur Geschichte der Delisch-Attischen 19304 dr. instead of 1800 as in the first period. This pre- 
Symmachie, pp. 11 4. (Alio, brikeft 30, 1933)- sumably represents an incomplete payment. After the 


% Op. cit., pp. 120 ff, settlement of the cleruchy the tribute of the peninsula 
il Dicd., XL. 88. to 2 talents and the towns pay separately. 
™ Wade-Gery, BSA, XXXIII, pp. ror ff.  Plut., Pericles, p. 11. 


“In 449 (List 5, line 12) xeppowsiro: pay a quota of 
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ui) vecoTepizeiv Tt TrapaKarorKizev Tols TULHEXOIS. The upper limit suggested by Plutarch 1s 
the death of Cimon, in the summer of 450; butit is reasonable to prefer a somewhat later date, 
assuming that Thucydides would not have become a dangerous opponent at once. There is, 
however, no hint of the Peace of Callias in this context, and it is doubtful whether we can 
press its chronological implications closely. 

The evidence of the tribute lists points to a date before the Peace for the first settlements. 
The despatch of settlers to the Chersonnese was accompanied by a considerable reduction 
in tribute, from 18 to 2 talents; and if, as seems very probable, the settlers who went to live 
among the Bisaltai were established in the territory of Argilus, the settlement may account 
for the reduction of tribute from 10} talents to 1 talent.®* It is reasonable to apply this test 
elsewhere. Plutarch includes in his list 500 cleruchs sent to Naxos and 250 to Andros. In 
450 Andros paid 12 talents, In 449 and afterwards 6 talents only. Meyer © inferred from this 
the sending out of a cleruchy in 450, and we may follow him. For Naxos the evidence ts less 
good. Though the name and tribute are restored, in the most recent edition of the texts, in 
the list of 450/49,°7 the name is not certain, and there is no evidence for the amount of tribute 
paid. Naxos appears clearly for the first time in 447,°% and pays then, as later, 6% talents. 
This is a very low tribute for a state which Herodotus 59 described as the most prosperous of 
the islands at the close of the sixth century. It 1s again reasonable to infer that the cleruchy 
had been accompanied by a reduction, and that the cleruchy should be dated before the spring 
of 447. The settlement at Naxos is connected by Pausanias © and probably by Diodorus 61 
with a cleruchy in Euboea: Tolmides established the settlers, after his expedition round the 
Peloponnese in 455 and before the battle of Coronea in 447. This is sound evidence for a 
Euboean settlement, and the tribute lists may give a hint as to one of the places affected. 
Hestiaea is not found on any of the fragments of the first period, but pays in 449." The editors 
have restored a quota of 162 dr., but this is an inference from the recorded payment of 446." 
A tribute of 1000 dr. is surprisingly small for a city that had wide territories: and again it is 
reasonable to infer a reduction in compensation for land given to cleruchs. The argument 
‘n fact is cumulative and convincing: unless we can find a clear instance of a cleruchy which 
was not accompanied by compensation, we should accept the natural inference. Hestiaea 
was settled before 446, Naxos before 447, Andros in 450. It is likely that they formed part of 
a single expedition undertaken by Tolmides in the late summer of 450, and that they were 
intended as a penalty for disaffection in the late fifties. 

Nesselhauf, insisting on the primacy of Plutarch’s evidence, has in a measure anticipated 
these inferences, and rejected them, with little argument. While stressing the importance of 
the tribute lists for the dating of the Chersonnese cleruchy, he will not admit a necessary con- 
nection in other cases between cleruchy and reduction, The settlement of the Chersonnese 
was a friendly measure to protect the inhabitants of the peninsula from Thracian inroads: it 
was natural to offer compensation to friends for the land occupied. At Naxos and Andros 
the motives were different: their cleruchies were a penalty and no concessions necd have been 
made, But, whatever the Athenian motive, the land taken from the Andrians decreased the 
resources on which the tribute assessment was based, and a reduction in tribute should have 
followed. That this was the normal practice of Athens is suggested by her treatment of 
Chalcis. Chalcis revolted with the rest of Euboea in 446, and was crushed: Yet in the assess- 
ment period following the revolt the tribute was reduced from 5 to 3 talents—and for a very 
good Reason the Athenians had confiscated the land of the Hippobotae in the Lelantine 
plain. 

Nesselhauf’s explanation of the low assessment of Naxos is ingenious. Pointing to the low 
tribute of Thasos, which pays only 3 talents after its revolt, he suggests that Naxos may have 
jolene epee ai ekeso oe ao Al 2 a 


8 Nessclhauf, op. cil. p. 131.  Paus., I, 27, 5. 
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received similar treatment when the island was reduced. Athens confiscated the gold mine of 
Thasos: she may have seized some of the resources of Naxos and perhaps restored them on 
the occasion of the cleruchy. This is possible, admittedly, but once again the natural explana- 
tion is simpler and preferable, that Naxos had received compensation for her land, Moreover, 
Nesselhauf has not considered Euboea and Hestiaea seems to offer a clear parallel. Isolated 
cases carry no weight; the force of the argument lies in the accumulation of instances. We 
conclude that cleruchies were first established in 450 before the Peace of Callias had been made. 
But though they are designed to meet the disaffection of the late fifties, they may also anticipate 
the further disaffection that was likely to follow, for by the late summer of 450 the expedition 
had returned from Cyprus, and the decision to negotiate for peace had, no doubt, already been 
made, 

Kolbe,® in his recent study of the beginnings of the Athenian empire, has drawn a sharp 
contrast between the periods before and after the Peace of Gallias. He emphasises the argu- 
ment of the Mytileneans at Olympia in 428%: éei6q 6&2 EwopGpev airrous thy ev Tou 
MrSou éyGpav aviévras, Thv 5 THv Evuucycov GouAwot etreryoptvous, OUK &Seels Ett Tpev— 
the subjection of the allies began only when war with Persia was over. He finds confirmation 
in a comparison between the oath of Erythrae, which preceded the peace, and the oaths of 
Colophon ® and Chalcis which followed it: in the former loyalty is sworn to the allies as well 
as to the Athenians, in the last two only to Athens. He therefore rejects Schafer’s ® view that 
Athens was already showing signs of imperialism in the sixties, and holds that the League 
retained its federal character down to the Peace. Imperialism begins in 449. 

Such a view has little to commend it. Even if we could trust the arguments of the Myt- 
leneans, who had a case to plead, their use of the present participle, aviévras need imply no 
more than a time when Athens seemed to be more interested in reducing allies than in fighting 
Persia, not necessarily a time when peace had actually been made. It is unwise to lay much 
stress on a comparison of oaths, for the Erythraean oath is the sole certain survivor from the 
period before the Peace of Callias, and the allies appear later in the oath imposed on the 
Samians following the crushing of their revolt in 439.°° More serious, Kolbe’s thesis is too 
schematic. It would have been difficult for Athens to take such decisive steps if the ground 
had not already been prepared. Imperialism began in the sixties, but was greatly accelerated, 
for reasons that we have analysed, in the fifties. During this period all the most important 
instruments of empire had been forged. Democracies had been encouraged and established, 
garrisons and political residents had been installed, the first cleruchs had already been settled 
on allies’ land. The summoning of cases to Athens had at least begun, and the Great Pana- 
thenaca was becoming an empire festival. Whatever lip service was paid to the allies, real 
control rested with the council and people of Athens. 

It was because these imperial instruments had been tested by experience that Athens was 
able to retain her hold when peace was made with Persia, and weather the severe crisis that 
followed. She owed her empire above all to the imperialists of the fifties, the most vigorous 
and resilient generation that Athens ever produced. 
RussELL MEIcGs 

APPENDIX. 
THe Ersyvrurart Decrees 
1G i?, 10. Letter forms. That Fauvel copied from the stone angular beta (B) and three-bar sigma (4) is clear. 
That the cutter used the archaic form of phi, circular and with vertical enclosed in the circle ((}), 15 a reasonable 


inference: the letter does not appear in any form in the text, but was read as theta (¢.g., ll. 13, 20) and omicron 
(1. 25), an unnatural confusion if the vertical extended beyond the circle. No stress should be laid on the form 





Hemet, LXAXITI, 1938, pp. 252 ff. tpy(or . . . They are restored by Hondius (op. cit., p. 9) in 
* Thuc., ITI, 10. L 11, but Kolbe (op. cif., p. 257) is more probably right in 
*? The Colophonian oath is only partly preserved, but climmating them here also. 

in one clause the allies are certainly not mentioned: |. 12. “ Hermes, LXXI, 1936, pp. 129 ff. 
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of nu. If the Corpus represents the letter correctly, the straight verticals point to a date later than the sixties, 
but such fine distinctions cannot be drawn from the copy of a copy. Almost as uncertain, but more important, 
‘¢ the form of rho. The Corpus prints, with few exceptions, an angular rho with tail (PR). This is a rare form, 
and I have not been able to find an example from the late fifties or forties (the indications in the second edition 
of the Corpus are extremely unreliable on this point). We cannot, however, be certain that this represents even 
what Fauvel wrote, for the same letter form is printed in JG i*, 28 (= JG 1", 40) after l. 9, though the stone is 
well preserved and the form of rho is regular throughout, clearly rounded, with tail (R). The rho of the lost 
decree then may similarly have been rounded; and though normally it had a tail, other forms may have occa- 
sionally appeared. P (rounded, without tail) is printed in |. 13, and again in Il. 99, 41, 43 (though here it ts 
less certain that it represents rho). It is also noticeable that rho is copied as pi in |. 13 and as tau inl. 4: this 
may suggest the occasional use by the cutter of an alternative archaic form P. All these forms, if we exclude 
angular rho with tail, can be found after the middle of the fifties, though they are also quite consistent with a date 
in the sxcties. 

The form of rho is not perhaps sufficient alone to invalidate Highby’s argument (pp. 4-6) that IG, 12/192 
is part of this decree. Only two rhos are preserved in that fragment, both angular without tail, This is not the 
normal form in the lost decree but it may represent an alternative form used by the cutter. If, however, we are 
right in believing that JG i*, 11 and 12/13a come from the same stone, doubt is removed, for in the London 
fragment rho appears frequently and never has a tail. As this identification has not been proved, it is necessary 
to test Highby’s second argument. 

The length of line. JIG i#, 12/13a preserves part of an oath formula, which can be restored with reasonable 
certainty, giving a line of 47 letters: Highby has made his restorations of the lost decree conform to this length. 
This thesis should be tested where the copy is best preserved and restoration least hazardous, in the oath, The 
transcript of |, 20 runs: 


OMNONA ..A.. AE... $OLEN FKOLEYSO HOSAN ..NO. NAISST ...|. AEKA 
Tod (p. 46) follows the Corpus, restoring Opvuwwen Be toBe tev Pokey Bodsuoo Fos av Guvopen api (Corpus : 


apicota) xa |? Sixctorote. 

Highby restores, at the beginning of the line, ouvuven tobe tev BoAev. This is necessary if the line is to be kept 
to 47 letters; but it does great violence to the copy. Three marked letter spaces are arbitrarily eliminated, at a 
point where Fauvel's copying is at its best. For his omission of be Highby refers to the parallel introduction of 
an oath formula in the Chalcis decree (/G i*, 99, 1. 21), where the particle is not employed: Kara Tabe yoAxibecs 
opogat. We should perhaps press the parallel further and read here opvywvon kata Tobe tev foksv. This keeps 
closer to the copy and is the normal formula in Attic inscriptions (cf. JG i?, 14/5, 1. go, 17, L 5, 50, ll. 20 and 25, 
a1, |. 11, go, lL. 16: an exception in 52, 1.21). In the next line (a1) Highby, to preserve his assumed principle, 
reads amogotesoual, a doubtful expedient, Similarly in 1. 25, where the margin of possible error in restoration 1s 
small, he has to assume that the cutter accidentally omitted the last three letters of pevyovrov. It is better to 
sacrifice the main assumption and reject a regular 47-letter line: the arrangement was probably not strictly 
stoichedon. 

Prescript. Highby restores [ESoyoev ter Poker kon Tor Gepor. . Wo. . . . EMpPUTOVEVE|. . 7 . . |] eweotare 
A....1.. feypowporeve. . . 10. . etme], the terms of the decree beginning with the third line. This is 
formally possible, but contrary to all known usage. In preserved prescripts the ypapyarius is always mentioned 
before, not after, the ériotaétns. There is no room, however, here for the normal formula, and it is better perhaps 
to believe that the name of the ypanuerivs, omitted in the prescript, was inscribed at the head of the decree (cf. 
IG i*, 99 (Chalcis) ; Tod, No. 42, with note), éreotére: may have been followed by the name of the archon (cf. 
IG i*, 19, 22), or of the proposer. 

IG i, 11, and 12/13a. I cannot yet prove that these fragments come from the same stone, though my 
squeezes suggest the possibility of a common fracture. From the squeezes it is clear that the spacings, horizontal 
and vertical, correspond exactly. I see no serious difference in letter forms. Both fragments have the archaic 
phi (Vertical enclosed in circle), angular beta, three-bar sigma, angular rho without tail: there are also more 
precise similarities. The horizontal strokes of cpsilon tend to slope downwards; the diagonals of upsilon are 
slightly curved; the right stroke of mu is shorter than the left. 

Nothing has been said of the local Erythracan inscription (Highby, pp. 36 ff.). Itis probably from the middle 
of the fifth century, and may well have accompanied Athenian reorganisation; but until its date can be more 
firmly fixed and its content more securely established, it can, at best, only add hypothesis to hypothesis, 


I am primarily indebted to the late Professor West and the authors of The Athenian Tribute Lists, whose 
brilliant and sustained work on the main documents has made this study possible. I owe a special debt 
to Professor Meritt and Professor Wade-Gery. Professor Menitt taught me to enjoy inscriptions, Professor 
Wade-Gery has been my most constant stimulus. 

Mr. W. H. Plummer corrected the proofs. It was not an casy business; I am very grateful to him. 
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Thucydides i, 772 vol EXaooowpevot yap tv Tails EvpPoAaiars Trpds Tous Evypcyous Sixats Kal 
Tap” thulv avtols Ey tols Gpoiors vépors troijoavtes Tas Kpiceg piAcSimelv GoKoUpev. Kal ouGels 
oKoTrel auTiov Tols Kal GAAOGi trou dpytjy Eyouct, Kal 7jomov dv mpds Tous Unrnkoous peTpiols 
otic, Si6T1 TotTo otm dSveiSlzetoar. Bidgeofor yap ols av Efi, Simdgeofar ovSév mpochéovran. 
ol Se elficpéver trpds Tuas dard TOU ioou SulActy, iv Tl Tapa TO pt) olerGat yprjvar t yveouy t 
Suvawel TH Sid Thy dpyiv Kal Gtrecotv EAacomiGaiv, ob Tol TWAZovos pt) oOTEpIoKOYEVOI yaplv 
Eyouciv, GAAG Tol év5eoUs yore tepov gépovot 7 el dro TrpctTns crrofeuevor Tov voyoV 
PaVEpGS ETAEOVEKTOUPEV. 

It has been said of this passage, “ The words of the Athenian orator in Thucydides i, 77° 
Kol EAaoooupevor yap év tas EuypBoAalats mpds Tous uppcryous Sikatg . . . area familiar puzzle, 
and any new attempt to discuss them is apt to excite a smile.’ The whole of the chapter in 
which they stand has received much attention from editors of Thucydides, and from those 
concerned with the judicial organisation of the Athenian Empire. The problems which 
present themselves are four in number: (a) the identity of the allies whose complaints are the 
subject of this passage; (4) the correct division, if division is necessary, of the sentence Kod 
fhacootpevo: . . . piAoSixelv GoxoUpev; (c) the interpretation of the term al GypBoAcicn Gikan; 
(d) the extent to which conclusions on a-c are borne out by other literary references and by 
the epigraphical evidence. 

Of these problems, (a) and (6) may be associated together, and considered first. Classen * 
regarded wai fAcoocowpevoi .. . Kal tap’ flv avrois as a co-ordinating construction, and 
interpreted Kal EAaoooUpevor yép ev tals EupPodaiats mrpos Tous Cuppayous Gixats as a descrip- 
tion of the Athenian relations with the ovpperyo: avrovoyol, and Kol tap’ hulv atois Ev Tols 
duoiois voyois . . . as an allusion to the tirKoo or trroteAcis, the subject allies.* Stahl * 
rejected the co-ordinating function of wai. .~. Kol ..., but likewise made a distinction 
between fAacoowpevo: . . . Sixers, which he ascribed to all the allies, independent and subject 
alike, and trap” qpiv . . . Tas Kpiceis, wherein he saw a reference to the subject allies only. 
Furthermore, both scholars separated avrots from ftv, in order to supply an antecedent to 
the airrésv of the sentence Kol of Sels oxotrel aotGSv. . . . A view substantially resembling that 
of Stahl was taken of the passage by George Grote, Lipsius, H. G. Robertson, and Bonner,* and 
is best summed up in the words of the latter: * There is a contrast and a comparison between 
litigation in the allied cities, involving Athenian citizens, and litigation in Athens involving 
the allies, rather than a differentiation between independent and subject allies. The antithesis 
is carried by fAaooowpevo: and épolors. According to the provision of treaties and agreements 
known as oupBoAa, cupBoAal, or GupBoAai, which Athens had with her allies and subjects, a 
plaintiff sought redress for breach of contract in the home courts of the defendant. Conse- 
quently Athenians regularly appeared as plaintiffs in the courts of the allies. The words: 
Ev tals GupBoAaiais mpdos Tous Eupucyous Sikarg refer to these suits. The allies, on the other 
hand, resorted to Athens for litigation, not only in accordance with the provisions of these 
treaties, but in many other cases as well. For Athens exercised a wide judicial jurisdiction 
over her allies as a suitable means of control. Thus cases of treason, suits regarding the tribute, 
and, in general, cases involving severe penalties were tried at Athens in accordance with 





* I would here offer my thanks to Professor M, Cary, u Thucydides, Erkldrungen und Wiederherstellungen (1fig2), 31 ; 
Professor 2: E. Powell, and in particular to Professor F.E. Morris, 47 P, V (1884), 900 ff. a. oS 
or most valuable assistance and criticisms. ® Grote, Hutory of Greece, ed. 1888, TV, 526-8 and notes; 
* Goodwin, AP, I (1880), 4. a i Meier-Schomann, Das attische Recht und Rechtsver- 
® Edition of Thucydides (1862), | Jahren, p. Q72, note 18; Robertson, University of Toronto 
* He further suggested that ve had dropped out between = Siudies, History and Economics, ['V, 1 (1924); Bonner, Classteal 
tv and-vats. In the later edition of Classen's Thucydides, Philology, 14 (1919), pp. 284 ff; cp. also, Morris, AJP, V, 
Steup omitted all these points. 208 if. 
4 De Sectorum Atheniennum Judiciis Commentatio; sec Herbst, 
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Athenian laws. It is this litigation that the Athenian apologists have in mind when they say: 
Kei Trap’ jlv adtois Ev toils Gpoiots vapors TromoavTes Tas Kpicets.” 

Other commentators—Goodwin, Jowett, Herbst, Forbes, and Marchant °—recognise that 
the passage in question referred only to the subject allies, as is clear from the use of the terms 
épy4 and ‘nrjxoot,? and from the comparison drawn with other subject peoples. Of this last 
group, all, except Herbst, accepted the passage as it stands, rejecting Classen and Stahl's 
separation of avtots from ftv, and supplying the antecedent of auTav in Koi ovdeig oKotrel 
atrév ... from the phrase tv tats EupBodalors mpds Tous Euppcyous Sikats.* 

A careful study of the passage as a whole shows clearly that there is a continuity of thought 
in chapter 77, and that the subject allies, as champions of whom the Peloponnesians put them- 
selves forward, alone are under discussion. It should be noted that in the kai . . . yop con- 
struction, yap is the connecting particle, while the Kai goes closely with the following word 
(EAaoooupevot), and must mean ‘ even,’ like the Kal of Kai é« tod friemods at the end of the 
preceding chapter." Thus the passage was understood by the scholiast, who, while commenting 
incorrectly on GAaoooupevol: G&ikotpevot, gnploupevor Ev Tals cuvoAAcyporrixais ypetais, adds: 
Kab £ [ootiplas Sikagdueha Trpds crtoUs, Katto: Guvdpevor ds GpyovTes Eyetv TO TrAEov.' 

In accordance, therefore, with idiom and general sense Kal EAagcoupevor yap ev Tals 
EvpBoAaias mpds Tous Eupycyous Sixers is to be taken in close connexion with Kai trap" TyIVv 
cirrois év Tolg dyoiois vapors tonjoavtes Tas Kpiceis (the Kai of Kal trap’ tiv auTols being a 
connecting ‘and,’ explanatory of €AaocoUpevoi,") and not to be separated to form a distinct 
category. In interpreting the class of lawsuit here mentioned we may take into consideration 
a further general statement of the speaker. He says later in the same chapter: ol 6¢€ sifiopevot 
Tpos Tas ard ToU foov Sylhet, hv Ti 1rapa To ut) ofeaoton ypijvan 7 yveoun 7 Suvaper tH Sie THhV 
dpyiy Kal étracotv thacowidaw, ob TOU TAgovos pt) oTEpIoKoLEvol xapIVv Exouclv, GAAc TOU 
tySeotis yaAetratepov pépovatv 7 el dard Trpe Ts crroGeyevol Tov voLOV pavEpcos émrAcovexToupev.2* 
In view of the close continuity of thought, the conclusion must be that the subject allies suffered 
some restriction of their rights in connexion with the judgement of lawsuits—a restriction from 
their standpoint, when compared with their previous position, but a limitation also, in the eyes 
of Athens, of the powers she might have exercised as mistress of an empire. In short, what are 
al EupPdAcien trpas Tos Euppcyous Bikar? 

This phrase seems to exclude the possibility of a reference to certain grave charges, which 
appear to have been tried at Athens.1* In JG I? ro, the decree on the affairs of the Erythraeans,™* 
death, or exile with confiscation of property, was appointed as the penalty for murder, and the 
institution of the same punishment for treason and ‘ betrayal of the state to the tyrants * may 
possibly be deduced from this exceedingly fragmentary inscription. As far as the inscription 
goes, no provision seems to have been made for the reference of such cases to Athens, but the 





* Goodwin, AJP, I (1880), 16; Jowett, Translation of 91, and mote 635. | 
Thucydides, ed. 1881, notes p. 49. Herbst, Zu Thukpdides, ® Herbst, of. cil., pp. 30 ff, while recognising that the 
p. 1; Forbes, ed. of Thucydides, Book I, 1895; Marchant, subject allies are referred to, objected to Dagcogurn being 
ed. of Thucydides, Book I, 1905. | applied to the Athenians, when later in the passage the same 

7 On the position of the allies at the founding of the term is applied to the allies, in the clause . . . fv mT mapa 
Delian League, cp. Thue. 1, 97; 1, 96 (some provided 18 ph oleotar xpfiven A yeoyn A Suvdue rh Sie thy Gpyny eal 
money contributions, and some provided ships); for the  énwootv aooudaGew. . . . So he preferred to read fhaogov- 
later position, cp. Thuc., ILI, 10, 5: the allies are called ives, thus supplying an antecedent to airy. 

EoUAcr, except Lesbos and Chios, which are autonomous; ® Cp. Denniston, Greek Particles, pp. rod, 110. 

so, too, in Thuc., VI, 85,2: mai yap tous ial Guupayous cs " Scholia ad Thucydidem, ed. Hude (Teubner), pp. 62-3. 
ceortet ypreme: fnyouuwia, Miove wiv eal Mnfvpecious vey M For the sense of (Accoojuewn, cp. Dem., LWE 14: AA 
TapoKanyy avrovdpyeus, Tous Bi moAAous xenudra Piodrepov pops = fyoduavor Sly fAarrovotal ti mal ovyycpety Gore pt Boxaly 
.. « On the other hand, in VII, 57, 4, Thucydides calls all gaid5mor elem . . ., and Bonner, Classical Philology, 14 (1919). 
members of the Empire trio (period of the Syracusan pp. 284-6. 

Expedition), and distinguishes between vovolv inrixoo: and 18 Taoyn, with meaning ‘ motion," ‘ resolution,” as in 
poy Carton, Meth being vevelv terjmoos. ‘The gépp JG I*, 10. 

trmixoot he also calls gdpov tromsts and treme}, Among =" A reference to such is seen Lipsius, Bonner and 
the tamjkoct and gépov drottils are named Eretria, Chalcis, Robertson (cp. note 5 above), in Thucydides I, 77, ' in 
Styra, | tus, Ceos, Andros, Tenos; from Ionia, Miletus, the phrase: tv ols Suolous wapors troijcornes Tos eplowy. . . . 
Samos and Chios, He continues: totrrwey Xiot ody drome 1¢ Date, crea g7o-g60 w.c.; see Tod, Hist. Gr. Inscr., 
Sets gopou, vals Bi taptyorns airévoust Eueiotovra. But the p48: Highby, The Bot ae Inscription, Klio, Baheft KNAW; 
pose is powibly corrupt; oitévopo here is rejected by I , Hermes, I (1996), 129 Hf. 

Stahl and Fraenkel (Boeckh, Staatthawshaltung d. Athen., 11 (9), 
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text is very uncertain and broken at this point. On the other hand, in lines 26-8, in the oath 
of the newly constituted Boule, there seems to be some mention of the possible expulsion of 
certain political offenders, which is not to take place [&]v[eu] tés [yvd|pes] tes “ASevatiov kal 
1 [S]éuo . . . (yvepn restored from line 26).15 But again the restorations are too extensive and 
uncertain to warrant any conclusions. In JG I?, 39 1* an appendix is added to the main body 
of the decree 17 providing that the Chalcidians shall retain the administration of internal 
discipline (etGuven 1*), except in capital offences, in which Egeois is to take place to the Heliaea 
at Athens, presided over by the Thesmothetae.1° The meaning of pects here is uncertain. 
In Aristotle, A®. 1oA., 9,13 45,23 45:33 53>63 55,2, it seems generally to mean ‘appeal ’,® 
and so, too, in Demosthenes LVII 6 (cp. Pollux VIII, 62-3). The penalties of death and 
confiscation of property were imposed for treason against Athens and the League (cp. [1G I*, ro), 
and a possible mention of these may exist in JG I*, 22 (Miletus), with provision for appeal or 
reference of the case to Athens. Charges of treason were brought against wealthy members 
of the allied states,22 and probably the vnowTtiKds KAnTHp of Aristophanes * engaged in such.** 
Athenaeus remarks 2° . . . Kad’ Sv 52 ypdvov GaAkacooKxpatotvtes "ASnvaio: dvijyov eis Gotu 
Tas vyotwtiKas Sikas ypawdpevds Tis Kal Tov “Hytinova Sikny fyayev els Tas “AGivas .. . 
and relates the story how the actor was saved by Alcibiades. The circumstances and the 
phraseology used seem to indicate that it was a public action (ypap).** Isocrates *7 mentions 
that among the charges brought against the Athenians, in their imperial administration, occur: 
Kal Tés Sikes Kel Tas Kpioets Tes EvOabe yryvopévars ToIs cULNayoS Kal THY TOV Popov elotrpagiv 
.. . Boeckh, in the light of para. 66 of the same speech: tis éotiv oUTas cpus, Gotis otry 
eUipijcel Tmpos Tout’ avrenrely O71 TrAcious AoxeSanpévier Ta&v “EAAtveov axpitous dorexrovaot 
Tav Tap’ july, €€ of Thy Todi olkoupev, els &yaova Kal Kpioiv KorTacTavTooy ; concludes that 
the reference in para. 63 is to capital cases; but Fraenkel ** pointed out that the point of 
comparison is the number of those slain by the Spartans with the number of those brought to 
trial by the Athenians. Finally it may be noted that the defendant in Antiphon’s de Caede 
Herodis (V) is made to remark (para. 47): & oS¢ moéAci EEeotiv, Gvev “AGnvaieov ouGéva 
Saveéte znptdoct, and the action is itself a case in point, though a preliminary investigation 
seems to have taken place in Lesbos.2® It would seem, then, that trials for murder and treason 
took place at Athens,®® and that Epeots in JG [?, 39, means ‘ reference’ rather than * appeal.’ 
This is the interpretation generally given to (Xen.), “AG. woA., I, 16-18"; Goxel Ge. . . Kod 
Ev Té35e KaKd@s BouAelecton Gti Tous ULLGXOUS GvayKagouc! TAEiv tri Sixes “AGrvaze . . ., 
and the purpose was thought to be political, as appears from id., I, 16, g: el 5 ofkor elyov 
Exaorrot Tas Sixes, ate dryOdpevor ” AGnvaiois tTolrous Gv apy avtév arr@AAveny oftives piAot 


udAiora foav “AGnvaicv TH Srypw . - 


2 but in view of the clause (I, 18,6): om Get pev 


me ties OE 


18 Highby, who has worked out the otoiynSor arrange- 
ment of the inscription, would read [é]y[ev] tis [Pox] 
vt; . . ., Alto, Beihelt XXXVI, 25-6. 

18 "The decree embodies two resolutions; (a) the oaths 
guaranteeing the rights of Chale, and the allegiance of 
the Chalcidians, and (4) the regulation of certam details 
in the affairs of Chalcis after the revolt of 446 nc. 

1T ‘Tod, op. cil. p. 85. | 

1* For a definition of e4.sm, cp. Plato, Protagoras, g26d: 
dt 8& nel 4 wéksg véwovs Goroypdyyaca, Gyofdiv wai moka 
vounteTaw eUpiyata, ward Tourovy diayedpe eal opyew rec 
dpyerten, &5 &' dy herds Balvy tourov, mokager wal évopor TH 
moAdee: tery eed trap’ dyly xxi AAAch tokkayou, OF eusuvovaTi 
THs Siang, echive, 

1 FG I*, 99, 71-6. | 
™ In 45, 3; 5963 55, 2, it might mean * reference * or 
* commission for trial.’ | 

21 But the inscription is very fragmentary. See below. 

“! Cp. Aristophanes, Pax, 639 f.: tw 54 cupayow fomov 
tous Troysis eal waAovelouy, | altias dv tpoomtivres, és goo! Ta 


® Aristophanes, Aves, 1421 ff. beat 
24 Note here that no question arises of tial in the 
allied state, with subsequent appeal to Athens; cp. Ares, 


1454 ff: dt av tods Givous | eakerduevos mG" dendinnas tviabi | 
mor” od mitwuen mada boloe, TM. powiidw | Gl Ayan Gores Ge 
eaten Slow | kate mply traw & Gives, ZY. mer ponds. 

TM, wind’ & wiv TA Bepo, ov &* halo’ ad tite, | dptroccueves 1 


yorpar” atnod. 

at TX, 407b. | 

#4 Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung d. Athen., I (9), p. 478 and 
note c. 

2? X11, 69; perhaps on the basis of the passage uc. I, 
77, 1) under discussion. ae 

a§ Boeckh, op. cit., LI (9), note 639. 

2* Antiphon V, 29. _ 

% Cp. the terms of the oath in /G [*, 99, 4-10; obx byoe 
MokvEies by MoakelGos oud thy ordAw dvd | crorow toéoo odGt 
iGedrey ob8tvar drip | ooo ob quyi geuioo ovhl youkMieooum 
O08) drroctvd obSt ypduera dpmpi | cope dxpito obSed: dvev To 
Blips To "AGrexicw., 

41 The work belongs to the period between 490 B.c. 
and 424 w.c. Gelzer (Die Schrift von Staate der Athener) 
dates it to mid-429 u.c.; Kalinka possibly to 425 B.c. 

= Cp. td, 1, 14: wepl 8 1ay euppdyeow—in borAlortes cuno- 
garroden, O¢ Sencder, nal prods tous ypnstods,—yryeoonornes 
On wowleten pir dvdyer tov doyorra tnd Told dpyoubvou, al Get 
leyooovow ol mAcumc: mal ol ioyupol dv tals wikeow oll iotow 
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doixopevoy “AGtvage Sixnv Sotven kal Aafelv . . ., it is uncertain whether such grave charges 
were the only ones the writer had in mind.* 

Despite the criticisms of Cobet,*4 commentators continue to read EupBdrcien Bixat,s* but 
derive EupBdrates from either EuypBédAmov or EvpBoar. Grote, Classen, Boeckh, Gilbert and 
Marchant regarded EupBéAcien Sion as lawsuits resulting from §upPorkata— Geschaltsvertrage ’ 
or ‘Commercial Contracts ’.28 Jowett, Forbes, Lipsius, Goodwin and others *” give the deriva- 
tion from EupBoAai (in the fourth century: oUpBoAd).* 

The usual interpretation of upBéActov is ‘a commercial contract,’ and the use of the term 
in the fourth century in speeches on private suits,** to denote a contract regarding a mercantile 
loan, has largely influenced the manner in which the word is generally understood when it 
occurs in a fifth-century context (in JG I*,16 and 116). On the other hand, the term EvpBoAotov, 
denoting a legal relationship, can have a much wider sense; cp. Dem. XXXII, 3: cupBoratov 
Eyyeiov, and Dem. XXVII, 27, where it signifies a * business agreement,’ in this case the 
mortgage of a body of slaves; a group of Lysias’ speeches were entitled * Adyoi Tév oupBoAaicov,” 
one of which was a speech against Aeschines the Socratic in an action for debt; ™ in Isaeus 
(IV, 12) wills are covered by the term oupBdéAcia; to quote a later example, the word is used 
in the same sense of a legal relation (civil) in a treaty between Miletus and Olbia.™ This wide 
general meaning is clear in the philosophers also“; cp. Aristotle, Pol., III, 1, 7 (12756): 
Kal Tés Sixes Sixdgouor KaT& pépos, olov év AoxeSaipovt Tés Tésv cupBoAcicoy Sinage: Tov 
ipdpcov GAAOs GAAas, ol SE yepovTes Tas govikds, étéepa 6” iows apyt Tis ETEpas. Here a wide 
range of cases is clearly comprehended in the term oupBdAauc, and Susemihl is correct in 
translating it as * Civilsachen,’ so, too, in Plato, Leges, 913a, 922a, g56b, cupBdAcia are the 
‘agreements’ (obligationes) which form the basis of everyday life and intercourse; cp. g56b: 
Ste 6 pépn Sicipntai Ths Toews oUpTTGons, Coa TE Kol & Bel yiyveofat, kal vopot trepl Tov 
cupBoAcicy els SUvapiv Ty peylotoov TEepl TavTo elonvtTat, TO Aormov 617) Sikas &v ein) ypecav 
ylyveoGar. Hesychius defines ovpBoAmov as, among other things, a cuvaAAcyua, signifying 


an * association.’ ™ 





|. griech. Staatsaltertimer, I (2), 487 f.; Marchant, ed. of 


xpovoy 4 dpyq fora: tod Gtyou tod "Afneciov, Si tara our 


d 
iL CIT .. 
Altis 


: js 
cod dorecnivoven, Tou; Bi trovnpels att a7 fowett, Trans. of Thucpdider, ed. 1881, p. 49; Forbes, 
[Tt seems unlikely that the mpuTewia, harbour-tax, and = ed.o Thucydides, I (1805). 67; Lipsius, Meier-Schoemann, 
hire of houses, beasts of burden and slaves would be men- Das Attische Recht und Aechtiverfahren, p. 972; Goodwin, 
tioned, even by a biased writer, as considerable sources of Air I (1880), 4. ‘Cp. Morris, AJP, V (1888), 208 f.; 
income, if cases involving murder and treason alone were . G. Robertson, op. cit., p. 2. 
referred to Athens. 3® For the general principles of ciyPoda, see Kahrstedt, 
24 Cobet, Vor. Lect. p. 167, makes up his mind that P-W., Realenc., IV, 1 (IL series), coll. 10B8—go; Lipsius, 
: m Siem signify ai xora Eupfokds Sie or al amd op. cil, pp. g65 ff.; Kahrstedt, Staatigebiet und Staatran, 
EvpBokdv Siem, and condemns the form fupBdAmes. Hesays, Adrige in Athen, passim; Hitzig, Aligr. Staatsvertrage wi 
“Non bene gracce appellari vés xara GiuPola Sinoy vel cchishilfe, passim; Busolt-Swoboda, Griech. a ie 
vie cmd EvpBokow Bixos, quas dici manifestum est. Nempe IT, r2gt,5; 1244, 1- For general Pe of copBoka in 
mpéieos adiectivum est quod respuit graccitatis et ratio the ancient authorities, cp. Aristot., Pol., ITT, 1, Bliaiss) 
et usus. “EuBdduos graccum est et ixPdAwmos et Grropodipaiog: = 5, 10-11 (1280a); Fhet., I, 4, 4 (1g60a); ocides) 
iuPohaios, etc., gracca non sunt." He regards Hesychius IV, 18; F ration, sc, ouypode, For the manner in 
as preserving the correct reading in his gloss: hivelas which they were made, cp. Aristotle, "Ad.1od., LEX, 6; (Derm. ) 
Bikes. “Armeol tas cova owpBdame, ‘ubi memo dubitavit ban, 4% For the ttéas¢ bodinros in relation to omuBoAc, 
emendare: té; xata cupPod[ai]a, collato Harpocratione, see! KI, 7, 67; Etym. Magnum, pp. 322, 42. See P-W., 
se. oiwBoka, ct multis oratorum locis," and emends the text Realene., foc. cit., for oouPoda between independent states at 
of Thuc. I, 77, 1 to: & Tels EvpBodupeians pds rods Evupdyous = Various | rixis, and for such between Athens and inde- 
iens. Hesychius, however, also gives s.c. ovpBoNaiay. Gixay pendent states; cp. JG I*, 11g; I1*, 1, 46 and 207. JG IP, 
vhs wank cupBdimoy (emended by Albertus-Schmidt to 1, 141 does not afford an example of odpPoAs in this sense. 
ouupenaticr]}). Of this gloss Cobet says, ‘non tamen beri 2 Dem. XXXIII, 2; XXXIV, 91; XXXII, tr. 
aut nudius tertius matus error est, qui nostros codices © Athenacus, XIU, 93 (611d). 
omnes obsidet; apud ipsum H. depravata scriptura con- “ Dittenberger, Syil. (3), 286, 10: fav Bé m1 cuppokmor 
spicitur v. cvpBokalas Sieas. Qui locus non emendandus $76 Muncip & “OABIg . . .; Cp. iG XII, 5, 1065, 8 
sed scum = contemptu abticiendus est, quemadmoedum (Carthaca): oxpien eal Siakdoo tx cuppdAma (early 
sexcenties apud Hesychium eadem glossa alibi integra ct third century); for the same phrase, cp. Aristotle, Pol., 
incorrupta legitur, alibi vitiosa ct depravata.” Ill, 1, 10 (1276a): 7& cupféhme fickGen, where, however, 
“4 Note that in the present article Guufody and Evufokal = oupPéAaiov isa * contract.’ 
are used in reference to the fifth century, and the forms 4 Goodwin, AJP, I (1880), 14 ff. 
oipBchov and oiuBole in fourth-century connections. Cp. Beseler, Euupdimov, <eitschrift d. Savigny—Stiftung f. 
™ Grote, History of Greece, ed. 1088, IV, 526-8; Classen Rechtsgeschichte, 50 (Rom. Abteilung), 441-2. 
ed. of Thucydides, rev. Steup, 1897; Boeckh, Staaishaus- “4 For a discussion of owelAdypera as the equivalent of 
haltung d, Athen., 1 (9), 476 £, and note b; Gilbert, Handbuch the Latin * obligationes,’ therefore comprehending not only 
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In the decree (IG I?, 16), which deals with legal relations between Athenians and citizens 
of Phaselis, the term EupBdAciov is used. The text, date and general significance of the decree 
will be discussed later, here lines 5-11 alone concern us. They read thus: 6m &v pe[v] 
*AS[fvnot Elul[pBé]Actov yévytoa [pds DlaonArt[G]y tive, *AGH[v]nlo1 Sei Slixas ylyveotan 
Trap |[c& Té1 Tro]|Asuapyco Katdrep X|[iow, KailaAAof1 poe duo. The text adopted is that of 
IG I, editio minor; Koehler (Hermes VII, 161 and JG II, 11) restored: avjaypaya, 6 7 
Guuelv] *AS|[Avna . . ., followed by Roberts-Gardner (Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, U1, No. 
go) and Photiades ("E9. *Aoy., 1922, p- 64); Tod (Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 32) accepts 
the alternative restoration: "A@d[v]n|[or tas Slixas . . . in place of "AGi[v]n|[o1 Set Sikes 
...; the restoration KaSarrep X[iors .. . (Sauppe, in JG I], 11 and JG I’, 16) will be discussed 
later. In the event of a EvpBdAcnov existing at Athens between an Athenian and a Phaselite, 
law-suits arising from such an association are to be tried at Athens in a court presided 
over by the polemarch. Here fvpBoAaiov is generally understood to mean a * commercial 
agreement, with the further implication that it is a mercantile agreement. Emphasis 1s 
laid in each of the two clauses on ’A@fvro1, and the conclusion reached that when a mercantile 
agreement was made at Athens between an Athenian and a Phaselite, law-suits arising from it 
were, in every case, to be tried at Athens. The explanation given for this regulation is that 
Athens sought thus to protect her position as the centre of money-lending business, in case 
foreign merchants attempted to avoid their contractual obligations by unlawful means. Such 
an explanation is based on the fourth-century law concerning ropikal Sixer; in the fourth 
century a close supervision of foreign merchants was vitally necessary to Athens, since she 
depended on them to such a great extent for her corn supply, but in the preceding century her 
sea power and her position of dominance rendered such a regulation unnecessary. It is indeed 
a fact that in the fifth century special officials existed to deal with the affairs of overseas mer- 
chants, but they existed for the benefit of the merchants themselves, not to protect Athenian 
banking interests. These officials were the vautoSiret,"* and it is strange that the polemarch, 
and not this body of officials, should be mentioned here as the competent magistrate, if GupBo- 
Aalov is to be understood as a‘ commercial agreement.’ It seems better to place the emphasis 
in the clause: "A@jvnet Tas Sikas ylyveoGon Tapa TH ToAEuGpYyG . . . on Trokcpdpyea rather 
than on "A@fvno. In the fourth century the polemarch was in charge of the introduction 
of private suits which concerned metics, proxenoi and igoteAsis, to the appropriate judicial 
body—i.e., to the tribal judges (Sikaotal Kat& Sypous)—who in turn referred the case to the 
Siartytat. In the event of an appeal of either party from the decision of the Startrai to the 
court (to Sixaothpiov), the Siarrytat handed over the case, together with the relevant docu- 
ments, to the tribal judges of the defendant’s tribe, and they introduced it to the court. 
Aristotle calls such suits Sika1 . . . T1n piv al te Tols peToiKors Kal Tols IsoTEAEo! Kal TOTS 
mpoktvois yryvopeval . . -, a phrase which makes it uncertain whether the metics, etc., were 
plaintiffs or defendants. It would be natural to suppose that when an Athenian and a foreigner 
(metic) went to law, if the metic was defendant, the case would be assigned by lot by the 
polemarch to one of the ten groups of tribal Sixagtai, while if the citizen was defendant, the 

| 
‘business agreements * (suwvc\doypora inodena), t¢., ‘obliga. Schwahn (P-W., Realenc., s.v. Nirutoditai, coll. 2061-2) 
fiones ex contracts,’ giving rise to Bhon mpés twe (‘actions ex suggests the period of Solon, since the latter's legislation 
contractu”), but also * torts’ (obfigationes ex delicto '), the took cognisance of mercantile associations. Their ortgmal 


Greek equivalent of which are owossaypera 3, pro- functions must have been connected with mercantile affairs. 
ducing Bien serra twos (actiones ex delicto), see Lee, in CQ,  Itshould be noted that Hesychius (s..) mentions, in addition 


XAXXI (1997), t3!- to their mercantile functions, that they had charge of actions 
44 Their jurisdiction over merchants ts referred to in a ainst aliens for unlawful assumption of citizenship, and 
speech of Lysias (XVII, of 995-397 Bc.) in connection rpocration mentions only this function. But Karte 


with events which took place at the end of the fifth century. (Hermes, LVIIT (1933), 29811; and the evidence there 
The lexicographers Photius, Suidas and Bekker (Amecd. cited) has shown convincingly that this duty was assigned 
Graec.,, I, p. 289, 9) mention them as concerned with to them probably after 443 8.c., while before that time the 
merchants (Europa) and the ooh of Athens, They are §woSien had charge of such actions against aliens [ypapcl 
named also in an inscription, JG I*, 41, of a date not long Geta] 

after 446-5 .c., though their competence in this case is “ Aristotle, "AS. mOA,, 59. 9: Tapabidoen tole 6° tols thy 
not clear, * must have originated at an early date, quAtw Tod peyyorros Buakzowon. 

when Gurope; and vaitns were not distinguished apart; 
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case would automatically be assigned to the Sixactai kot& Srypous of his tribe, without the 
intervention of the polemarch; in other words, the standing of the defendant would decide 
whether the polemarch initiated the case or not. This seems to follow from Aristotle, ’A®- 
TOA., 53, 3, Where it is stated that appeals from the decision of the Storrntal were referred to 
the tribal Sixcotat of the defendant's tribe. Actually, however, the polemarch introduced 
cases concerning a metic not only as plaintiff (e.g., Dem. XXXII, 29), but also as defendant 
(e. 8-5 Lysias XXIII, 2). Thus in the fourth century the polemarch ‘had full charge in initiating 
private suits in which resident aliens, proxenoi and looteAcis were concerned.*’ 

It seems that the polemarch exercised similar functions in the fifth century, in regard to 
certain categories of foreigners. A number of inscriptions record decrees granting honours to 
various benefactors of the Athenian state. Among the rights afforded them was legal redress 
for wrongs inflicted by citizens of Athens, or of the states of the Empire.** In the earlier 
examples #® of these decrees the polemarch is named as the competent official to introduce to 
the courts cases involving the recipients of these privileges. The decrees in question refer to 
the foreigner thus privileged only as plaintiff, but there is little doubt that when a case arose in 
which he figured as defendant, the polemarch had charge of it in such circumstances also. It 
would appear, then, that the present decree secured for Phaselites at Athens the right of having 
private suits, in which they were concerned, supervised by the polemarch, Therefore, in view 
of the fact that this magistrate, in the fifth egntury, had charge of suits covering a much wider 
province than just ‘ commercial agreements,’ in the case of proxenoi and those who received 
equal honours with the latter, and that in the fourth century he introduced to the courts all 
cases in which metics, proxenoi and {ooteAzis were concerned (except two limited categories), 
it may be concluded that in the Phaselis inscription EupBdAciov must have a wider significance 
than it is generally understood to possess. 

An attempt has here been made to show that EvpBdAcev is, in civil matters, the a rela- 
tion out of which could arise law-suits covering more or less the same province as Sika cmd 
EvBoAdv. Itis the equivalent of the Latin ‘obdligatio,’ and as the latter could give rise to “actiones 
ex contractu’ and to ‘actiones ex delicto,’ so, too, the Greek equivalents of these, ‘Sixen mpdés Tiver’ 
and ‘ Sixai Korté& Tivos,” respectively, are both included in Sixen dd EvpBordv.*° Therefore, 
in interpreting €upBdAaios in the phrase ai EvpBoAaiat Sixat it is unnecessary to make a 
laborious distinction between EupBdAciov and EupBoaAai. 

Three references in the lexicographers associate o¥pBoAa with the subject allies of Athens. 
(i) Hesychius, 5.0. amd cupBddcv Sixdgeiv: e5ixagov "ASnvaio: ard awpBoAwy Tols UmrnKools” 
Kal Toto fv yoAerév. (ii) Pollux (ed. Bethe), Onom. VIII, 63, tutropixai 5é [Kai] Eypnvor, 
al Tv Eutropav T Téov trepl TO Eytrépiov" dod cupPohwy S’ 6te ol ovppayor ESIKGZOVTO. * 
(iii) Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, p. 436 (‘from a writer of unknown but certainly late date * 
(Jowett) ); so. dod cupBddoov Sixdger: "AOqvaio: dard oupBdAwv EBikagov Tols UnrnKoors: 
oUTOIS "AptotoréAns. These references have occasioned a good deal of discussion at various 
times, but it is doubtful whether much independent value can be assigned to them. The 
gloss of Hesychius, particularly in view of the remark ‘Kai TotTo qv XCASTTOV,’ is almost 
certainly based on Thucydides I, 77, 1.52 The reference of the writer in Bekker’s Anecdola 





Except Shen perotkeal and koropmc, of which the says as 106); 11to (410-409 B.c.); 119 (¢. 410 B.C); 

Thesmothetac had charge. m8 (408-407 B.C.) ; rao (acerradi) ), a8 far as the evidence 
* The provisions fall into two classes: (a) against 46nde The examples | in which the polemarch is named are 

(ite I, 28, 55, 56, 1oGa, 110, 11g, 118, 150, 152, 159) and 1G 1, 28 (before 446-445 B.c.); 55 (about ‘sie ee oily 

(4) against violence (Blanas pumpataen (ie Tt, 3 134, 72). ‘before 430 B.¢c,); and 152 (of uncertain date 

‘That the distinction is a real one is shown by ICE f. (449-441) B.C, since the proposer, | 

36, where both are mentioned ; and he nature pr pies bears the samme name as the proposer of the Brea Sue 

coda as a civil wrong, 14 clear from JG I? 20: [-- Smeg decree UG I*, 45, line 49). 


Gd, dav tig tw)a totror d[Gual, "“Adiven mps, Tow qWoA ipepyor, © See not 

i Sana pa ecrnocrathivrees tA jy qivte Spaypn[ as Tow humip yiAlay ' Bethe nied ipwopral 84 {Bien} Igpnvot for the older 
ee (The restoration seems well established.) hnropmad St wal Eypnve. He also suggests dd cupBohwy 6° 
“we In some of these inscriptions the person is commended — fot Ste ol oourgot ESmaqovro. 

to the protection of the Boule, Prytancis and Strategoi, *? See Cobet, Novae Lectiones, pp. 167-8, for the con- 


but these seem to belong to a period in or after 490 B.c. nection of Thucydides and Hesychius 
(iG I, 56 (490 p.c.?}; 106 (411-408 p.c.); 1o6a (of same Bedesem = 
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looks like a repetition of Hesychius; ‘ otras *ApiototéAns’ cannot refer to Aristotle, 'A®. 
moA., 59, 6, because in that passage Aristotle refers to his own period, and to cuULpoAa 
between Athens and independent states; subject allies had ceased to exist in 338 B.c., even 
if they existed in the Second Athenian League. The whole looks like a contamination of 
Aristotle and Thucydides, both at second hand. The first part of Pollux’ gloss: gs1ropixai 6€ 
[kal] Zupnvot . . . gutrépiov, must be drawn from Aristotle, *A®. 1oA., 59, 5 (on the functions 
of the thesmothetac), and fourth-century speeches on mercantile cases. The second part: caro 
oupBdéAwv Se... ESikdégovTo, follows naturally as far as a mention of the gupBoAa are 
concerned, because Aristotle, in that passage, goes on to mention the functions of the 
thesmothetae in connexion with owwBoAe. The reference to the subject allies ts probably 
due to a confusion of Aristotle with Thucydides. Little more can be drawn from all three 
than that Thucydides I, 77, 1, was understood to refer to the subject allies. 

The epigraphical evidence which we possess, belonging to the fifth century, affords the 
only really trustworthy evidence for €upBoAai between Athens and her allies. ZupBorai * 
are mentioned in JG I®, 16 (Phaselis); JG I*, 60 (Mitylene); JG T°, 116 (Selymbria); JG I, 
196,54 and JG II*, 1, 1 (Samos). It can be restored with certainty in /G I*, 133.°° Associated 
with the term EuvpBoAcl is the phrase **: Sixas SiGdéver Kai SéyeoGor . . ., as in IG Il’, 1, 1; 
restored in JG 12, 60 (Lesbos), and 133,°7, and possibly to be restored in JG I*, 136.%° 

It happens that decrees are preserved mentioning EvuBokal between Athens and three 
independent members of the Athenian Empire—Chios (implicit in /G I, 16), Mitylene (JG I*, 
60), and Samos (JG II*, 1, 1).*" 

The Phaselis decree, which contains the reference to the Chians, is in many respects the 
most important of these inscriptions, and merits close study, Serious problems of date, text 
and interpretation are associated with it. The decree was first published by Koehler ®; 
emendations were proposed by Sauppe,*! Dittenberger,™ and Bannier™; a new examination 
of the original stone seems to have been effected for the JG, editio minor (ed. Hiller von Gaert- 
ringen), and another by Photiades,** who is followed in some details by Tod.** Wilhelm ®™ 
made fresh proposals as to its date, and suggested certain emendations. Since its discovery 
use has been made of this inscription by practically all writers on the economic history of 
Athens, and on the Athenian judicial system in the period of the Empire. Therefore no 
apology is needed for a somewhat lengthy treatment of it here. 

Koehler, the first editor of the inscription, dated it between the battle of Cnidus (394 B.c.) 
and the * King’s Peace’ (386 B.c.), Judeich * to 388 B.c.; both writers based their dating on 
the Ionic forms, and on certain historical events.™ Wilhelm ® showed that the Ionic forms 
were natural in an inscription to be set up in Phaselis, where the Ionic dialect was in use, and 
assigned the decree to the fifth century. The Phaselites, who had at first resisted Cimon, 
were brought over to the Athenian side by the Chians (with whom they were closely associated), 
a short time before the battle of the Eurymedon.™ Meyer ” therefore assigned the decree 


a 
8 In the fifth century, EvuBoAs, EvuPodal, in the fourth those who participate have to undertake: B[ijeas Si[bSvan 
century, olpBoAev, oiuBoka. EiuBoAoy and QupPoAa are in- al) Giyectan, 
correct forms. * After the failure of the revolt in 499 8.c. the Samian 
4 Tt is unknown whether it refers to an allied state or feet was surrendered, and the fortifications dismantled, 
but no tribute was impc 


Pot. . ‘aS | nposed., * 
#5 fir J, 196: [--«]ora tas yovn[Pokdy - - -}; @ YT, © Hermes, WIT (1872), 161; JG IT, 11. 


Ce Soe Blexe Etbévras kali Seyoulvel’s xard Tay KoVUPO- “ In JG IT, tt. 
A pte Paar duery eouivers age a «=--]. "2 Sylioge (2), 72, followed by Roberts-Gardner,. /ntro- 
‘© As in cipBoka with independent state; Ff iG 1°, duction to Greek Epigrapay, 11, : ; 
@ Ber. Phil. Wochk., 1917, coll. gt and 1442. 


114 (é. 410 8.c.); JG IT, 1, 207 (c. 949-945 B.C). oil : 
iy Banner eis this A to ia allied state, which, #4 "Ep. Apx., 1922, pp. 62 ff. 
after revolt, had returned to its allegiance (Berl. Phil. Woen., “8 Gr, Hist. Incr, No. 32. 
igi7, 1942). : : rT GGA, 1898, 204-205, 
“ Possibly also in JG I, go (treaty with the Bottiacans, *? Kleinasiatische Studien, P. 98, note 1. | | 
. 422-421~g16—415 B.c.?): [- - - S:6évr]jo[y] St vas Biles ** So Hicks, Greek Hist, Inscriptions (2), 36 (363-362 B.C.) ; 
(lines 9-4), but here the Sinn may have some connexion Michel, Recueil, 6 (fourth century). 
with the amesament of tribute; cp. lines 1-2; [- - To *” GGA, 1898, 204-5. 
7a]|xoe5 [ai -- - - for, alternatively, mpaxoes). The ® Plutarch, Cimon, 12 (4B6a-b). — 
same phrase occurs in the proclamation of a truce on the 71 Forschungen cur alten Geschichte, Il, 5-6. 
occasion of the Eleusinian festival (/G 1?, 6 (before 460 B.C.) ; 
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to the period immediately following the battle (467 or 465 B.c.), but it has been pointed out that 
‘it is not a treaty of alliance such as was made after Eurymedon, but a juridical treaty which 
might have been made at any time.’ P. Haggard ™ regards its formula as indicating a date 
after 462 p.c.; S. Luria ™ dates the form of the prescript to the period between 486/6 and 
421 B.c. These wide limits are reduced by Oliver “* to the period between 451 and 449 B.c., 
on the ground that the name, Leon, borne by the proposer of the Phaselis decree, should also 
be read in the same position in the text of a treaty between Athens and Hermione, which ts to 
be dated on historical grounds in the period 451-449 B.c. A date circa 450 B.c. is accepted by 
Tod. 

The inscription itself is much damaged and worn (see photograph in ‘E. “Apx., 1922, 
p. 63), and its defective text has been subjected to restorations which vary considerably. The 
editors are in substantial agreement on the text of the early part of the decree (lines 1-11), 
the subject-matter of which has already been dealt with in connexion with the term EvpPoAaiov. 
It may be noted here that the restoration in lines 10-11, KoGertep X\|[iois . . . (Sauppe), has 
found general acceptance, except from Bannier,** who would read: xorbdrrep y[peoos . . -, 
an unconvincing substitute. The next section, lines 11-14, introduces a major problem of 
restoration: 1é|[v & &AAom] amd GuuPoAdv kat|[& tas Soas] EupBohas trpos | MalonAitas] 
tas Sixes Ev[aji: is the text of JG I*, 16; Koehler at first restored: Kot[a& Tas trplv €lupPBoAcs 
. . . (Hermes VII, 161), but in JG II, 11 he accepted Sauppe’s restoration Kat[& Tas Atcov 
EluuBoAds. . . . The natural objection to Kata Tas Ai@v EvpBokds, meaning KaTa& Tas TPs 
Xious EupBoAds . . ., is that no other example of the use of the genitive in this sense can be 
found: moreover, as Bannier pointed out, the restoration Aicov makes it seem that EvpBodAai 
between Chios and Phaselis, and not between Athens and Phaselis, are referred to. Ultimately 
the acceptance or rejection of the alternatives xot[a& Tas Aiwv €]upBoAds or Bannier’s Karr | cx 
Tas Goas] EvypBoAds 7 rest on the interpretation of the whole decree—i.e., whether it is 
regarded as the original decree establishing EupPoAai, or a later modification of such already 
established.?7_ In lines 14-15 it appears that only tés| . . . To. d@eAev can be distinguished 
on the stone. This was restored in JG II, 11, by Dittenberger, as tas|[5é ExxAr]to[s] Gperev, 
which has been accepted doubtfully by most editors,’* but not by Lipsius. No other restora- 
tion has been proposed, and in view of the small number of surviving letters, it would perhaps 
be best to treat it as a ‘ locus insanabilis.” IG II, 11 adopts the punctuation: . . . Tas Sika 
Evan, Tas [5é éxkAn]to]s] dqedev, whereby dqeAév is made to refer to the following clauses, 
which seems to make additional difficulties. Ifthe gap is to be restored thus, it seems better 
to punctuate as /GI*, 16: . . . Sixes Event. tas [St &cxAn]ro[s] GpeAev. Again in lines 15-21 
the text requires extensive restoration. Koehler 7® restored as follows: &[av] 5e T|[av 
éhAayo]d [&p]x[o]v S[é]Eln]}ra[t] S[icny xor&] OaonArtav t[i]vos, [TodTov pi tivjew 
Kerraxdikags|[GAA’ tf] pév Bien Gxupols Eros. é[av GE ExBijvon] SLoK]y Ta Ey |[pirpéva] . . . KTAQ; 
Dittenberger ® in place of [toUrov ... GAA’ 4... restored [Touro 6° dpeiAjew KaTa- 
Sixac| (65. The later text, in JG I*, 16 reads: tav 6 T|[15 Kat’ Got]y Gpyoov BéEqrat §|[ixny 
Kata] DaonArr&v tivos| [mrapdvtos, e]l wev Koradixco[er, f] KataSix]n axupos EaTo. E| [av Se 
tis tapaPla[i]vni ta Ayngicpéva. . . . These restorations are accepted by Tod, except that 
he reads wape 76 (after Photiades), instead of Kirchner’s tapévtos. Comparing Koehler’s 
restoration of the part after DaonArt@v tives, with that of Dittenberger, the latter appears 
preferable, because . . . toto 8’ égetAew kataSixac} provides a connecting link in the 
legal procedure between the acceptance of the case by the magistrate, and the negation of the 





7? Proc. Amer. Phil. Assoc. LW, xxxi ff. Iota can be read on the stone; /G I, 16 gives it as legible 
"Hermes LAI, 275. on the inscription, Photiades, 1922, p. 65 restores 4AAo%, 
7* Hesperia Ll, p. 494, No. 12. within brackets, 

7! Berl, Pint. Woek., 1917, col. gt. ™! Roberts-Gardner, Tod, Photiades. 

He fd., col. ot, on the analogy of JG [I*, 1. r. 7? Hermes VIL (1872), 159, and JG, IT, 11. 

*? Minor divergences of reading are (a) Stahl's: xo "* Followed oberts-Gardner, Introduction to Greek 


Tos cords EfupBokés; and (6) rS|[v Gi AAAav] 4rd GpBodav Epi Vol. I, No. 30, pp. 77-2. 
(4G 11, 11 and Bannier) ; libel SFrccbucannid ea Rep atgi preraphy, Vo siete acid ee 
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legality of the decision (# piv Sixn &xupos Eotw), which is lacking in Koehler’s restoration ; 
on the other hand, it must be admitted that we should expect totny 8’ peiAcw karadixacbh. 
In JG I2, 16, the restoration el piv xatoSixdéoet, having the same subject as the preceding 
clause, seems attractive, but the objection arises whether KaTaoiKagety can be used of the 
function of a magistrate, who normally introduced a case to the appropriate court. Sul 
more important is the restoration of lines 15-16, where earlier editors (Koehler and Ditten- 
berger) read: t|[@v 4AAayo]G dpyov ..., in which Ta&v GAAayou Is understood to refer 
to EvpBdAemic existing elsewhere than at Athens; and the whole clause is regarded as a 
sanction to secure the observance of lines 11-14: T&[v 5 GAAOh] amd EupPoAdv Klara Tas 
Saas] EvpBoAds meds DalonAitas] tas Sixes fvet. There are, however, two objections to 
éhAayot: (i) it is not good Greek (see Liddell and Scott), and in any case GAA: has 


previously been used; and (ii) a letter is present on the stone before the a of &pyoov, generally 
read as v, whereas we should expect 4AAayoU to appear as GAAay6, in the same way that apou 
(line 11) appears as ud, and BouAr as BoAy. For this reason Wilhelm suggested t|[1s kerr” Got ]y 
&pycv,*! which, however, presents another difficulty. The term aot is generally used of the 
city as opposed to the country, and of Athens in contrast to Phaleron and the Piraeus.™ 
Thus a distinction would be implied between a court at Athens, and another at the Piraeus 
or in the country. Ofsuch a court, which might have jurisdiction over foreigners, we know 
nothing; for while state officials such as the dyopavépyol, GoTuvopol, HETPOVOLO!, GITODUAGKES 
and dripeAntal tot éutropiou, are mentioned by Aristotle ** as exercising their functions at the 
Piraeus, we heat of no court held there to judge offences detected by these officials, nor do we 
know that the polemarch held a special court there. Photiades ** points out that, despite 
the statement (of Roberts-Gardner, op. cit., 11, 77) that ° the upper part of the Y is clear on the 
~ stone,’ in reality only a diagonal: stroke can be distinguished, which could well belong to a N. 
Consequently he reads . . . fv Ge t|[ts GAAn TO]v dpyav ... in which the term al dpyai 
has the same meaning of ‘ the magistrates,’ as in several other documents. This restoration 
disposes of the difficulties produced by dAAayou and d&otv. In line 20: €[av be tis tTrapa- 
Bjafi]vn . . . is preferable to é[av 5é ExPrivat] S[ox]j. . . . 

So much for the text of the decree. It seems certain that the inscription under con- 
sideration does not record the decree establishing vpBoAati for the first time between Athens 
and Phaselis. The phrase (lines 11-12): wort[& Tas Scas] EvpBoAds ®* can refer only to 
EvyBoAal previously existing; the similar phrase in /G II*, 1. 1, line 19, referring to GvpPoAati 
established between Athens and Samos, shows that this must be so. The original EvpBoAci 
may have been made at the time when Phaselis transferred her allegiance to Athens; the 
present decree is a re-affirmation of such.3? 

The first provision in the decree, that law-suits arising from SupBdéAcie existing at Athens 
between Athenians and Phaselites, were to be tried in that city before the polemarch, has been 
considered already, and reasons put forward for believing that EypBoAaov here has a much 
wider meaning than ‘ commercial agreement.’ It has been shown that the term denotes the 
legal relation forming the basis of all civil actions—t.e., an “ obligation’ or “ convention.’ In 
the interpretation of this clause, emphasis should be laid not on “Aétvno, but on ToAguapye, 
and it seems likely that GAAo% pn6é nS docs not mean ‘in no other place (than Athens),’ °* but 
rather ‘in no other court.’ This view is confirmed if the one restoration free of objection is 
adopted in line 15: &&v 5€ Tig GAAN Tay dpyav ... whereby actions between Phaselites and 
Athenians are excluded from the jurisdiction of‘ any other magistrate ’ (than the polemarch).** 


" GGA, 1898, p. 204, ‘ dubitanter.’ *? Oliver (Hesperia IT, 494) ests that ‘the equality 

*? Plato, Re seis: gate: IG 1,905. of treatment for Phaselites ad Chians had Bergin Eoen : 

“™ Plato, Symp, 172a; Dem., XA, 12; Aristotle, Pol., assumed from the beginning, and was later definitely 
mgo3b 12; Lycurgus in Leocrat., 18. formulated in a treaty, because of some violation of the 

‘AS, wok, 50-1. previous agreement by the Athenians.’ 

#) ‘Ee. "Apy., 1922, p. 65. ®* Which is the significance of G440% in line 12. 


®€ ‘The restoration which has shown to be preferable *) Sec below for the possible significance of xaré, 
to mor[e Tay Mico] GvuPonds. 
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the rights accorded to certain other privileged foreigners—the same rights which were granted 
to all metics in the fourth century. Herein they were placed on the same footing as the 
Chians, who were among the most important of the independent allies. This equality of status 
with an independent ally is not altogether surprising. Phaselis itself was important as a centre 
of trade in the fifth century, and occupied a position on a strategic trade route,” and though 
the city appears consistently in the tribute lists," its position on the boundaries of the Athenian 
Empire gave it considerable independence. Furthermore, Phaselis was closely connected 
with Chios. ** Few F 
The first clause is not to be regarded as a regulation additional to and modifying the 
conditions contained in the previously established GupBoAai, but rather as a re-affirmation on 
the part of the Athenians of the arrangements which had been instituted at Athens for the trial 
of Sixat dtd EupBoA@v. The following lines: téSv 8’ GAAob (EuLPoAaikov) 41rd CuuBoAdov Korres 
Tas doas EupBoras trpds DacnAitas Tas Sixas Even, apply to EusBoAaiar existing elsewhere—t.e., 
at Phaselis or in some other state—which were to be subject eee set out in we 
original EvypBoAai. These provisions are not repeated here (¢.g., the competent magistrates 
at Sore not Aiaresti Desdinss they did not affect the legal machinery of Athens herself, 
with which the decree is concerned. It may be objected that the interpretation of yuBoAaiov 
as a commercial agreement affords a much simpler explanation; for in that case the clause 
under consideration means that law-suits arising from a contract made at Athens were to be 
tried in the latter city, while those arising from a contract made elsewhere were to be tried on 
the basis of EupBoAci—i.e., in the state of the defendant.®* This interpretation has, indeed, 
the virtue of simplicity, but, as we have seen, the necessity for such a regulation in the period 
of the Empire is not apparent, and it leaves unexplained the jurisdiction of the polemarch.™ 
It seems best to regard the decree as made up of four clauses: (a) concerning actions at 
Athens: (8) concerning actions elsewhere ; (¢) the reference to whatever 15 signified by Tas 
BE ExKArjtos aoedev; (d) txv SE Tis GAAN THv dpydv..."KTA. The penalty, for the non- 
observance of the decree generally, appears in line 20: é&v 5€ Tis TapaBaivy Ta EWT|PIOPEVEK. . « « 
It is better to divide the decree thus into four distinct clauses, than to attempt to connect cay 
6é Tis GAAN Tay dpyav .. . closely with Tas 6é fxxAtjtos agehev. In the latter clause, TES be 
ixkAntos, if the restoration is accepted, must mean Tés 5é ExxAryTOs Sixas, forming the object 
of the verb d&meAév. A subject for the verb can be understood, but an expressed object is 
necessary; in any case, if Té&s 5& éxKAtjTos is taken as the subject of apeAev, 1t can mean only 
Tas 58 ExKAtyTos 7éAeIs, which is not usual in the plural. The clause must signify the abolition ™ 
of Sixen &xKAryToOI, cases subject to appeal from the decisions of one court to another in a foreign 
state. The Etymologicum Magnum (322, 43) gives the information that this right of appeal to 
a foreign court in Sixoi dé cupBdAcv was allowed to a foreigner only, not to a citizen. There- 
fore the Phaselites, as foreigners, lost an advantage by the abolition of this right. This interpre- 
tation, however, depends on the correctness of the restoration. In the following clause, what- 





‘Thucydides IT, 69. | 

"! ‘Tod 30 (454-453 80.); 398 (449-448 wc.) ; 46 (443- 
442 B.C); 56 (433-432 B.C); 66 (425-424 B.c.). 

" Plutarch, Coma, p. 12. Oliver (Hesperia, UL, 494 16) 
considers that * It becomes altogether likely that the treaty 
is another example of the changes then [e. i ee after 
the return of Cimon from exile) effected in Athens’ foreign 
policy by the party of Cimon. Phaselis was treated more 
favourably when Cimon returned to power, for as we may 
sec from the tribute list, /G [°, 195, 1 assessment was 
reduced by one half in 450-449 B.c." 

" Note that mpoy @eonAitas goes with GupBokds, not with 
tat Sixay. 

"The theory that Six: dd Evyupokde were tried im the 
state of the defendant is based on Dem. VII, 15, and 
Dittenberger, OG, p. 4397 (treaty between Ephesus and 
Sardis, of the second or first century s.c.). For various 
reasons the evidence of Dem. VII, 13, does not appear 
very trustworthy. It seems more logical to suppose that 


Sixon dre EvBokdiv were tried in the courts of the state where 
the circumstances giving rise to them existed. In that case 
the first provision of the Phaselis decree is not an exception, 
as it is commonly believed to be, to the pace rule of 
EvyBokal. I hope to treat this subject more fully elsewhere. 
a Tf Bupha were commercial ee cae sree 
from them were the equivalent of the &nropi a 
of the fourth century, which were in the charge of the 
Giopodira, whose counterpart in the fifth century were the 
vevreSixet, notthe polemarch. It appears that the worwrro Siete, 
like the Gecpotivm in the fourth century, acted as presiding 
magistrates in the trial of commercial cases. It may be 
objected, therefore, that Sel greener functions in the 
Phaselis decree were confined to introducing the cases to 
the veuteSicm. This explanation, however, is exclud 
by the use of wapdé and the dative case, which in every case 
(see L. & S.) is a legal context seems to refer to a presicling 
Lt a : 
us The only possible meaning of épmpelv is * to abolish.’ 
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ever else may be adopted in the way of restoration, the preposition kat& followed by the genitive 
case MacnArrav Tivos appears certain. On the two occasions in fifth-century Attic inscriptions 
where this preposition and the genitive are used ®? in expressing action against an offender, a 
fine or more serious punishment is envisaged. It is therefore remarkable that kata, and not 
aps, is used in this clause of JG I*, 16, in forbidding ‘ any other magistrate’ to accept a suit 
against a Phaselite. It would perhaps be unwise to emphasise the specialised use of this 
preposition here, but the possible implication is worthy of consideration. It has already been 
pointed out that EupBdAatov is the equivalent of cuvaAAcyue the Latin “obligatio.’ $8 ZuvaAAcy- 
pata are to be divided into two categories, &kovota and dxovotc,*? which in turn give rise to 
Sixen mpds Tiva (actiones ex contractu) and Sixen xecté& Tivos (actiones ex delicto) respectively. The 
latter correspond to our actions in tort; in Greek law they included Siken BAdBns, EouAns, 
wevSouaptupiéov, Anroyaptupiou. It appears to have been the practice at Athens, as we know 
from the private speeches of Demosthenes, for the loser in a Sixn mpos tive (actio ex contract) 
to retaliate with another action, a Sixn worré Tivos (actio ex delicto), often a Sixn, yevSouapTupiay, 
against the successful party in the previous action, or against one of his supporters.” If the 
defendant in such an action was found guilty, he was liable to a fine, and to distraint on his 
property in case of non-payment. It may therefore be suggested that in the decree under 
consideration it was not only forbidden for a magistrate other than the polemarch to accept a 
case against | Phaselite, but special emphasis was laid on actions in tort, which Athenians 
might be tempted to use irregularly against a foreigner. Consequently, while Phaselites were 
deprived of appeal to the court of a foreign state, they received additional protection against 
vexatious litigation. | 

Such seem to have been the provisions contained in €ypBoAal established between Athens 
and Phaselis, and it is reasonable to assume that €upBoAat between Athens and Chios embodied 
much the same conditions. 

The decree JG I*, Go deals with the establishment of Athenian cleruchs in Lesbos in 
427 B.c., after the revolt of the island (with the exception of Methymna) in 428 B.c.,' and with 
the answer to an embassy sent by the Mitylenaeans in connection with problems which had 
arisen between them and the Athenian cleruchs. Lines 8 ff. read: [. . 6ijxas S1S6v[Tas] trpos 
were to be settled according to the €upPoAai previously existing between Mytilene and Athens. 
As the Athenians would be present in Lesbos, the regulation that disputes were to be tried 
in the state of the defendant would not apply,’ but the provisions for trials in Mytilene, 
formerly contained in the €vpBoAci, would still remain in force. It seems better to read (in 
line 8): tpds *AGev[aios Kal Seyouevos xaT& ..., thus restoring the common phrase, rather 
than mpds "ASev[aiov tds EmtoKétros Ka]T& . . .,%5 in view of avro[vo]pous,1 and the fact 
that tribute was not imposed.'"" 

It seems necessary at this point to mention a much-discussed passage of Antiphon, de 
caede Herodis (V), 78, which has been associated with the inscription considered immediately 
above. In this passage the accused, in a case of homicide, is speaking of his father’s experi- 
ences as a citizen of Mytilene,“°7"* in and after the revolt of 498 p.c. He says: ef & Ev Alveo 





7? JG I*, 10, t0;- 99, 10. “i | note 94 : | | 

' Note that one of Hesychius’ definitions of owpBoAciey 4 Restored by Dittenberger (sec Forbes, op. ct., p. 128 
is uve Acryuc, of notes) on the analogy of the extraordinary oBicinls 
** Cp. Aristotle, Eth. Nik. V, 2, 11918 23 Vinogradoff, apie appointed by Athens temporarily at Erythra 


Hist. Jurisprudence, U1, 461. (iG I, ro, 12; 01, 4) and at Miletus (/G I*, 22, 1 h 

#6 °Cp: Dem. XXEX, XLV; XLVII; or alternatively, they are not certainly such there, and are not called 
as in Dem. XXXII, one party might take the initiative bticxorres), and on the basis of Aristophanes, Apex, 1023, 
with a Sten i€ovAns. and Harpocration, s.0., brioxotre, 


11 ‘The connection of the inscription with the events Pie Tod, of. at., No. 63, line 11; and JG F*, Addenda, 
recorded in Thue. [1], 50 seems clear from the mention of No. 60. | ioe 
Anfpod}xors in line to of the inscription. i? Thuc. II, 50. It is worth noting that Bannier 
: c disputes concerned movable property on the land (8PW, 1917, 1943) would restore: sete tas GupPoAcs, al iecy, 
occupied by the cleruchs. vv coommecopiens, Or fora instead of pds MuiAmaiog. 
188 See Tod, op. cit., P- 135- | : ’tM Without the evidence of paragraph 73 the speaker 
14 If indeed this condition ever existed. See above, (the son of the person mentioned in this passage) might 
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qésv els Thy TOA éauToV OUdEVOS ous’ éTepas 


TOAEes TOALTHS yeyevnpeves, dotrep étépous Spd Tous pév els THY ATEIpOV idvtas Kal olkoUvTas 


2y Tols troAculois Tois Upetépors Kal 


TAffos Th Upétepov, Tous &' ofous Upeis plow oUKOpaVTaS. 
GAN’ pro Touro ci. Reiske. oU6E: 6 5E (sic) A pr. Kat : 
SE . rows 5¢ inserebat Reiske post Upetepors. 


xai quod sequebatur in 


Sikxas dd EupBordv wulv Sixagopévous, ovGE gevyov TO 


{qroil) post Touro addidit Reiske. 
Tous post lovras addidit Blass, mutato 
Plura deesse ratus A. 


Fraenkel, de condic. soc., 49, ci.: TOUS 5’ cle arédiv EuppoyiSa Siomigopévous. Similiter ci. 
Wilamowitz: Tous 5é cis Tiva T&v WoAcwv peTOKThOavTaS. 


Concerning this passage Forbes 1° remarks: 


«The obvious inference is that no GupBoAai 


were in force between Athens and Mytilene—a direct contradiction to the inference from the 


inscription relating to Mytilene.’ 


Such an inference cannot, with certainty, be drawn from 


the passage; but apart from this point, there are other considerable difficulties, which are (a) 


+ 


the identity of the fmetpos (which is mentioned also in paragraph 52, in terms which would 
indicate that it was outside the judicial authority of Mytilene) and the joAdpiot, and (5) the 


strangeness of the existence of EupBoAci between Athens and an enemy state. 


Breunig *”” 


shows convincingly that the freipos is the mainland of Asia Minor, where there were Lesbian 
possessions (Antandros, etc.),'™ which were seized by exiles from Lesbos after the revolt of 
428 B.c., and remained in their possession until 424 B.c.™; this explains jwoAepiot also, but 


EupBoaati could not have existed between them and Athens. 


Furthermore, TroAguiol cannot 


be explained away convincingly either as an exaggerated rhetorical description of a mere 
‘foreigner,’ ™ or as a reference to the constantly changing sides in the Peloponnesian War. 
Consequently Blass’ insertion of tous after fovras, and alteration of the following Kai to 6e, 
do not help matters; Reiske’s Tous uév els Thy Atretpov [ovTas Kal olkouvTas iv Tols TroAepions . . . 


tows 6 Kal Bixas doto GupBoAoyv . 


_ ., is better, but the question occurs, why Is it a fault on the 


part of those less virtuous than the speaker’s father, that they bring Sikon daré EvpBPoAGv against 
Athenians; and what does oUSé getrycov TO TAT|BO5 +o tpétepov mean, and what is its connexion 
in the place where it occurs? The difficulties presented by the interpretation of the passage, 
with or without the emendations mentioned, seem inexplicable, and indeed no generally 
acceptable solution has been offered.u2 A study of the speech as a whole will reveal a good 


po Eh oe a a ES ES eee ee 


have been aries to be a citizen of either Mytilene or 
Athens, such is the vagueness of expression throughout the 
whole speech. The writer of the Ebypothesis to the speech 
believed him to be a native of Mytilene (though his opmuion 
can be of little value, seeing that he says the voyage mentioned 
in the speech was from Athens to Aenus, though it Is 
expressly stated in the text that it was from Mytilene to 
Aenus). On the other hand, it is quite clear from para- 
graphs 76-77 that the father was a citizen of Mytilene, and 
therefore the wékis mentioned in paragraph 78 must be the 
same as the 1odus of 76-714, Mytilene. 

198 Ed. of Thucydides I, 190 of notes. 

18 CQ, XXXII, 69-70. 

1 "Thuc., ITT, 50, ¢. 

12 Thuc. IV, 52, 3- Note fmepos in 52, 2. 
uate The writer would suggest (with some diffidence, 
since be can find few willing to accept his view) that the 
fuuPokal have been associated, by a corruption in the text, 
with the wrong party. After the revolt of 425 n.c. was 
crushed, we are to understand, the speaker's tather stayed 
for Se time in dein, (7) bok Svan considered it 
expedient to withdraw to us, fearing, perhaps, that he 
might fall under suspicion of disloyalty a fe alt if he 
stayed in Lesbos, and become the victim of informers on 
account of his wealth (cp. Breunig, CQ, XXMXI, 65), The 
speaker is at pains to show that his father’s departure was 
prompted by no feelings, on his own part, of ill-will to 
Athens, and by no desire to cut himself off from relations 
with that city, Therein he contrasts his father's behaviour 
with that of other individuals, who also did not see fit to 
remain in Lesbos. cassie ds ithe manuscript text for the 
time being, we may t : (from 08" bripas modes . . .): 
‘and he has not become a citizen of another state, in the 


way that I see others betaking themselves to the mainland, 
and dwelling among your enemies, . ing in litiga- 
tion with you on the basis of interstate ju icial treaties 
(EuuPodal).’ It is clear that the speaker sets the litigation 
amd Eupfokde of these persons, on a par with their defection, 
whether as metics or citizens, to the enemies of Athens, 
and adduces both as proofs of their disloyalty. This, in 
itself, is as strange as the combination, in the unemended 
text, of wokiwot and QvppoAdi, even if we allow for rhetorical 
exaggeration. — 

As far as the emendations are concerned, Blass, by 
inserting tods after Idévras and altering the following ech to 
&é, supplies thus a co-ordinate to the phrase Tous piv els Thy 
fmrepov lévros, but separates ffrmpos from wokduot, which 
is unnecessary according to Breunig’s explanation, and fails 
to get rid of the combination Tovipe and fupBchai. 
Reiske’s insertion of tous & after Gueripots, like the longer 
additions of Fraenkel and Wilamowitz, succeeds in pei. 
this difficulty, but leaves the reason for the mention o 
Bixai dors Evfokdv undiscovered. If the mention of these 
suits is held to refer to the other individuals who left Lesbos, 
the question remains why they were discredited for resorting 
to fupBodai in the settlement of their law-suits, since pre- 
sumably §.uPoAai were made to be wed, and in any case 
it is absurd to set such conduct side by side with making 
common cause with the enemies of Athens. Furthermore, 
why does the speaker say of his father immediately after- 
wards: of5é gairyaw Th TAG0s 76 Oubtepev, a phrase which 
is used elsewhere in this speech on two occasions in & 
judicial sense (paragraphs 8 and 80): 

The general sense of the passage seems to be that the 
speaker's father did mot try, fy residing in Acnus, to sever 
his association with the Athenians, as the others had done 
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deal of laxity and obscurity of expression, and much irrelevance,'™ which casts doubt on the 
value of this particular passage. In any case, even assuming that Forbes’ * inference’ 1s 
correct, the inscription must take prior place as evidence for the existence of €upBoAat between 
Athens and Mytilence. 

The third case of €ypBoAai between Athens and an independent ally ™* is given in /G IT* 
1, 1, and belongs to the year 405 B.c. The decree records the grant of citizenship and 
autonomy 1 to the people of Samos, who alone remained faithful to Athens after the battle 
of Aigospotamoi, and among other provisions it confirmed the fupPoAat previously existing 
between Athens and Samos: Kal epi Ta&Sv EyKAnpéroov, & &y yiyvnto mpos GAATAOs, S1S6ven 
Kal Géyeoto Tas Gixas Kara Tas cupBoAds Tag Goas (lines 18-19). The €vpBoAci here men- 
tioned must have been of the type affording complete reciprocity of legal rights between 
the two states, otherwise they would not have been appropriate to the autonomous position 
of the Samians. 

Thus it appears that the independent allies possessed GupPohai with Athens on a basis of 
complete equality in the settlement of suits between an Athenian and a member of the state 
in question. The problem remains whether SupBoaat with subject allies more completely 
under the control of Athens concerned the same interstate juridical relations, and whether they 
were established on the same basis of equality. 

It appears from JG I*, 116, that this was not so. The decree in question deals with the 
regulation of public affairs at Selymbria after its capture by Alcibiades in 409 8.c.,4* and 
among its provisions was the settlement of debts outstanding in the city on the part of the 
state or its citizens (lines 8-12): Sixes 6& évon tepl Gv GpleAc TO KoWwov TO Zn[AupBplavoy é 
iiotov ti]s ZeAuvB[p]iavov toils mpoo8e Ev Tet 1oAe E] el To ypeperro EGeSeue[yTO E ef Tig TG 
Korver] GqeAev é ef Tis Eripotfo 47 . . . Further the decree requires (lines 18-22): doc 58 &JAAa 
youpBoraia mpots Ev Tois [[Sidtens mp ]os Tos [G1oTa[s] E [Sicte1 pos TO K[oivew E TSr Kor] vor 
mpos (Sidte[v] & tev mr G[AJA0 yiy[veron, Sia]Avep tri[plos GAAEAGS 6, 11 & av GugioPn[ Tos, 








by going to reside among the enemies of Athens; and we 


was thereby deprived of the right of finding lyyvqjrai, which 
should naturally expect a demonstration of this fact to be : 


was usually accorded to $ivo. But it is not made clear 


given. Such a proof of his goodwill and esteem for Athens 
is forthcoming, if we apply the reference to Simm dr 
to the speaker's father. In this way oG8t gerytor Te whASoy 
Th tuitepoy acquires greater meaning, for the argument 
runs: “The others go to your enemies, but my father, 
though he now lives in Aenus, makes no attempt to avoid 
intercourse with you; far from it, for he takes advantage 
of interstate juridical a ts in his law-suits with you; 
but he hates such informers as you do.” Thus the speaker 
attempts to show his father’s trust in and goodwill to Athens, 
with the implied moral that the Athenian court before 
pete he is pleading must not betray such confidence by 
him. On this view the fvpBoAsi existed 
Seaton Athens and Aenus, and have nothing to do with 
Lesbos or the mainland. 
Such an interpretation involves the change of Suexzoplrouy 
to Senor, which is casy enough, in view of the two 
g accusative participles (such a change, if it took 


place came about at a date earlier than the existing MSS of 


Antiphon, since both A and N read wal . . . Sixcyoutveus, 
but the confusion of o and ov can be illustrated from A; 
cp. I, 10: A. totroy taquiptov, for toto teqfpev; I, 27: 
A pr. droMoupien for daoAcuim; VW, 24: A pr. dxouhotov 
for dxdkoufov). On the other hand, the corruption of GAAd, 
or some other adversative word, to eal is very difficult to 
explain, and that, or any other emendation designed to fit 
in Smagéuecs, proctuces a sentence even uglier than the 
existing text. Nevertheless, the suggestion, replacing 2 
aie ty of substance by one of text, is worthy of considera- 


“0 For example, it is not made clear to what state 
(Athens or Lesbos) Herodes and his friends and would-be 
avengers reson The 1 ee sincere yes 7) ‘at he 
was kept in custody (iléqr c cdmayoyh of Gg; ¢ ere 
he infers that he came th Athess of his own free will), and 


whether this happened in Mytilene (where the preliminary 
investigations ne place) or in Atiee. or in both places, 
so that we cannot ide in Which state he had the status 
of fives, The tense ((5irv) would seem to indicate 
Miytilene, in which case he was a EGivos there, and thus 
differed from his father, though he does not mention the 
fact, or the way in which it came about. He uses the 
phrases * ber ener tees haar 2 roar Athens; 19), and 
‘drcerrepaly (fpe) rijs tworpiies Srey 62), but it is to be 
supposed that exile would exclude him from Athens and 
Mytilene alike. There are yet other obscuritics in con- 
nection with the voyage to Aenus. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that the speech affords a very sure basis of fact. 

i Robertson, of. af, p. 22, points out that the Samians 
were granted a form of IsewoArmia whereby they became 
citizens of Athens, alt h their own city was still in 
existence, while Aihoeninas id not become citizens of Samoa. 
The decree enacts that disputes between Athenians and 
Samians shall be decided according to the existing treaties. 
The leormoAmia could not, from the nature of the case, be 
complete, so that it if mot surprising that cases between 
Samians and Athenians, pany the Samians were citizens 
of Athens, should be tried not Athenian procedure in all 
instances, but according to the treaties which had been 
concluded when Samos was an entirely separate state and 
with which both parties were already familiar. For the 
previous position of Samos, see note 50. 

M8 Cp, lines 15-16: oly Gt wdpors ypiefar trols eperipos 
curry haa GvTd;. 

ae} Fiellenica, I, 1, 21; 3, 10; Diod. Sic, XIII, 
66, 43 Plut., Alcibiades 

TT pots peat fv tH mode, if the correct restoration, 
prouney refers to the exiles whose recall is determined in 
ines 12-14, 
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Bixa]s Eva Grd youPBOASv. Forbes 118 and Lipsius 1* both accept this inscription as evidence 
that the EvpBoAal in question existed to regulate disputes between a citizen of Selymbria 
and a citizen of Athens, or between the one state and a citizen of the other. But it 1s clear 
from lines 8-12 that To Kowov is TO KOIVOV TOV EnAupBpiaveyv, and that the lawsuits here 
envisaged would arise between citizens of Selymbria, or between the state and one of its 
citizens.” It is very apparent also that EupBdAcnov is here to be understood in its widest 
sense; the preceding provisions of the decree are concerned with debts owing from the city 
or private individual to the exiles whose recall is provided for, and with other questions arising 
from confiscated property, damage to property in wartime, and private resources COmI- 
mandeered for military purposes- The whole formed material for actions at law, After the 
mention of all these grounds of potential strife the decree proceeds to mention: doc Be GAAa 
yOUPBOAGIA . « + which are therefore identified in nature, by the use of ‘ &AAa,’ with the 
preceding categories. Yet such cases were to be decided dard EupBoardv.* This is hard to 
explain, except on the assumption that such EupBoAai contained provisions concerning the 
decision of cases purely internal to Selymbria. 

Two further decrees throw some light on this problem." The first, JG I?, 41, deals with 
affairs at Histiaea, where, after the revolt of Euboea, the inhabitants were completely driven 
out,! and Athenian cleruchs were settled in their places. Among the provisions of the 
decree 124 was the establishment of a board of Sixaotai Kero Sryous.2° It appears that these 
judges, or a similar body, were also to exercise their powers in Ellopia and in Dium (line 15 ff-), 
two neighbouring native towns. It seems that the inhabitants of Ellopia made a request to 
Athens for the appointment of such officials, and since Ellopia does not appear in the tribute 
lists, it has been supposed that they had been ‘repiorKol of Histiaea juridically as well as 
financially, and consequently, when the native Histiaeans were driven out, the Ellopians 
applied to Athens for judges to replace those who had, up to that time, been supplied by 
Histiaca. Dium, on the other hand, appears in tribute lists before and after 446 B.c.; there- 
fore it would appear to have been an independent community, and not subject to Histiaca.™’ 
The decree makes it clear that Ellopia alone, and not Dium, asked for the appointment of these 
judges, and consequently the conclusion seems necessary that they were imposed on Dium as 
part of the punishment for revolt. ‘The decree continues (in reference to the judges appointed 









4" Edition of Thucydides, I, of a pesag to impose judicial regulations. Highby (Alio, Bethett 
11® Meier-Schoemann, Altische Hechl, p- gf. XMEXVI) believes that the decrees were promulgated to 


180 For tiexpiven xal Siakdo 7a cuppdiana, cp. IG, XII, secure a recently established democracy against the exiled 
5, 1065, 8 (Carthaca, of the early third century). For ro-Persian party, and to prevent secession from the 
similar circumstances in return « exiles cp. GDI, 214 pao Schaefer (Hermes LXXI, 129 ff.) holds much the 
(Vol. I), dated by Boeckh, 324 8.c. For wowoy and iarrns 49 same View. | . 
as‘ state’ and * individual," cp. JG I’, 39: 11. 13 "Thuc. 1, 114; Diod. Sic, XIE, 7 and 22; Plut., 

11 J¢ has been suggested to me that the Evpfckal in Per. 23; Strabo (Theopompus) X, 1, 3 

uestion are to be understood as an agreement (on the sia first part of the decree arra { for the settle- 
iines of the oiuPoka in JG IE, 1, 185 (Athens and Sidon)) ment of ne a between the cleruchs themselves (thus 
between the two conflicting parties in Selymbria. This M. Cary, FHS, XLV, 247-8), apparenty over the allot- 
seems unlikely, since nothing is said of the past or Miturs ment of lands (cp. fG I*, 40), anc , too, provision was 
creation of such an agreement, while other importani made for the references of cases to Athens (cp. Cary, of- cit.), 
arrangements for the pacification of the state and reconcilia- as in the later inscription, JG 1%, 42, which concern’ the 
tion of the parties are here mentioned for the first time. asexment of eloepopa fdated by Gary to the period between 

— Tt may be mentioned here, that besides the long con- 439 g.c. (or 428-427 B.c,) and 420 g.c.). It seems pre- 

stitutional decree JG I’, 10, a fragment of another (/G I211) ferable to interpret the mention of Simm in ic F, 49 and 


seems to provide for the trial of lawsuits between Athenians 4! as suits arising between the cleruchs themselves over the 


and | acans (line 11); [-- ho "Afqwato |¢ Suma) zeran Tos ‘vision of the land, rather than as suits between cleruchs 
Li a _-~«|..ho "E]putetios ro: ["Adwaict - ~~ - |. and natives. Sec Cary’s arguments, op. ci., PP- 247-4. 

Sind | qev, RaTapakAl ito - - = ele a ee TOM 88 MpuTa[eticr 188 "They existed at Athens also, thirty in number at an 
-<=00- | ao « Sajwigoy Be hee eee ess (date between earlier period, and forty in the time of Aristotle, "AS rok. 26, 3. 


470 and 450 n.c.); the usual meaning af Sapa is ' to act as In Histiaca they were distinct from another board of thirty, 
judge,” and of Suckgeqfar, "to bring actions against someone’ of whom the decree says: Bauen Tay etbiwas bv heart [senocrO Aer: ; 
or more vaguely, ‘ to resort to the law.” But the restoration they were, therefore, 4 body of magistrates to Iry minor 
of "AGevalos cannot be proved, except on general grounds, criminal cases. 

and the inscription ts too fragmentary to permit conclusions iM By Cary. 

to be drawn fromm it. Nothing is known of the events which 1t For their appearance in the tribute lists cp. ic I’, 202, 
occasioned, the decrees IG ¥®, 10-13, but on the analogy of 25 (443 B.c.); 207, 75 | 33 p.c.); in these they are called 
1G 1, 22, it may be supposed that some. snternal upheaval ifs ard Knvciou: in the lowing, simply Sifjs; FG T*, 194 
gave Athens the opportunity of intervening to te the 95-0 (451 B.C); 196, 15 and 25 (449 B.C.) ; 63, 78 (425 
affairs of Erythrae in a democratic direction, an possibly B.c.). 
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for Ellopia, and the same would apply to those at Dium) : 6ixég]ev 5& ToUTOUs Ta [youn | Aci 
Te GAelzo, T]& Sé hump 5é[Kor wvas T| 5 Sixcacortds fy] trdAet [Gp] yo[vtas Gr pevos - - - ~ =] 1*4 
Here again, despite the fragmentary state of the inscription, we seem to have good evidence 
for the intervention of Athens in the internal judicial administration of a subject state. * This 
arrangement constituted a wider encroachment on the autonomy of Athens’ allies than the 
universal practice of transferring the hearing of the more important cases only to Athens.’ }*° 

In the two cases just considered, there is evidence for (a) €yuBoAai containing provisions 
for the trial of lawsuits between citizens of the same state (Selymbria), and (5) intervention by 
Athens in the decision of minor suits, by the appointment of itinerant judges, and in cases 
involving higher sums, by reference to the court which was the equivalent of the Athenian 
dikasteria—i.e., the court of the Athenian cleruchs at Histiaea. 

Another decree, which apparently provided for the reference of certain cases (the nature 
of which will be discussed below) directly to Athens, may point in the same direction. Too 
much emphasis, however, must not be laid upon it, since its imperfect state makes its interpreta- 
tion doubtful. This decree, JG I?, 22, refers to the intervention of Athens at Miletus, after a 
period of domestic strife,“ in the manner of her action at Erythrae. The fragments a and b 
of the inscription deal with the appointment of five commissioners, who seem intended to 
co-operate with the local authorities in re-establishing or confirming the (democratic) constitu- 
tion (lines 1-23; cp. fragments d and e) ; fragment c reads (from line aq): [.. xou]updyov he, 
wi &p pe “Afe[va - - ------ = &ripols foto Koi TH ypeworra afro Seyootar - - - - - - Ta|¢ SE 
Sikas Even Mideciois Kaft& - -- - - -] Spayyds ard Tov érrisexcrrolv - - - - - Ta |5]é mpuTaveta 
TiSéyTov apds [Tas dpyovtas Tas “Afevalov - - - - ha|1] 5¢ Sixon “AGéveot vrov év t[o1 - - - 
Kal “Avéec|te]piovi Kal “EAageBoAiGvi h - - - - etc. (see text in JG I?, 22). As far as can be 
made out in lines 30-32, a penalty of confiscation of property ™ is imposed as punishment 
for some offence. The next well-established words are (line 31): Tas] 5é Sixas Evan MiAscio1s 
Ka[t&. . . . One would be tempted strongly to suppose that the decree continued: 
xa[td& tes EupBoAds, and to connect these lines with the references in lines 33-35 to TrpuTa- 
velar, "Avéec|te]p16vi kal “EAapeBodiovi,* and hei 5 Sixon "Afévert Gvtov, to draw the con- 
clusion that, under certain circumstances 5ixoi dm EupPodcv were to be referred to Athens 
from Miletus. But in line 32 we read: . . Spoypas aro Tov émbexdto[v .. ., which must 
refer to the penalty of confiscation imposed in line 30, and prevents the interpretation of 
lines 31-95 as a reference to civil cases. As has been seen already, in JG I, 39, on the 
affairs of Chalcis, cases involving capital punishment, exile and loss of civil rights, were 
referred to Athens, and perhaps the present is a similar case, but the greater detail in the 
arrangements here is striking, and the phrase: Sixas tvoa MiAeciors Ka[T& . . ., of line 31 


seems somewhat strange. The tpvtavela mentioned in 


18 The Smacral waté Sfpous at Athens judged cases 
involving sums up to ten drachmae only (cp. Aristotle, 
‘Ad. woA., §3: .. . kai Ta wiv péypr Saxe Spoypav | 
ln Sedge, Ta 6 toip oltre TS tiynws Tols Siartyraly rapa. 
BiSéarw. Perhaps, therefore, Sixx Spayuas should be read 
here; dy daa refers to Histiaca. , 

2° MM. Cary, FHS, XLV, 249. | 

1 This decree has been associated (¢g. by Glotz, 
Comptes Rendus de ['Acad, d. Inser., 1906, PP. 519 ff.) with 
the Milesian decree concerning the hment of certain 
members of the oligarchic faction in that city. ‘This dect 
(Ditt., Syll, (3), 1 38) condemned the people in question 
to perpetual ishment, and set a price on their : 
Glotz, comparing a pasage of Nicolaos Damascenos 
(Excerpta de Insidits, pp. 19, 15) (Jacoby, Fr. Gr. Hist. U, 
$54, 53), would see im them members of the Neleid clan, 


and explains the surviving decree (which appears on a base 
originally surmounted by a stele) as a rofircaation of a 
lost decree, inscribed on the stele, and directed against the 
same family in the 6th , Whatever the identity 
of the individuals in question, it & | ly agreed that 
they were of the oligarchic party, with whom, according to 
[Xenophon] *A®. wek., III, 11, the Athenians made common 
jHS—VOL. LXII. 


line 33 would equally well apply 


cause in the fifth century, at some uncertain date. The 
oligarchic party, however, turned on the democrats, and 
apparently were expelled; hence the decree of Miletus 
directed against them (Syll. (3), 1, 58). This imternal 
strife seems to have given the Athenians the opportunity 
of interfering again in the affairs of Miletus, as the decree 
iG 12, 22 shows. Whether, at this time, and as a result of 
these events, Miletus suffered a decline in prosperity and 
wealth, is uncertain. The prices set on the heads of the 
exiles and the fines appointed for non-observance of the 
decree are not low, as Glotz supposes, because im the case 
of a city of Asia Minor, such as Miletus, staters would 
naturally be the electrum coins of that name, On the other 
hand the tribute of Miletus, which was ten talents in 450- 
449 p.c. (1G T*, 195, 90), ap as five talents in 449-— 
B.c,, and in 440-499 B.C. Fic [?, 202, $9; 205, 11). But 
this may have been a favour on the part of Athens (cp. the 
way in which Miletus was favoured against Samos). 
41 Restored on the analogy of JG I*, 10, 91. 

132 Second half of February to first half of April. These 
seem unsuitable months for the reference of cases to Athens, 
since the sailing season had not started by mid-April. 
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to civil or to criminal cases."* In line 48: tas St hutrio hexerro[v Spaypas was interpreted 
by Boeckh #4 and Gilbert ** to mean that cases involving sums of over one hundred 
drachmae were referred to Athens. Busolt ™ rejects this theory on the grounds that (a) 
such a great journey would be unreasonable in cases where sums just over one hundred 
drachmae were involved; (4) that the wputaveia, as noticed above, appear in a context probably 
dealing with a public criminal offence 137: and (c) that roo drachmae is the limit to which 
Athenian officials in Miletus (presumably those mentioned in line 44: .-.-.. - émpeddobov hot 
qrév[te - -) could impose fines, while higher penalties could be made the subject of appeal.4* 
Of these points (4) and (c) seem valid objections, (c) particularly so since not far below, in 
line 53, occurs: waQev — G[troteical - -], and in fragments d-e, line 65: [& uz] pézovols 
&]yo[tjos el zeplas “Ate[ vat - - | . mB ]oaovtels hJlomdéces &v Soxel &yo[tos Evat - - -).9 In 
view of the fragmentary state of the inscription the question will have to be left open, but the 
possibility of undue Athenian snterference should be borne in mind. The cases of Dium and 
Selymbria give support to this, as well as the practice of Athens in the fourth century, when, 
despite the greater freedom of the second Athenian League, the fact that members of it could 
be allied to Athens individually as well, made possible a form of subjection in legal matters. 
This occurred not only in suits in which an Athenian was one of the interested parties, but also 
when both parties were members of the allied state. This effect was obtained by establishing 
the right of appeal to Athens as ExkArTos mods M41: cp. IG II, 1, 179 (Naxos) ,!** where frag- 
mentary references occur to SikagTHpiov TS ty Nd&€eo (line g), TO SmaotHpiov “ASivnot (line 12), 
and to ol Secuodéran (line 17), #) ExxAntos (line 14), toéoipor Sikon (line 16); JG Il, 1, 111 
(Ceos),!43 where the magistrates undertake to deal with all suits involving over one hundred 
drachmae as &x«Anrot (lines 73-75); there is a reference in the same inscription to Ti ExKAnT® 
qroAe: ‘AStvrot (line 49) ; cp- IG If", 1, 404, a later renewal of the same agreement.‘™* If Athens 
could adopt such precedure in the fourth century, it is far more likely that she followed the 

same practice in the period of the Empire, when she exercised greater power over her allies. 
The results of the above investigation may be summed up briefly. I have accepted the 
opinion that the subject allies only are concerned in the passage of Thucydides which has been 
considered, and that the term €upBdAcion Sixar excludes the possibility that reference is being 
made to the trial at Athens of capital charges. In view of the divergence of opinion in the 
interpretation of EupPoAatar Sixan, I have attempted to show that both opinions, (a) that 
EvpBdAcios derives from EupBdAcnov, and (5) that GuypPoAcian Sika are bixen arro CupBoAoy, can 
be reconciled by giving to €uyBéAcov a wider meaning than * business agreement.’ An examina- 
tion of the available epigraphical evidence has led to the conclusion that EupBoAat between 
Athens and her allies varied in significance according to the status of the ally concerned. In 
the case of the independent allies, and those other states far removed from the centre of the 
Empire, €upBoAai signified a mutual agreement regulating the trial of lawsuits in which an 
Athenian and a member of the other contracting state were involved: such EypBoAal were 
cbc eam eames” | iaamminnbeey SE WL 





133 In line 99 ff. we read; [. . wlopexévrov Td Smact[ipioy joined the Second Athenian League. 

WwAipes - ---- tv tol pect Meg lonipon E ettve[lodev yaMon Il See note 48. | 
Bijksortuplo to fxs “Eonaias loaye ra[s Slices, xoxl d]v tot onicros Altgriechische Staatmertrdge, p. 34, dates it to ¢. 978 B.C. 
Mie hoe wasreblinan ply} Suacripior wopexévrov wAfépes € but probably this is too carly. Naxos revolted, and was 


eo jawiciotv) 2. eee The latter arrangement Cary reduced by Chabrias in 969-962 u.c., and the decree 

connects with disputes over land between the cleruchs of almost certainly connected with that event. 
Histiaca, and consequently te peraltes is only apparent. 143 Likewise reduced after revolt, by Chabeies: in: 365- 
enn ah nerd ak g62n.c, Cp. Szanto, Ath, Mitt, XVI, 94-5; Hitzig, op. cil. 
182 Gilbert, Gr. Staatsaltert., 1, 484. pp. 10 and 34; Lipsius, op. cit., p.. a 
sy Gr. Gach., 1T?, 1, p. 291, note 2. IM Op. a iG XI, 7.3 (BCH MIL. 290 f.), relating to 
Wt In any case a reference to mpvroala would apply Arkesine in Amongos, in which references occur to TS doTaahy 
aa Rhona efor edhe cao Suarriipiov, and to # (7S) beans (ov). Note particularly, 
4® For proof of reference of cases ofsome sortfrom Miletus 1. 48 ff.; ras Sé Simos ts Bioyp[agelocs kv ols] deux | coc 
to Athens, cp. id., fragment c, lines qr ff: [. .- alps 7450 ifiven cx Gi[edoeotan irl 75] &errm[ 3] Grxcrmplo wiyps bert] ov 
eo median ~-] |...» "Adkvage vols Imurheg[ouly-  Spayydiv--- ]nuty|..---- . bevat bodkTwft,. . -, and line 
we the FA ciaducayena thx asst in ehh 2g: wire aire pire tv boAyton unSayd. Szanto (Ath. Milt., 

: ak anaes XVI, 95) believed that the Boanro; wéAss was Athens in the 


100 Cp. Szanto, Ath, Mitt, Vol. XVI, go, note 2, on case 0 Arkesine also, but there is no proof of this. The 
Methymna, which was fint allied to Athens, and then decree belongs to the first half of the fourth century. 
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based on principles of equality between the two parties, as in the case of €ypBoAal with other 
sovereign states. On the other hand, GupBoAat between Athens and subject allies appear to 
have had a wider scope, for while they undoubtedly provided for the settlement of suits between 
an Athenian and a member of the state in question, the example of Selymbria shows that they 
could contain other provisions, namely for the judgement of civil cases concerning members 
of the subject state alone. Further grounds for inferring that Athens exercised undue inter- 
’ ference in internal civil suits in the allied states have been given by the Histiaca decree, with 
its reference to Dium. The decree relating to Miletus may or may not be still further proof 
of this interference—by the transference of cases involving more than a certain sum to Athens— 
but the fourth century practice of making Athens a court of appeal from local decisions adds 
probability to such an assumption. Limitations, by these means, were probably imposed 
from time to time as opportunity offered, when revolt or civil disturbance occasioned the 
intervention of Athens (cp. Erythrae, Miletus,!*® Euboea,* and Selymbria), or when EvpBoAat 
previously existing came up for renewal.'4?7 It appears that there was no uniformity in the 
type of limitation imposed,!* but Athens preserved the appearance and probably the reality 
of impartial judgement (a) by the appointment of local judges, where opportunity offered 
(Dium), to judge cases according to law, rather than arbitrarily, or (6) by embodying in 
EupBoAat regulations for the procedure in the local courts, and by providing in both cases for 
reference or appeal to the Athenian courts, in the more important suits. Such limitations on 
local jurisdiction would naturally be irksome to the subject allies, particularly since intervention 
of this sort was by no means uniform in nature and degree, but varied according to the state 


of dependence of the ally in question.” 
R. J. Hopper 
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THE GREEK CALENDAR 


Tre Greek calendar has not received as much attention from students of Greek religion 
as it deserves. The data have been collected by Bischoff. Nilsson has always appreciated 
its importance, and his contributions to the subject have laid a broad and solid foundation 
for further research. Both Farnell and Harrison neglected it, and Deubner’s Altische Feste 
(1932) is less adequate in this respect than Mommsen's Feste der Stadt Athen (1898). The ques- 
tion of intercalation was raised in an acute form by Fotheringham, and has never been satis- 
factorily solved.1_ Meanwhile progress has been made in the study of the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian calendars, with results that have an important bearing on the Greek.? This paper does 
not pretend to be exhaustive. It is merely a discussion of some of the wider issues that arose 
in the course of an attempt to solve a particular problem—the peculiar method adopted at 
Olympia for fixing the date of the Games. 


I. Ivs Untmate Ornicin 


Originally, as Nilsson has shown, all calendars were regulated by the moon.? The basic 
unit was the month, corresponding to a complete lunation and divided into two or three parts 
according to the lunar phases. The lunar (synodic) month contains 29°53 days, and twelve 
lunar months make the lunar year of 354-36 days. There is thus a difference of approximately 
11 days between the lunar year and the solar astronomical year of 365-24 days. With the 
development of agriculture it became necessary to construct a solar calendar. At first the 
lunar year was taken as the basis, supplemented by periodical intercalations designed to co- 
ordinate it with the solar year. This is the lunisolar calendar. Later the lunar basis was 
abandoned. The months remained, but they were adapted to a period corresponding more or 
less closely to the solar year. The Egyptian and Babylonian calendars, as we know them, 
were solar, but the Greek was lunisolar. The lunar basis was preserved in Greece because, as 
Geminus explains, so many of the festivals were fixed by the moon.* The Greek system was 
thus more primitive than either the Egyptian or the Babylonian. A brief comparison will 
make this clear. 

The Egyptians had two calendars, which they used concurrently. The year was divided 
into thirds, each containing four months of 30 days each. In the Sliding Calendar, which 
was probably in continuous use from the protodynastic period down to Roman times, five days 
were intercalated annually, bringing the total to 365. The Egyptians knew that the true 
length of the solar year was approximately 365} days, but they neglected the fraction deliber- 
ately in order to create a progressive deviation between this Sliding Calendar and the Sothic 
Calendar, which is believed to have been instituted at the summer solstice in 2769 B.c. This 
differed from the Sliding Calendar in that a sixth day was intercalated in every fourth year, 
as in our Julian calendar, which is derived from Egypt. hus, after the lapse of a century 
the Sliding Calendar would be 25 days behind the Sothic. And so by citing any event accord- 
ing to both calendars it was possible to determine not only the day of the year, but the year of 
the era. This is the most perfect chronological system that has ever been devi ised. 

The Babylonian calendar was based on a year of 360 days divided into halves and beginning 
at the vernal equinox. Each half-year contained six months of go days. But instead of insert- 





1 L. Bischoff in Pauly-Wissowa 3.2. Kalender (1919); Sewell, ‘The Calendars and Chronology,’ in 5. R.- K. 
M. P. Nilsson, Entstehung und religidse Bedeutung des gnech- Glanville, The Legacy Egypt (1942), and for the Baby- 
ischen Kalenders (1918), Primitive Iume-Kec g (1920), lonian on 8. Langdon, She Babylonian Afenologies and Semitic 
‘Sonnenkalender und Sonnenreligion,’ Archic far Religions- Calendars (195), of. F. Hommel in Hastings s.v. Calendar, 
proscar Hi a8 rg4t (1928); J. K. Fotheringham, * Cleo- Babylonian, 
stratus,’ JHS 39. 179 (1919)- | ALLE ahah 
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ing five or six days annually, the Babylonians intercalated a whole month every sixth year. 
This system was cruder than the Egyptian, because it involved a recurrent deviation of 26 days. 

The New Year festival at Babylon lasted 11 days, and in a seventh-century Assyrian docu- 
ment, based on an older Babylonian original, we are told that this figure was chosen in recogni- 
tion of the difference between the solar and lunar years. This indicates that the Babylonian 
calendar had once been lunisolar, and in fact we know that the old Sumerian calendar, of 
which some remains have survived, was lunisolar.*. The antecedent stages of the Egyptian 
solar calendar have not been reconstructed. 

In Greece each city-state had its own calendar, but so far as we know the structure was 
everywhere the same. The year was divided into twelve months alternating in length between 
29 and 30 days and so leaving an annual deficit of 11} days.? Thus, though the Greeks had 
behind them many centuries of Egyptian and Babylonian experience, they failed to profit by 
it. In this matter they were hampered, like the Sumerians, by the autonomy of their city- 
states. The Egyptians enjoyed the advantage of having been united from the earliest times 
under a central government. This had been forced on them by the need to control the Nile 
flood, on which the whole of their agriculture depended. That is why their system is the most 
perfect of the three. The importance of this political factor reappears in the later history of 
Greece. Under Alexander and his successors, when the city-states lost their autonomy, the 
Macedonian calendar came into general use. 

The conclusion to which this comparison seems to lead is that the Greek calendar was 
founded on an Anatolian or Syrian prototype which was derived from Mesopotamia at a time 
when the lunisolar calendar had not been superseded. 

Its Babylonian affinities are confirmed from other sources. As Nilsson has observed, all 
the Apolline festivals of which the dates are known fall on the 7th day of the month, the day of 
the first lunar quarter. The Babylonians recognised four lunar quarters and treated the 7th, 
14th, 21st, and 28th as dies nefasit, corresponding to the Hebrew sabbath.® This fourfold 
division of the month is found only in Babylonia and in countries where it can be traced back 
to that source. 

There are also numerous correspondences between Greek and Babylonian festivals which 
suggest that the two calendars had a common basis. 

In Babylonia offerings to the dead were made in the month of Teshrit, the first of the second 
half-year (September—October) ; at Athens the Genesia, a feast of ancestors, fell in the corre- 
sponding month of Boedromion. In the month of Kisley (November—December) libations 
were offered to Ereshkigal, goddess of the underworld, to fructify the earth; the Attic Haloa, 
an agrarian festival of Demeter, was held in the month of Poseideon (December—January). 
These parallels were pointed out by Langdon.” There are many others. 

There was great diversity in Greece in regard to the beginning .of the calendar year. In 
Athens and Delphi it began at the first new moon after the summer solstice; in Boeotia and 
Delos after the winter solstice. In Chios, on the other hand, it began with the vernal equinox; 
in Sparta, Rhodes, Crete, and Miletos with the autumnal equinox. These variations have 
not been explained. They may have been determined by local factors, or they may have 
been inherent in the Greek calendar from the outset. At Babylon, as I have remarked, the 
New Year festival took place at the vernal equinox, but at Erech and Ur it was repeated at the 
beginning of the second half-year, that is, at the autumnal equinox,!! and there is evidence 
that the old Sumerian year had begun at the winter solstice.” 

a ere pe Combes cape dmaciont History 1. 461-2. ii er Baca al See esa et rien tx the acer 
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Notwithstanding these discrepancies, we find all over Greece traces of a bipartite year 
divided, as in Babylonia, at the equinox. 

The Delphic Amphictyony met twice a year, in spring and autumn.“ Theseus left Athens 
for Crete on the 6th of Mounychion (April-May) and returned six months later on the 7th of 
Pyanopsion (October-November). In the cult of Apollo at Delos oracles were delivered 
only in the six summer months; in the cult of the same god at Patara they were delivered only 
in the six winter months.15 The tie between these two centres was probably very old, because 
the Delians possessed some ancient hymns to Apollo which they attributed to Olen of Lycia,™ 
and it may have been renewed by the Greek family from Manthos which supplied several of 
the Ionian cities with their kings.17 It will be observed that at Delos the oracular season cuts 
across the calendar year, which began in the historical period with the winter solstice. 

At Athens the training of fpnfoi began in Boedromion (September—October),"* and they 
had important duties to discharge in Elaphebolion (March-April). In this month, under the 
direction of the &pycov, they sacrificed a bull to Dionysus.’* At Magnesia-on-the-Maiandros a 
bull was presented to Zeus Sosipolis at the new moon of Kronion (October-November) with 
prayers for the safety of the city, peace, plenty, and the welfare of the crops, and after being 
fattened through the winter it was sacrificed on the 12th of Artemision (April-May).*? The 
sacrifice was performed by the otepavnpdpes, an official whom we find in several Ionian cities. 
He was entitled to wear a crown, and also apparently purple, as a mark of royalty," and he 
gave his name to the year.’ For these reasons he may be equated with the Athenian Gpyoov 
BaoiAews, who exercised the sacral functions inherited from the kingship. From an entry in 
Hesychios it appears that a similar festival was observed in Miletos.™ 

At Olympia the Basilai sacrificed to Sosipolis on the Hill of Kronos at the vernal equinox,”* 
and this rite may have been connected with the Games, which fell six or seven months earlier. 
We are not told what the victim was, but the origin of the Basilai is betrayed by their name, and 
the parallel with Magnesia is confirmed by the fact that in both cults the god Sosipolis was 
associated with the snake.*5 

At Kos a specially selected bull was sacrificed to Zeus Polieus by the yepapdpos BactAcco, 
whose royal origin is again clear, on the 2oth of Batromios (Badromios), which in Kos was 
probably February—March.** In this case, however, there is no record of any corresponding 
observance six months before. 

This evidence suggests that there was in several Greek states an ancient co-ordination of 
equinoctial rites corresponding to the Babylonian New Year festival observed in Nisan (March— 
April) and again in Teshrit (September-October). This was a coronation festival, in which 
the king was derobed and reinvested. On the fifth day he performed a ceremony, signifying 
the victory of Marduk over his enemies, in the presence of a white bull, which he addressed 
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as ‘ divine bull of Anu, glorious light which illumines the darkness.’ That the bull was sub- 
sequently sacrificed is not stated in our records, which are fragmentary, but it was certainly 
intended to represent the constellation Taurus, in allusion to the fact that the sun was in the 
sign of Taurus at the vernal equinox in the era when the ceremony was instituted. This was 
the sun’s position at the time of year in question throughout the fourth and third millennia. 
It moved out of Taurus into Aries about 1900 B.c.27_ The presentation of the bull must there- 
fore have belonged to the original nucleus of the festival, and from it presumably the con- 
stellation derived its name. 

Whether these bull cults really go back to a common origin must be left an open question 
until we know more about the Minoan bull cult, which, as the myth of the Minotaur implies, 
was associated with the kingship. 


Tl. Ivs ImmepiaATE ORIGIN 


In his Primitive Time-Reckoning, which is an admirable example of the comparative method, 
Nilsson has shown that the Greek calendar differs from type in one important respect. Among 
primitive peoples the months are generally named after seasonal phenomena or occupations. 
In Greece, with very few exceptions, they bear the names of religious festivals. This shows 
that the Greek calendar developed under hieratic control. Nilsson concludes that it was of 
non-Greek origin, and that it was introduced not earlier than the seventh century, or at most 
the eighth, under the supervision of the Delphic priesthood.** 

The first part of this conclusion is undoubtedly correct in the sense that the Greek calendar 
did not belong to the indigenous tradition of the Greek-speaking conquerors of the Acgean. 
They took it over from the cultures with which they came in contact. But when? Ifit wasa 
religious product, there is a strong presumption that, like so much else in Greek religion, it 
was a heritage from the Mycenean age, and in fact there are positive reasons for believing 
that it was both older and less dependent on Delphi than Nilsson allows. 

If it had been organised in comparatively recent times by Delphi, we should expect to find 
some degree of panhellenic uniformity in the beginning of the calendar year and in the names 
of the months. But this is not the case. Only at Athens and Samos does the year begin, as 
at Delphi, with the summer solstice. The names of five of the Delphic months occur sporadi- 
cally elsewhere, but the rest are unique.2® Moreover, a comparison of the Attic—-Ionic and 
Doric names suggests that their history followed that of the dialects themselves. 

The Attic nomenclature agrees closely with the Delian,” pointing to an Attic—Ionic 
prototype, older than the Ionian migration. We turn naturally to Boeotia. There we find a 
month Lenaion, mentioned by Hesiod,*! which recurs in Delos and all over Ionia. At Athens 








ATHENS DELOS RHODES DELPHI 
*Hckatombaion Hekatombaion Panamos * Apellaios 
Metageitnion Metageitnion Karneios Boukatios 
Boedromion Bouphonion Dalios Boathoos 
Pyanopsion Apatourion *Thesmophorios Heraios 
Maimakterion Aresion Sminthios Daidophorios 
Poscideon Poseideon Diosthyos Poitropios 
Gamelion *Lenaion Theudaisios Amalios 
Anthesterion Hieros Pedageitnyos Bysios 
Elaphebohon Galaxion Badromios Theoxenios 
Mounychion Artemision Artamitios Endyspoitropios 
Thargelion Thargelion Agrianios Herakleios 
Skirophorion Panemos Hyakinthios Tlaios 
® First month of the calendar year. 
* Gadd 54, Langdon BEC 26. *® In addition to the actual homonyms, the Delian 
2* Nilson ERBGK 29, PTR 365. Apatourion, Lenaion, and Galaxion all correspond to Attic 
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the feast of Lenaia was kept in the same month, and there is no doubt that, like other cults of 
Dionysus, it reached Athens from Boeotia. Similarly, Poseideon, found only in the [onic 
calendars, recalls the Panionic cult of Poseidon Helikonios, which, as the name shows, originated 
in Boeotia. 

The Doric nomenclature is different again and within itself remarkably uniform. Karneios 
and Hyakinthios, referring to ancient Dorian festivals, are almost universal. The same is 
true of Pedageitnyos, Badromios, and Theudaisios. The first two of these, though differently 
placed, are the same names as the Attic-Ionic Metageitnion and Boedromion; and Badro- 
mios = Boedromion correspond in meaning to the Delphic Boathoos. But their different 
positions in the calendar make it difficult to suppose that they were borrowed from Delphi as 
late as the seventh or eighth century. And finally, the Doric Agrianios, which occurs at 
Aigina, Sparta, Rhodes, Kos, Kalymnos, and Byzantium, is found nowhere else except in 
Thebes and three other towns of Bocotia (Chaironeia, Lebadeia, Oropos). Similarly, the feast 
of Agriania is recorded only in Boeotia and Argos,™ and it is clear that it reached Argos from 
Bocotia. At Argos it was associated with the Proitides, who reduplicate the Minyades of 
Orchomenos, and with Melampous, who was descended from Minyas.** Where and when 
did this month get into the Doric calendar? Not in Argos, because that would not account 
for its wide diffusion in other Doric communities. It seems they must have picked it up in 
Boecotia before they conquered the Peloponnese. 

If the Attic—Ionic and Doric calendars go back to a common source in Boeotia, their origin 
must be placed in the Mycenean age. This confronts us with a further question. What was — 
the relationship between the Boeotian and Delphic calendars? Here we are at a loss, because 
the Boeotian material is fragmentary. It is possible to reconstruct a Boeotian calendar, as 
Bischoff has done, but only by combining data, mostly very late, from different states. If, 
however, we are to go back to the Mycenean age, there is no reason to give Delphi priority 
over Thebes and Orchomenos. All we can safely say is that the Attic-Ionic and Doric 
calendars are derived from a prehistoric original located in Central Greece. 

If this hypothesis is accepted, it provides us at once with the oriental connections which 
we have already been led to postulate. The Cretan affinities of the Delphic Apollo were 
remembered in Greek tradition,** and, as Nilsson has shown, his origin is to be sought in S.W. 
Anatolia,** with which Minoan Crete had early and close relations. Further, Kadmos, the 
founder of Thebes, was unanimously regarded as a Phoenician, connected through Europa 
with the Minoan dynasty of Knossos.2* Many scholars have discounted this tradition on the 
ground that there were no Phoenicians in the Aegean before the ninth century, but the recent 
excavations at Ras Shamra (Ugarit) have set the whole matter in a new light" Here, as we 
now know, there flourished a populous commercial city in close contact with Babylonia and the 
Hittites on the one hand and on the other with Minoan Crete and Mycenean Greece. Kadmos 
may very well have been a Phoenician in the sense that the ancestors of the prehistoric dynasty 
of Thebes had come from this part of Syria, and in fact the cuneiform texts of Ugarit record a 
legend in which the bull El and the mother-goddess Asherat present a close parallel to Zeus 
and Europa,** 

_ Ifthe Greek calendar was of Minoan—Mycenean origin, how, it will be asked, does it come 
about that only one month is mentioned by name in the Works and Days, a poem devoted to the 
agricultural labours of the year, and none at all in Homer? The answer to the first part of 
this question is that owing to the Greek system of intercalation, which will be discussed in the 
next section, the calendar months were useless for the purpose of the poem, which is to pre- 
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scribe the exact time of year at which the farmer was to undertake his various tasks. That 
could only be done by reference to the solar year as revealed in the apparent annual motion 
of the stars. In regard to the second, it is a mistake in my opinion to assume, as Nilsson does,” 
that the Homeric Greeks had no names for the months just because they are not mentioned in 
the poems. Homer’s silence on this matter is in conformity with the epic tradition, which, 
since its aim was to present a unified, idealised picture of the heroic past, studiously avoided 
all mention of institutions which had only a local or contemporary interest. On this principle 
allusions to the calendar were necessarily excluded, because its nomenclature varied from one 
city-state to another.” 

To this I would add a further consideration. It is surely incredible that the Minoans, 
with their wide navigational experience, their highly-organised priesthood, and ‘their advanced 
civic and commercial life, had failed to work out a serviceable calendar. There may, it is true, 
have been some loss after the fall of Knossos, and still more after the Dorian invasion, but 
even so the astronomical knowledge possessed by Hesiod, including as it does an acquaintance 
with the solstices,#! contains all the data necessary for constructing a lumisolar calendar; and 
where did he acquire this knowledge if not from traditions inherited from the Mycenean age? 


Ill. INTeRCALATION 


When did the Greeks begin to intercalate systematically? If we were to confine ourselves 
to the internal evidence, the problem would be fairly simple, though even that is not quite 
free from difficulties, but in view of what has been said about the origin of the Greek calendar, 
we are obliged to take account of intercalation in Babylonia. On this question the authorities 
are still sharply divided. Weidner claimed to have identified an intercalary cycle of 38 years 
at Ur as far back as the third millennium; Kugler denied that there was any systematic inter- 
calation in Babylonia before 528 n.c.‘* Accepting the latter view, and assuming quite rightly 
that the Babylonians must have worked out a system before the Greeks, Fotheringham con- 
cluded that there was no systematic intercalation in Greece until the fourth century. Langdon 
was of the same opinion.** 

It is impossible for me to discuss the Babylonian problem. All I can do is to re-examine 
the Greek evidence without prejudice. 

Herodotus writes (2.4.1): "EAAnves piv Sid tpitou Eteos eupoAmov érepPdAAOUCI TOV 
copéwv elvexev, Alyirrtio: 5 tTpiaxowTnEpous GyovTes Tous SumSexe pivos érayoud ava wav 
Eros trévre Tyépas tape TOU dpi8yol, xal opi 6 KUKAOs Tv copEcoV és TeoUTS Treplicav TraporyiVvEeTal. 
In the Sliding Calendar, which is here described correctly, there was no intercalation as 
Herodotus understood the term, that is, no intermittent additions to the calendar year. Appre- 
ciating the convenience of this arrangement, he contrasts it with the Greek method of inter- 
calating a month 61a tpitow ETeos. This passage, which Fotheringham and Langdon over- 
looked, proves that systematic intercalation was general in Greece in the fifth century B.c. 

Intercalation presupposes an appreciation of the difference between the solar and calendar 
years, which in Greece amounted to 11} days. Without this knowledge there could be no 
question of intercalation at all. The months would dnft through the seasons in a cycle of 
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33 years, and consequently it would be impossible for them to acquire traditional associations 
with particular seasons. Now, Hesiod describes Lenaion as a midwinter month (Op. 504 — 
uve 6& Anvotdva, Kaw” fpeta, BouSopax mévta). This was the position of the Attic 
Gamelion in the fifth century and the Delian Lenaion in the third. If this verse is genuine, 
there was a stable relationship between the calendar and the seasons, and therefore a system 
of regular intercalation, as far back as Hesiod’s time. 

Some scholars have denied that it is genuine, and Nilsson himself has rejected it as *a 
later interpolation.’ #* The termination -dv is Attic-Ionic, not Boeotian; no Boeotian month 
named after the Lenaia was known to Plutarch; #5 and this is the only mention of a calendar 
month in the poem. It seems to me that the force of these objections has been exaggerated. 
The Ionic termination is dictated by the epic dialect. The other Boeotian data are all many 
centuries later than Hesiod, and the nomenclature of the Greek calendars was subject to 
frequent change. The reason why this month is singled out for mention may be that, as the 
first after the winter solstice, it marked the opening of the Boeotian calendar year. Further- 
more, if we expunge v. 504, we must do the same with vv. 557-8, where the same month is 
alluded to again, and then the whole of the intervening passage, which contains some character- 
istically Hesiodic conceits, will be left in the air. From the standpoint of textual criticism 
there is no case for rejecting the verse at all. And lastly, even if we do reject it, the point at 
issue is not materially affected. The author, if not Hesiod, must have been a rhapsode, who 
can hardly be placed later than the sixth century, and that will still be too early for a system 
of intercalation to have reached Greece from Babylonia, if none was known there before 
528 n.c, For these reasons I cannot help suspecting that there is something wrong with 
Fotheringham’s solution of the Babylonian problem. 

The proper place for Lenaion was the lunation following the winter solstice. After falling 
there in a given year, it would fall 11} days earlier in the next year, and in the third year, if 
there was no intercalation, it would fall 221 days too early. On the other hand, if a month 
was intercalated in the second year, it would fall in the third 7} days too late. With the month 
as the intercalary unit all that could be done was to limit the range of deviation, The incon- 
venience of these recurrent anomalies is obvious, and it must sometimes have been found 
expedient to depart from the regular course of intercalation for the sake of particular occasions. 
We know that this was done at Rome, where the republican calendar was thrown into con- 
fusion by persistent interferences of this kind.4® The same temptation must have made itself 
felt in Greece, and in Babylonia. The fact that an intercalary system was not consistently 
operated does not prove that it was unknown.*? 

The problem that confronted the authorities, apart from these occasional considerations, 
was to reduce the oscillation to a minimum. In early Greece, according to Geminus, the 
practice had been to intercalate a month in every other year.4* It may be conjectured that 
this is the principle underlying the Greek trieteric festivals, which were associated almost 
exclusively with Demeter and Dionysus, that is, with agriculture and viticulture. But on this 
system the intercalations are excessive. After eight years the calendar will have gained a 
whole month over the solar year. Accordingly it was modified by omitting one of the four 
intercalations in each octennium. This is the octennial cycle: 8 x 365} = (8 x 954) + 
(g x 30). The intercalations then fell at successive intervals of 3, 2, and 3 years—for example, 
in the third, fifth, and cighth years; * or, in other words, one and two months were inserted 
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alternately in each quadrennium. This is what Herodotus means when he says that a month 
was intercalated 1& tpitou Ereos. The expression is not quite exact. He is speaking loosely, 
and it is all the easier for him to do so, because this phrase was ambiguous. It could mean 
either ‘ every third year’ or ‘ every other year.’ * 

In the historical period we hear of four festivals celebrated in every ninth year, all of them 
in the region just identified as the earliest home of the Greek calendar. They are the Daphna- 
phoria at Thebes, and the Charila, Stepteria, and Herois at Delphi.» We are also told that 
the Pythian Games, which we know as quadrennial, had originally been a festival of this type.** 
They were probably made quadrennial in 582 B.c., the date of the first Pythiad.™ 

This eight-year period was termed indifferently an éxtaetnpls or an EvvaeTnpls, because, 
as Censorinus explains, a new period began in every ninth year. It corresponds to the 
octennial intercalary cycle. 

Here we encounter an apparent contradiction in the ancient authorities, which Fothering- 
ham used to discredit them. Censorinus says that the octennial cycle was invented by Kleo- 
stratos of Tenedos, who was a younger contemporary, possibly a pupil, of Thales. The 
festivals just mentioned must have been older than that. * If," it is argued, “ Censorinus was 
right in explaining the eight-yearly festivals by the oxtaetnpis, he was wrong in attributing 
the dxraetnpis to Kleostratos.’ The first alternative is accordingly dismissed as ‘ the fancy of a 
later age.’ 5° This does not follow. 

Perhaps an analogy will help. It seems inconceivable that the people who built the 
pyramids should not have known that a triangle whose sides stand in the ratio of 3: 4:5 1s 
right-angled; yet, although the Egyptians used equations of the type 3° + 4? = 5", there is 
no evidence that they ever stated this truth in general terms.°* That was done by Pythagoras. 
Every scientific discovery has a history behind it, and some have been applied in practice long 
before receiving a correct theoretical formulation. Indeed, the achievement of the early 
Greek scientists seems to have consisted largely in this—in the theoretical interpretation of 
empirical knowledge acquired from Egypt and Babylonia. It may be suggested therefore that 
what Kleostratos did was to state the formula for the octennial cycle, which had long been 
operated but only by rule of thumb. 

It is possible that he did more than that. Censorinus says that there were several forms of 
the octennial cycle, which differed from one another in the distribution of the intercalary 
months, and he ascribes them to various scientists, one of whom is Kleostratos. Thus, we 
may accept him as the inventor of a particular form of the cycle without denying that the cycle. 
had been known in some form long before. 

This conclusion, that at least in Central Greece the octennial cycle went back to the 
Mycenean age, does not of course exclude the possibility that in other parts of the country it 
remained unknown, or unused, until a much later date. 


IV. Tue Orymerc GAmMeEs 


The Pythian Games were held on the 7th of Boukatios.5* Since the octennium contains 
99 months, they must have fallen at alternate intervals of 4g and 50 months; and in order to 
keep them in the same calendar month it was necessary that one month should be intercalated 
in the quadrennium of 49 months and two months in the quadrennium of 50 months. The 
reason why they were held on the 7th is of course that this day, marking the first lunar quarter, 
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was sacred to Apollo. In practice, however, owing to the difference between the Greek 
calendar month of 29-50 days and the true lunar month of 29°53 days, the dates of the lunar 
phases varied slightly from month to month. The connection of the 7th with the first quarter 
was therefore formal. 

The Olympic Games were also held at alternate intervals of 49 and 50 months. For this 
we have the explicit statements of Porphyry and the Pindaric scholiasts, which are confirmed 
by an allusion in Bakchylides.** But they differed from the Pythia in two respects. 

We are told that they lasted five days, from the 11th to the 16th, and that they were held 
at full moon, which fell nominally on the 15th. Pindar speaks of the full moon shining when 
the first race was run by their founder, Herakles. It is probable therefore that they were held 
at the actual full moon, like the Spartan Karneia,® the dates mentioned being nominal. For 
a panhellenic event this arrangement would have the BGysntaee that its date could be calcu- 
lated without reference to the local calendar. 

Secondly, instead of keeping to the same month, like the Pythian Games, they fell alter- 
nately in Apollonios and Parthenios. Apollonios was the eighth month after Thosythias, 
the month of the winter solstice, and Parthenios must have been the ninth, because we are told 
that these two months corresponded respectively to Mesori and Thot, which were consecutive 
months in the Egyptian calendar, Apollonios was therefore the Delphic Boukatios and the 
Attic Metageitnion. 

Weniger’s explanation of this rule, adopted by Cornford, is well known.*' It 1s that, if 
the Games had been held regularly in Apollonios, they would have interfered with an older 
quadrennial festival, the Heraia, which was fixed at the new moon of Parthenios. To obviate 
this difficulty they were placed a fortnight before and a fortnight after the Heraia in alternate 
Olympiads. 

In my Aeschylus and Athens I accepted this hypothesis, but I am now convinced that it 1s 
untenable. It may be conceded that Parthenios is named after Hera Parthenos, and, though 
we have no information on this point, that this was the month of the Heraia; but the only 
support for the further assumption that the feast was held at the new moon 1s a statement to the 
effect that the new moon was sacred to Juno at Rome.® The truth is that the date of the 
Heraia is unknown; and, even if it were as Weniger supposed, it would still be necessary to 
explain why the juxtaposition of the two feasts, if it caused any difficulty, was not avoided by 
the simple expedient of rearranging the quadrennia so that they never fell in the same year. 

Fotheringham explained the rule by denying that it was a rule at all. He supposed that 
the alternation of 4g and 50 moons was not a regular procedure but ‘ merely meant that there 
was sometimes an intercalation between Thosythias and the Games and sometimes not’.™ 
This is impossible. Not only is it directly contradicted by Porphyry (EvaAAG§ cryopéveny Sic 
v’ unvév kai Sid pO") but, if intercalation had been unsystematic, as he is trying to prove, 
the normal interval between two celebrations would not have been 49 or 50 months but 48. 

Nilsson rejects Fotheringham’s view, but his own is far from clear: 


Originally the Olympic festival was not fixed according to the calendar, but the date 
was simply arranged by the numbering of the months of the oxtaetmpis, In which the first 


half was given 50 months and the second 49. In the calendarial éxtaetnpis, on the other 
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hand, there is an intercalation once in the first half and twice in the second, #.e., the first 
four years have 49 months and the next four 50. Hence it follows that, when the old 
custom was to be preserved in regard to the date, the month of the festival necessarily 
varied in the given manner. When the chronological arrangement of the Olympic Games 
was introduced, the éxtaetnpis calendar therefore was not known, but only the oxraetnpis 
period,"* 


Seeing that the octennial period of gg months includes three intercalary months, it is 
difficult to understand his distinction between that period and the corresponding calendar 
cycle; and since there is nothing in the cycle which demands that the third intercalary month 
should be assigned to one quadrennium rather than the other, it would have been open to the 
authorities to distribute the intercalations in such a way as to keep the feast in step with the 
calendar. The problem remains. 

Nevertheless, although not clearly thought out, Nilsson’s account of the matter is, I believe, 
on the right lines. He is right in insisting, as against Weniger and F otheringham, that the 
rule arose from some peculiarity in the intercalary system. Before pursuing this question we 
must take account of some general considerations. 

In the first place, the vacillation of the festival in the local calendar was of no concern to 
the vast majority of those attending it, who came from all corners of the Greek world. All 
they knew, or needed to know, was that it took place at alternate intervals of 49 and 50 
lunations, so that, given the date of one celebration, they could always calculate any other 
simply by counting the appropriate number of moons. 

Secondly, we may presume that the Games had existed in a rudimentary form long before 
776 B.c., which was the traditional date of their foundation. It is true that hitherto the Altis 
has been singularly unproductive in Mycenean remains, but this negative evidence is not 
decisive, and there are two considerations to set against it. According to the local tradition 
the Games were founded by the Idaean Herakles, who came from Crete.*® Pindar, on the other 
hand, says they were founded by the other Herakles from Argos. Now, on the former hypo- 
thesis it is easy to see how after the Dorian conquest, and still more after the Argive hegemony 
of Pheidon, the credit came to be transferred to the Dorian, Argive Herakles; but on the 
alternative view it becomes extremely difficult to explain how this full-blooded hero was 
induced to withdraw in favour of the faded partner of the Minoan mother-goddess. Further, 
the Idaean Cave on the Hill of Kronos, the Hill of Kronos itself with its priest-kings, the 
Basilai, and its cult of Eileithyia and the snake—all these point clearly to the Mycencan age 
and particularly to Crete, and they are paralleled in various parts of Arcadia by a number of 
local cults referring to Rhea and the birth of Zeus. 

Since the Pythian Games were originally octennial, they must have always been a calendar 
feast, with no direct functional relation to the agricultural year. But there is no reason to 
suppose that the Olympic Games had ever been octennial. Their dependence on the 
octennial cycle is due simply to the fact that this cycle formed the basis of the calendar. Now, 
it is quite intelligible that an octennial feast should have been instituted to mark the conclusion 
of an octennial cycle, but there was no such thing as a quadrennial cycle and consequently 
no raison d’éire in the calendar for a quadrennial feast. The quadrennial basis of the Olympic 
Games must therefore have been determined by some extraneous factor. If the festival was 
to attract competitors from other states, there was an obvious objection to holding it every 
year. It would have clashed constantly with similar local events established elsewhere. The 
Spartan Karneia, for example, took place at the same full moon.*’ Accordingly, I believe 
that the Games began as an annual seasonal feast and were made quadrennial in 776 8.c., 
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the date from which the Olympiads were counted, in order to give them a panhellenic 
status.°* 

Apollonios, corresponding to the Attic Metageitnion and the Spartan Karneios, was the 
month of the fruit harvest, which falls normally towards the end of August. The Olympic 
prize of victory was a crown of wild olive, plucked from the sacred trees that grew in the Altis; 
and it was said that the Idaean Herakles and his companions used to rest after their exercises 
on beds of olive leaves.6® For these reasons it is probable that the primitive nucleus of the 
Games was a festival consecrated to the fruit harvest. 

Throughout antiquity the religious administration of the Games was in the hands of two 
priestly clans, the Iamidai and the Klytiadai. The Iamidai can be traced to N.W. Anatolia.” 
The Klytiadai claimed descent from Melampous, which means that they had come from the 
Boeotian Orchomenos.7! Yet, despite the prestige of Olympia, Elis never attained a position 
of any political importance. With the exception of its Arcadian hinterland it was always the 
most backward state in the Peloponnese. As late as the fifth century its people were still 
living, ‘ after the old Hellenic fashion ’ as Thucydides expresses it, in open village communi- 
ties.72 Here, therefore, an ancient sacerdotal tradition, derived in part from one of the main 
centres of Mycenean civilisation, was combined with a simple rural economy. These considera- 
tions suggest that the local calendar, which was of course controlled by the priesthood, may have 
preserved some archaic features; and on this supposition the Olympian rule can, I think, be 
explained. 

The function of the octennial cycle was, as we have seen, to reconcile the calendar with the 
solar year. When first instituted, it must have proceeded from what was regarded as the 
proper relation between the two. Let us take as an example the form of the cycle in which 
a month is intercalated at the end of the third, fifth, and eighth years, and see how a festival 
fixed by the calendar will change position in the solar year. Assuming that in the first year 
the harvest moon is full on August 22, we get the following dates for the harvest festival in the 
ensuing years: (2) Aug. 11, (3) Aug. 1, (4) Aug. 18, (5) Aug. 7, (6) Aug. 27, (7) Aug. 16, (8) 
Aug. 4, (9) Aug. 23.7% It will be seen that in the second, third, fifth, and eighth years the 
festival falls 11, 21, 15, and 18 days before the harvest is normally ready. This difficulty could 
be surmounted by applying the principle of the movable feast, which must have been a familiar 
one in the days when systematic intercalation had been unknown, In these years the festival 
was postponed to the next full moon. 

If this was the practice established at Olympia when the Games were made quadrennial, 
the result of that reorganisation would have been the Olympian rule as we know it: 


Apoll. Parth. 
1. Aug. 22 
5: Sept.6 50th month 
gq. Aug. 23 4gth month. 


This hypothesis meets the case, but, considering the paucity of our data, it will perhaps be 
wiser to state it in more general terms. It is simply this. When the Olympic festival was made 
quadrennial, it had, for the reasons given, fluctuated between the two months for so long that 
both were regarded as consecrated to it, and therefore it was divided between them."* 





An intermediate stage in the same process can be seen 
in the Lesser (annual) and Greater (quadrennial) Pana- 
thenaia. 
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Weniger admitted that the effect of the rule was to keep the festival closer to the harvest, 
but considered that this factor was not important enough to account for its origin.”® If the 
rule had been introduced after the Games had been made quadrennial, this consideration 
would hold good, but my contention is that it had come down from earlier times. And if we 
ask why such an arrangement is found only at Olympia, the answer lies in the specific historical 
conditions. The Olympic Games were established at an earlier date than any other quad- 
rennial feast known to us, and they were established in an exceptionally backward community 
under the control of an ancient priesthood. The Olympian rule represents the application of 
the octennial cycle to a calendar which retained its primitive seasonal function and consequently 
was not fixed. And once established it was never altered. It was hallowed by antiquity, and 
it served its purpose. 

Yet, although as it stands the rule is unique, the principle of subordinating the calendar 
to the season, which is its distinctive and archaic feature, can be found elsewhere. In the cult 
of Zeus Sosipolis at Magnesia, the bull was to be sacrificed on the 12th of Artemision (punvos 
Tot ’Aptepioiéavos Ti SaSexerrn). The naming of a specific date shows that the state of the 
moon was disregarded. The presentation, on the other hand, was fixed by reference to the 
new moon of the sowing month (dpyopévou otrdapou pnvos Kpovidivos év TH voupnvic), which 
means that the calendar date must have varied from year to year. This too was a movable 
feast. 

This solution of the problem cannot be regarded as certain, In the present state of know- 
ledge certainty is impossible. All that can be claimed for it 1s that it is more probable than 
Weniger’s, clearer than Nilsson’s, and as simple as the problem allows. 


V. Tse OcrensIuM AND THE KINGSHIP 


If I am right in my main contention, that the octennial cycle goes back to the Mycenean 
age, we are free to accept without reserve the numerous indications in Greek mythology of a 
connection between the octennium and the kingship. 

Every ninth year the tenure of the Spartan kings was confirmed by the ephors after inspect- 
ing the stars.7® This was doubtless an ancient custom which the Dorians had brought with 
them from Central Greece. 

Every ninth year King Minos used to retire to the Cave of Zeus to commune with his 
god.??_ Every ninth year the Athenians used to send him a sacrificial tribute of seven boys and 
seven girls.?® That this myth of Theseus and the Minotaur has a historical foundation is, I 
think, certain. It was enacted in the Crane Dance, imitating the windings of the Labyrinth, 
before the Horned Altar of Apollo at Delos.*° The date of the dance is not given, but it was 
probably performed on the 7th of Thargelion during the festival which celebrated the birth 
of Apollo and Artemis. This would explain the number of the victims, seven for Apollo 
and seven for Artemis; and the 6th of Thargelion was the day on which the Athenians des- 
patched their annual pilgrimage to Delos in commemoration of their deliverance from the 
tribute.*! At Athens too a festival began on the 6th. This was the Thargelia, in which two 
human victims were put to death, one on behalf of the men, the other on behalf of the women ; 
and according to tradition this rite was instituted to expiate the death of Androgeos, who was 
a son of Minos.*? All this suggests very strongly that the myth of the Minotaur and the ritual 
of the Thargelia were founded on customs of vicarious sacrifice in connection with the kingship 
such as we find in Babylonia and Egypt.™ 





78 Weniger 19. Plu. Af. 77d. 

™ Plu. Agis 11. . "1 X. Afem. 4. 8.2, Pl. Phdo 58a—b. 

7? Od. 1g. 178-9, Pl. Ain. 19c, Lege. Geqa-b, Str. 476, = DLL. 2. 44, Phot. Lex, papyoxds, Suid. gapyaxods, Phot. 
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This gives us the clue to the octennial festivals of Thebes and Delphi, which are connected 
by internal evidence with both the calendar and the kingship. At the Daphnaphoria the girls 
carried in procession an olive trunk decorated with pendant balls as symbols of the sun, moon, 
and stars, and with 365 chaplets representing the solar year.** At the Stepteria the hut in 
which Apollo's fight with Python was enacted represented a royal palace.*5 The duel between 
Apollo and the dragon of Delphi may therefore be compared with the duel between Marduk 
and the monster Tiamat, symbolising the king’s triumph over his enemies, which was celebrated 
at the New Year festival in Babylon,** and with the sham fight that had the same significance in 
the Egyptian feast of Khoiakh and was projected in myth as the duel between Osiris and Seth.*? 

There are many indications that nine was a sacred number in Minoan—Mycenean religion. 
The excavations at Pergamon have revealed, adjacent to the temple of Demeter, a terrace of 
nine steps. Another terrace of nine steps has been found outside the temple of the same 
goddess at Lykosoura. The Minoan origin of Demeter is generally recognised. At Lato in 
Grete there is yet another terrace of nine steps, and here it is in the market-place.*4 In Minoan 
Crete such terraces were always contiguous to the king’s palace, which normally faced 
on to the market-place, like Priam’s palace at Troy and the oto& PasiAeios at Athens.** The 
purpose for which they were designed is still a matter of conjecture. Perhaps they served to 
accommodate groups of priests as superintendents of choral performances, like the nine 
alovpvijtat who directed the dance in the market-place at Phaeacia.“° Whether these officials 
stood in any definite relation to the kingship is not clear, but we are justified in inferring that, 
at least in prehistoric times, their number had a functional value, and that the institution was 
sufficiently widespread to survive as a sacred precedent in the historical period; for it can 
scarcely be an accident that these nine aloupvijra are paralleled by the nine EAAavobixan who 
supervised the Olympic Games and the nine Gpyovtes who succeeded to the Athenian kingship.” 

Again, when Telemachos landed in Pylos, Nestor and his people were engaged in sacrificing 
nine groups of nine bulls, corresponding to the nine territories of his kingdom.** These were 
probably tribal divisions, like the three ° ninths ’ (Evétai) into which each of the three Dorian 
tribes was divided at Kos and Sparta. At Kos the bull sacrificed to Zeus Polieus was selected 
from twenty-seven bulls presented by the tribes, three from each évata.™ At Sparta nine huts 
were erected for the Karneia, each accommodating nine men, three from each phratry.™* 

In other cases the number had no functional value, being chosen simply for the sake of 
its traditional associations. No further explanation is needed for the nine Muses, the nine 
Kouretes who tended the infant Zeus,®* the nine days’ purification at Lemnos, or the nine boys 
and nine girls who headed the procession when the bull was presented to Zeus Sosipolis at 
Magnesia; ®* and when we read that Bellerophon was feasted in Lycia for nine days on nine 
oxen, and that animals were selected for sacrifice at the age of nine years,®? the inference is that 
the perfect number was regarded as appropriate for a perfect feast or a perfect sacrifice. 

Lastly, since at the end of the octennium sun, moon, and stars were back where they had 
been at the beginning, the octennial period became a symbol of universal renewal and regenera- 
tion, a world cycle of birth, death, and resurrection, Herakles laboured for eight years to 
expiate the murder of his children.** Kadmos served a penance of eight years for the slaughter 
of the Theban dragon.®® In the ninth year Persephone released the souls of the dead, who 
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were born again to be ‘ exalted as wise men, athletes, and kings, and to be remembered on 
earth as sanctified heroes for ever.’ 1° 

If the number nine was based on the octennium, whence came the sanctity attaching to 
the number seven? In Egypt there were two kingship cycles, one of nine years and one of 
seven. The former was introduced from the north, the latter was indigenous. We have 
seen that seven was also a sacred number in Babyloma. The Babylonian kingship cycle, so 
far as I know, has not yet been identified. There may have been more than one, as there was 
in Egypt. With regard to the number seven, it might be supposed that it derived its sanctity, 
at least in Babylonia, from the four lunar quarters. But, as Nilsson has pointed out, the 
quadrupartite division of the month cannot have arisen from simple observation; it ‘ is in its 
very Nature a numerical system.’ * It 1s possible therefore that the reverse was the case— 
that the month was divided by the sacred number. Now, if the Minoan tvvaetnpis was 
founded on the octennial cycle, it may be surmised that the Egyptian értoetnpis and the 
Babylonian hebdomad go back to a cycle of six years of 360 days, supplemented by the inter- 
calation of one month: (6 x 360) + 30 = 6 x 365. The two cycles would then correspond 
to the two different types of calendar. But this is no more than a conjecture. 

However this may be, it is clear that the Minoan kingship, like the Babylonian and the 
Egyptian, had its origin in agrarian magic. As high priest of the community, the king had 
in his hands the regulation of the calendar, which determined the agricultural labour of the 
year,’ and, since the people were thus dependent on him for their crops, their wealth, their 
health, for life itself, they worshipped him as a god,14 


VI. ConcLusion. 


Let me end with a word of warning. It would be a mistake to assume that every instance 
of the number nine in a sacral context is to be referred, even remotely, to the octennium. In 
particular cases, of course, it may have been determined by purely adventitious factors. That 
goes without saying, but what I have in mind is something different. The Iobakchoi used to 
meet on the ninth of every month.!°* This has nothing to do with the octennium. It marks 
the beginning of the second third of the moon, in which it came to the full; and no doubt it 
was for the same reason that the Karneia, which were held at full moon, lasted nine days.1* 
Similarly, when we read that, at the time of the rape of Persephone, Hekate was ‘ in her cave’, 
that is, invisible, and that she appeared to Demeter, torch in hand, nine days later,!°? the 
reference is clearly to the last third, the period of the waning moon, when the women used to 
sacrifice to Hekate at the cross-roads ™* and wail in imitation of Demeter." From this and 
other evidence it is clear that the sanctity of the number nine goes back beyond the octennial 
cycle to the primitive lunar calendar. The lunar significance of the number has been studied 
very thoroughly by Roscher.™™ Though unable to accept his conclusions as they stand, I 
think he has proved that beneath Greek religion there lies a substratum of pre-agricultural 
moon-worship. This, however, must be reserved for another occasion. I mention it here 
only to guard against misunderstanding. 
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ice Pi. fr. 193, cf. . fr. 295; Rohde, Psyche 2. 211. order that he might them on to his subjects (Blackman 
rr ati is a Hooke, Early Sanitic Ritual 40. 25). Among the Jukuns of Nigeria, when a new king is 
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itt The Sumerian king was regarded as the carthly ¢/f. Paus. 1. 45. 2, and see Cornford, "Awapyal, Assays and 
‘tenant’ of the divine king, ie. the local god (Gadd 61), Studies Presented to W’. Ridgeway, 161. 
which means that the god was a projection ae 18 See the bibliography in his Lexikon 4. 646 and his 
The Egyptian king prayed for life, health, and we lth in = Selene end Verwanites (1890). 
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GROUPS OF CAMPANIAN RED-FIGURE 


Tue material I have had before me in this essay is comparatively scanty. Like many 
other students, I have not paid very much attention to Campanian in the past; and I am now 
dependent on published reproductions, a few photographs, a few originals, and not many 
notes of all the originals no longer accessible. Most of the reproductions published hitherto 
are poor or incomplete. The great majority of the vases come from irregular excavation, 
with no record of the circumstances in which they were found; and even where the search has 
been properly conducted, the published reports, with a few exceptions, are not fully illustrated. 
All this to explain gaps, errors, hesitations: not to crave indulgence. 


THe Owt-Prttar Group. 


We begin with what may be called the Owl-Pillar Group, from the subject of two well- 
known vases, A list was given in Vases in Poland, p. 77, and the style characterised. The 
present list is more detailed, and includes additions. Most of the Berlin examples had already 
been put together by Furtwangler 1m his catalogue. 

There seems to be no information about the contexts in which any of these vases were 
found. They imitate, in a semi-barbarous style, Attic originals from the second and third 
quarters of the fifth century. They have no connexion with Campanian vase-painting of the 
fourth century; but they are red-figured vases, and the finding-places, taken as a whole, point 
to their having been made in Campania: so they may serve as a curtain-raiser. 

I do not pretend to understand all the subjects. 


My thanks are due to Miss Richter, Dr. L, D. Caskey, Sir John Forsdyke, and Mr. E. T. 
Leeds for permission to publish vases in New York, Boston, London, Oxford; to Miss Richter 
and Dr, Caskey for sending me photographs of vases in New York and Boston; to Miss Richter 
for the photograph Fig. 12 also; to Dr. Paul Jacobsthal for the photographs Figs. 2 and 17. 
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Neck-amphorae. 
With figures. 

1, London F148. Passeri pl. 249; Hancarville 3 pl. g4, whence Gerhard Ak. AbA. pl. 20, 4 -6. A, Herakles 
supporting the heavens, and a woman (Hera?). B, Atlas and Hesperid. 

2, Lost. Philologus 1868 (Jahn Satyr und Satyrdrama auf Vasen) pl. 3. A, Perseus and Polydektes. B, youth, 
woman, and Eros. 

y. London F147, from Basilicata. Angelim pl. 29. whence Cook <eus lii, 359; Raoul-Rochette pl. 64; Panofka 
Pourt. pl. 22, whence Cook Zeus ili, 952; Cook Zeus iti pl. 34. A, Pandora and Epimetheus. B, uncertain 
subject: man, and pithos-like vessel from which a female head issues. 

4. Berlin 2991, from Nola. A, winged man (Thanatos ?) and Hermes. B, Athena and youth. 

5. Marseilles 1369. A, Cook Zeus in pl. 18 (see Nock in Cl. Phil. 1943, 51). A; uncertain subject: youth at a 
pithos, from which a man’s head tsues. B, youth and child. 

6. Chicago, Univ., from Nola. Minervini Mon. Barone pl. 12, 4. A, uncertain subject: woman, and the 
upper part of a youth on a tree-trunk. 5, youth and woman. 
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Fic. 1.—From Passer, Fl. 73. 


Naples market (Gargiulo). Gerhard Ant. Bildwerke pl. 51. A, man with kantharos, and child, at altar ; 
B. child standing on an altar, and man. 

8. Berlin 2992, from Nola. A, mounted Amazon; B, Amazons fiecing. 

gq. Yale 425. Baur pl. 18, below. Centauromachy. 

1o. Berlin 2993, from Nola. A, Cook Zeus iii pl. 60. A, man at pillar with owl on it. B, women. 

tt. Berlin 2994, from Nola. A, youth at column with bird on it. B, youth. 

12, Leningrad (St. 1595). Ay, Comple-renedi 1866, 77, whenee Oikonomos De profustomum receptaculis 27 (whence 

Ferr; Divinitd ienote 28) and Cook <eus 1, g88. A, owl and siren on pillars. B, man and woman. The 

pot between the two pillars on Ais not” half sunk in the ground ' (Stephani in C.R. 1866 p. 38; Oikonomos 

p. 27; Ferri p. 26; Cook p. 347): it is a mug with reeded body, goffering at the junction of body and 

neck. and slightly offset foot, like many that have been preserved (e.g. Cambridge 191, CV. pl. 41, 9; 

Cambridge 192, CV. pl. 41, 10; Copenhagen ABc 1037, CV. pl. 179, 6). 

13. Vienna SK, 292. A, satyT mounted on a horse, both nearly frontal. 

4. Cab, Méd. 874. A-<. 1863 pl. 174; B, de Ridder 517. A, warrior leaving home (warnor, woman, and 

little boy). B, man and woman, with a volute-krater between. 
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Amsterdam inv. 9404. A, Tillyard pl. 29, 204; Gids pl. 79. A, warrior leaving home (warrior and woman). 
B, youth and woman. : 

Naples 3141. A phot. Sommer 11,069, 1, 1. A, warrior leaving home (warrior and woman). B, two 

ouths. 

Dresden g20. A, warrior leaving home (warrior and woman). B, man and youth? 

Bologna PU. 411. CV. IV Er pl. 1, 1-2. A, warrior leaving home (warrior and woman), B, two women, 
Better style. 

Berkeley, rae Capua. CV. pl. go,2. A, warrior leaving home (warrior and woman). B, the like, Better 
style, cf. the last. 

Berlin 2995. A, warrior. B, youth seated. ; = | 

Berlin 2990, from Pomarico. Detail of B, jh. 18, beibl., 245. A, girl dancing and woman fluting. B, 
woman spinning and Eros. 

London Fi46. A, girl dancing and woman fluting. B, youth and woman. 

Vatican. A, a woman with a hydria on her head approaching a pithos, and an old man. fi 

London F145, from Nola? Aus, Blacas pl. 24, whence El. 2 pl. 54. A, youth and bull. B, youth riding. 
Better style. ‘The youth on A is doubtless imitated from a Nolan amphora or other small Attic vase— 
for instance, one by the Phiale painter—and the rider from another Attic vase. 

Catania? (once Catania, Museo dei Benedettini). Passeri pl. 73. I reproduce Passeri’s artless drawing 
(Fig. 1). A, man and seated youth. B, woman at laver. The quaint group on A seems to be imitated 
from an Attic picture of a boy singing and a youth or man accompanying him on the flute: of, for example, 
the neck-amphora Brussels R339 (CV. II] Ic pl. 15, 1), or the Nolan amphora by the Oionokles Painter 
in the Lamb collection. Passeri may have increased the confusion. B will go back to the same sort of 
Attic design as a Bocotian bell-krater (group of the Warzburg Scylla) in New York (Sambon Coll. Canessa 


Leadon Fi44, from Nola. A, two youths. B, two youths. 
Naples 3144. A, woman with iynx, and youth. B, youth and woman, | 
Leningrad (ex Academy). Drawing R.I. Mg5 and X.5. A, youth and woman, and part of a ship. B, 

youth and woman at laver. | a a 
Paris market (Ghurckian). A, Coll. Ghurékian (19-20 mars 1923) pl. 6,19. A, man, and woman with phiale. 
Naples 3138, from Ruvo, <A, youth at altar. B, two women. 
Castle Ashby, the Marquess of Northampton, from Nola, A, man atkrater. B, woman, column. 
Berlin 2989, from Pomarico. A, athlete. B, boxer. 

With a band of black pattern. 
Boston 03.817. A, Hambidge Diagonal 53 fig. 5b. _ 
Naples, A, phot. Sommer 11,018, vill, 9. As the last, 
Oxford 1927. 4599 (cx Stuart Jones), from Suessula. 
Oxford 1925. 671. 
Berne 12220, 
With a white band, 

Munich A1o72. 


30. Berlin 7009, from Nola. 


40. 
AT. 
qa. 
43. 
44. 
45: 
46. 
47: 
48. 


50. 
RI. 
52. 


Black. 

Berne 12217. 
Copenhagen. 
Munich. 
Dresden. 
New York. 
New York. 
Oxford, from Nola. 

Revelstoke, 63 (ex Hope: later, Spink). 


Hydriai. 
With figures. 
Naples (one number, 2517), from Telese. Athena and warrior at altar. 
Bologna PU. 419. CV IV Er pl. 1,14. Youth and woman at column with owl on it. 
Naples, from Anzi. Woman seated and woman. 
New York GR5q1. Youth with sword attacking woman. 


With bands of pattern. 


53. Once New York (one number, 1043: later, Maconochie, and London market, Sotheby). Three bands of 


floral and other patterns in black, and one of maeander and cross-squares. 
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Black, except for patterns on the mouth. 

54. Berne 12291. 
55. Berne 122932. 
56. Carlsruhe. 
57. Bologna. 

Oinochoat. 

Shape 5a. 
58. Naples (black on white 440). Phot. Sommer 11,024, l, 15- 
59. London market (Sotheby, 17th Dec., 1934). 


Shape not noted. 
60. Brescia. 
Calyx-Krater. 
61. Berlin go11. A, Licht i, 192. A, ramatherm. 6, woman. 


Column-Arater. 
62. London Fago. A, Roscher, s.v. Perseus, 2035. A, warrior leaving home (warrior and women). B, women 
with hydriai on their heads, and pillars with vessels on them. 
Perhaps also black neck-amphorae in Berne (12219), Trieste, Vienna (1036), black hydriai in New York 
(CF. Gallatin pl. 31, 8), and Vienna (958). 


The vases we shall now be concerned with are Greek. They have sometimes been claimed 
as manifestations of Italian genius. They often represent Oscans, male and female, in native 
costume, and the same local subjects as appear in the wall-paintings of Oscan tombs. But 
the contrast between wall-paintings and vases 1s thus expressed by Weege (7b. 24 p- 132): 
“The wall-paintings were made by Oscan artists. The artists cannot have been the same 
persons as painted contemporary South Italian vases—Asteas and his companions. These 
worked, indeed, for wealthy Oscans and took their taste into account by representing native 
costume and armour on the vases. But these things adhere only superficially to the figures.’ 
A Greek vase-painter could never renounce his style. The tomb-paintings, on the other hand, 
have a completely national character throughout the fourth century.” The distinction is in 
the main just, although it does not answer all the questions raised; and had already been made 
by Minervini in 1854 (Bull. Nap. n.s. 2 pp. 77-84). It is seldom that a vase-painter comes so 
close to the coarse pomp of the wall-paintings as in the hydria from Capua published by Weege 
(7b. 24 p. 1399; CV. IV Er pill. 7-8; below, p. 82). 

Campanian pottery is provincial; but such provincialism does not argue barbarian blood 
in the artist: it is not greater than in Boeotian pottery of the fifth and fourth centuries, where 
there can be little question of non-Greck extraction. As for quality, Campanian vases some- 
times have merit; and they are no worse than many Attic vases of the same period. 

The absence of kalos-names in Campanian vase-painting and in Italiote as a whole has 
been held to prove that they are not the work of Greek artists. But in Athens itself kalos- 
names are rare by the last decades of the fifth century, and absent in the fourth. 

One technical point. Mingazzini bade me notice, in the Museum of Capua, the high 
percentage of cracks in the Campanian vases there: huge fissures were not at all uncommon.’ 
Either the conditions of firing were imperfect—defective kilns, negligent workmen—or spoilt 
pieces, which would have been discarded in other fabrics, were preserved in Campanian as 
sufficient for sepulchral use. 

The order of my groups is only very broadly speaking chronological: vases or groups 
connected with each other have been kept together for convenience. 


1 Not perfectly phrased, | 1931, 597 (below, p. go, mo. 10). See also Mingazzini in 
2 A good example, not th Savion: is the hydria V-Se. BPW. 1937, 201. 
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A. SOME EARLIER GROUPS 
I, ATTiIcIstNc. 

The expression * fabric of Saticula * has had a considerable vogue; but Tillyard pointed 
out, as long ago as 1923, that the vases which have been styled ‘ Saticulan ’ do not form a class 
at all: they are a miscellaneous lot, chiefly Attic of various periods, with some oddments 
thrown in (Hope Vases pp. 18-g and 160-1). He retained the name, however, perhaps unwisely, 
as a conventional term, for three bell-kraters, Deepdene 312, 313, 314, which he described as 
* very near to Attic, perhaps the work of Attic artists settled in Campania.’ I cannot tell what 
to make of 314, which I know only from the old drawing (A, Tischbein, 2, pl. 43). The other 
two I know from the reproductions of the obverses in Tillyard. All three vases have passed 
out of sight. 313 (A, Tillyard pl. 42) can hardly be distinguished, in the photograph at least, 
from an Attic vase of the early fourth century. 312 (A, Tischbein 4 pl. 15; A. Tillyard pl. 41) 
I should have judged to be Attic, about the middle of the fourth century. Another bell- 
krater in much the same case as Deepdene 313 is Goluchow 35, from S. Agata de’Goti (A, 
Millin, PVA. 1 pl. 35, whence El. 2 pl. rogb; A and side, CV. pl. 51, 1), which I am now 
inclined to call Attic rather than Campanian. Lastly, the bell-krater London 1900. 6-11 
25 (A, JAS. 31,19; CV. 1V Ea pl. 6, 6) has always seemed to me, as to Walters, not Attic, but 
a close Campanian copy of a fourth-century Attic vase. 

A few other Campanian vases of the early fourth century might be deemed to show special 
Attic influence in this or that figure, but they are not worth mentioning here. 

This is a meagre list, even if all the doubtfuls should prove to be Campanian. No two 
vases seem to be by one hand. None of them can be earlier than the beginning of the fourth 
century; and I doubt if there is any evidence for the establishment of a Campanian red-figure 
fabric before that time: not counting, of course, the Ow!-Pillar group, which, as we have seen, 
has no connexion with Campanian red-figure in the accepted sense of the term. 


Il. THe Cassanpra Panter. 
The name-picce is one of the better Campanian vases. 


1, Capua 7554 (P. 15), from Capua. A, Patroni Mus. Camp. pl. 8: CV. IV Er pl. 22, and pl. 2g, 2. A, Ajax 
and Cassandra. B, youths at stele; below, boy Pans. On the neck, A, fernale head. B, the like. 


Bail-amphorae. 
2, Bremen, Focke Mus., 2486. A, Schaal Brem. pl. 24,9. A, female head. 
5. Once Munich, Preyss. Fig. 2. A, youth. B, female head. 
With these I am inclined to connect two other vases about which I am not fully informed :-— 


Neck-amphora. 
1. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 25, 4-6. A, youth with spear and pilos. B, youth. This is linked 
with the Cassandra vase by the character of the floral, by the drawing of drapery and limbs, by the flat 
profile of the faces, and by the black spots on the rock. 


Sky phos. 
2. Naples, from Caivano. A, NSe. 1931, 507,11. A, archer. B, youth. The floral, so far as it shows in the 
reproduction, is the same as in the last, and the legs recall the Cassandra Painter. 





* This has been supposed to represent a torch-race; but Oxford go8 (CV. pl. 4, 10 and pl. 31, 1-2: see the text, 
the torches are not race-torches, and torch-racers do not p. 11). The Corinthian oinochoe published in Hesp. 6, 
encumber themselves with mantles or ‘strings of beads.’ a Ffesp, 11, 152 surely depicts a revel and not a race. 
There is a tendency to take for torch-racers what are merely ¢ rule may be Bemnlared: “No race-torch, no torch- 
revellers or others ing torches: another example, race." 
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Ill. THe Parsrer or Capua PLL. 11-13. 


Neck-amphora. 

1. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl, 21, 2-3 and pl. 24,1. A, youths and women at tomb. B, young satyr 
and woman. On the neck: A, young satyr; B, maenad. Mingazzini saw thac the vase was by the same 
hand as the hydria Capua pill. 11-13. 

Batl-amphorag. 

2. Capua 20, from Capua. CV.1V Er pl. 29, 5-6. A, young satyr. B, youth, 

q. Sévres 59, from Basilicata. CV. pl. 38,21 and 2g. A, woman. B, youth. 

4. Wilanow, Branicki. A, CV. pl. 3 (Pol. 115), 7. Maenad. 


£3 









Fic. 2.—Osce Mustcu, Prevss. 


Hydria. 
5. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pil. 11-15. Woman seated at tomb, and women. On the shoulder, 
panther, bull, and lion. 
Nuptial lebetes.. 
6. London Foo2. CV. IV Ea pl. it, 12. A, woman seated ancl Eros: B, woman seated and naked woman. 
7.1 vondon Fo03. CV. IV Ea pl. tt, 13. A, woman running, and Pan; B, macnad running. 
8. Cab, Méd. 970. A (reversed), Caylus 1, pl. 36, 1-2; Passeri pil. 125-6. A, naked woman, and woman. 
B, Pan and seated woman. 


Sipphos. 
g, Once Frignano Piccolo, Maglione, from Frignano Piccolo. A, NSe. 1997, 105, xi. A, woman seated. B, 
youth, 
Compare also the following :— 
Skyphos. 


t. Frankfort, Hist. Mus. A, Schaal F. pl. 57, ¢c. A, athlete. 
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Bell-Araters. 
2. Capua, from Capua, CV. IV, Er pl. 36, 4-5. A, lion. B, youth. With B compare especially the reverses 
of the bail-amphorac in Sévres and Capua. 
3- Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 36, 7-8. A, lion, B, naked youth seated. Compare the last, but I 
cannot be sure that the hand is the same. 
4- Once Frignano Piccolo, Maglione, from Frignano Piccolo, A, NSe. 1937, 105, x. A, Pan. B, youth, 


IV. THe Parrisy Panter. 


So-called from the London situla, which was formerly in the Dillwyn Parrish collection. 

_ This is one of the better and more interesting Campanian painters. Many of his figures 
and attitudes are out of the common, and look as if they bore a special relation to Greek free 
painting, perhaps wall-painting, of the early fourth century: they sometimes remind one a 
little of the Ficoroni cista. Some of the subjects are hard to interpret, but it should not be 
assumed that they are meaningless combinations of figures. 

The floral decoration is very characteristic. 


Neck-amphorag, 
1. Boston 03.832, Pil. 4-— and fig. 3. Uncertain subjects. A, bivouack. B (connected with A?), woman 
_ with thyrsus, Eros, youth with spear seated. On the neck, A, Centauromachy, B, the like. , 
2, London F143, from Capua, A, Walters B.M. Cat. iv, 70: CV. IV Ea pl. 7, 7. A, two youths at tomb. B, 


two youths, 
Sell-Lrater. 
3- London F4q4, from Basilicata. A, Walters 8.M, Cat. iv pl. 14,1; CV.IVEapl.5,2. A, Herakles, and woman 
on throne. B, Athena. 
Situla. 


4- London 1928. 7-19. 3. BMQ.3 pl. 25, a-b. A, uncertain subject (youth with horse, woman, naked 

woman, Eros). B, naked youth and youths. 
Nuptial lebes, 

5. Louvre, Millingen Coghill pl. 21, whence (A) El 4 pL 3. A, Aphrodite on the swan, with Eros. B, naked 
youth, and youths. Millingen gives no provenience, and I do not know what warrant Reinach has for 
* Apulia,’ | 

ydria, 
6. Frankfort. Schaal F. pl. s4,d. Two youths with spears. 


Probably also, to judge from the reproductions, the following :-— 


Bell-krater, 
1. Vienna SK. 215, ss. A, La Borde pl. 59. A, youths with horse and woman with hydra. 5, * three draped 
figures.” 
Squat lekythos. 


2. Fiesole. Galli Fiesale 100, and 102, a. Satyr seated. 


V. Tue Group or Lonpon F500. 

The group has two divisions. The vasesin the first are connected with the Parrish Painter 
the vases in the other, by one hand, are very like them, but poorer, and the connection with 
the Parrish Painter is less close. The exact relation between the two divisions, and between 
the first of them and the Parrish painter, is not yet clear to me. 

(i) Aydria, + 
1. London F500. Walters B.A. Cat. iv pl. r4,2; CPV.IV Ea pl. 8,14, Perseus and Medusa, At one handle 
female head. On the shoulder, female head frontal (Gorgoneion ?). 
Oinochoe (shape If). 
2. Frankfort, Hist. Mus., from Capua. Schaal. F pl. 56. Maenad. 
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Sgual febythos. 
3. Once Disney. Mus. Dis. pl. 124. Eros seated, with dog. 


(i) Noptial lebes, 
t. Wirzburg 879. Langlotz pl. 248; side, Jacobsthal O. pl. 190, a. A, mistress and maids. 5, mistress and 
maids. Restored. 
Squat lebythot. 
2. Cab, Med. 1044. De Ridder 612. Athena and Artemis. Festored. 
g. Oxford 1919.25. Mistress and mard. 





Fic. 3.—Boston 07.892. 


A lost vase, in the old drawing, recalls the Wirzburg lebes :— 


Nupital lebes. 
Once Rome, Costanzi. Passeri pl. gz. A, naked woman at laver, and woman; B, woman seated, and naked 
Woman. 


Let us return for a moment to the bell-krater London F4g4 (CV. IV Ea pl. 5, 2), no. 3 
in the list of vases by the Parrish Painter; and observe the floral design at the handles. ‘This 
includes the large flower, of peculiar shape, which occurs in most of the painter's works; and 
the whole floral design reappears on three other vases :— 


Mel l-(raters. 
1. London Fyg5. CV.1V Ea pl. 5, 9. A, satyr seated and macnad; B, donkey. Restored. 
2. Naples 2293. A, Jahn Telephos und Troilos und kein Ende pl. 1; A, Patrom 66; A, Pollak <uvi Pasen pl. 7, 1, 
whence (redrawn) Stéchan 411. A, Telephos. B, woman seated, woman, and youth. 
Nuptial lebes. 
g. London F88, from Basilicata. Passeri pl. 195, and pl. 198,1; CV. IV Ea pl. 12, 8 and pl. 11,9. A, woman 
seated with tympanon; B, woman seated. The lid given in the Corpus is doubtless alien (sce p. gb): 
Passeri gives no lid. 
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The bell-kraters London F495 and Naples 2293 are further interconnected by the drawing 
of the maeander and the unusual form of saltire-square with black billets between the arms. 
Whether the figure-work is also related I cannot tell, especially as the London vase is a good 
deal restored. The drawing of the maeander is much as in the Parrish Painter. The same 
maeander and saltire-squares as in the two bell-kraters recur on the nuptial lebes Wiirzburg 
879, which belongs to the group of London F500 (above, u no. 1: Langlotz pl. 248) ; the 
only difference being that there is a fifth billet where the diagonals cross. This same saltire- 
square appears, with the same drawing of the macander, in the London hydria F211 (Han- 
carville 2 pl. 16, whence Inghirami pl. 238; CV. IV Ea pl. 4, 3), which in shape (apart from 
the handles) resembles the hydria by the Parrish Painter in Frankfort (Schaal F. pl. 54, 4; 
above, p. 72, no. 6), although the figure-work is in a different style. | 

As to the nuptial lebes London F88, the figure-work bears some likeness to that of the 
Wirzburg lebes 879, which belongs to the group of London F500 and is, as we have seen, con- 
nected by maeander and saltire-squares with the two bell-kraters London F495 and Naples 
229%. | | 

Such correspondences of floral, maeander, shape, pass mere coincidence, and though 
tedious to follow, help to place the Parrish Painter, with whom we began, in a somewhat 
larger context. 


VI. THe ArcHER GROUP. 


Oinochoai (a special variety of shape I) 
t. Naples 922, from $. Agata? Mus. Borb, 7 pl. 41, whence Inghirami pl. 69 and Panofka Bilder ant. Leb. 
pl. 10,9. Archers shooting at a cock. 
2. Naples (a number g62). Girl dancing and youth. 
3. Naples 3365, from 5. Agata. Naked youth, and two hounds coupling. 


A lost oinochoe (or has it passed to the Villa Giulia?) seems from the old reproduction to 
be of the same rare shape as these three, and has the same pattern above the picture as no. |; 
the style, so far as can be made out, is reconcilable with a place in the Archer Group :— 


Once Rome, Kircheriano, Passeri pl. 178. Fight. 


I should guess, from the reproductions, that two other curious vases might belong to 
this group :— 
Shape unknotwon (oinochoe ?). | 
S. Agata, Dr. Domenico Mustilli, from 5. Agata? Gerhard 4.8. pl. 7o. Hunters bringing the boar home. 


Oinochor. 


Once Soult. Millin 1 pl. 18, whence Panofka Bilder ant, Leb. pl. 5, 2. Hunters bringing the boar home. 
Gerhard had already compared this with the last. 


B. THE AV. GROUP 
The explanation of the name will be given later. One section of the group consists of the 
works of 
VII. Tue Danarp PAINTER 
which were put together by Trendall (Paestan Pottery, p. 109). My only additions are nos. 
10 and 13. 
Hydriai. 


1, London F210, from Avella. Mus, Blacas pl. g; CV. IV Ea pl. 8, 15. Danaids in Hades. At each handle, 
female head. 
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2, London F219, from Avella. CY. IV Ea pl. 4, 2. Above, Erotes. Below, goddess (Ariadne *) driving 
panther-biga. 

q. Naples 869. Patroni 108. Dionysos and Ariadne, with Nike sitting on a column. 

4. Naples 747- Patroni 110 fig. 72. Youth seated and woman. ‘ 


Neck-amphora. 


= London Fro4, from Nola. Mus. Blacas pl. 92; CV. IV Ea pl. 10, 5 and pl. g, 10; A, phot. Mansell 3239, 2. 
A. water-nymph (naiad) riding on a river-cod (figured as a man-headed bull), woman, and Eros. B, 


two youths. On the neck, A, siren, B, female head. 


Bell-krater. 


6. Naples 752. A, Patroni tir. “A, young satyr- B, maenad., 





Fic. 5-—OxrorD 445- 


Fic. 4—Oxrorp, BeazLry. 


Nuptial lebes. 


A. RM. 23, 57 = Keller Ant. Tierwelt 78; CV. IV Ea pl. 11, 18. A, naked 


+. London F207, from Avella, 
and woman, B, woman seated, and naked youth. On the lid, 


woman seated, offering a dove to a cat, 
female heads; on the knob, female heads. 
Omochoas. 
(Shape [f) 
8. London F235. CV. IV Ea pl. 10, 3- Young satyr, and maenad, 
q. London F236, from Avella. CV. 1V Ea pl 11,19. Panther. 
(Shape LIT) 
to. Oxford, Beazley. Fig. 4. Panther. Ht. 192. Pale café-au-lait clay, The front half of the underside of 
the foot is reserved, the near half black: I do not remember noticing this elsewhere. 


Skyphor. 
11. London F254, from Avella. CV. IV Ea pl. 6,4. A, Eros; B, macnad. 


Stemmiess cups. 


12, London F257, from Avella. I, cV. IV Ea pl. v2, 15. I, Eros. A, female head. B, the like. 
13. Brussels, Errera. I, Enciclopedia raliana s.v. Campani, Vasi, p. 572, rught. I, woman running with sash 
and dove. 
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Five vases which I have not seen are also attributed by Trendall to the Danaid Painter :— 


Aydria. 
t. Naples 951. Woman seated with tympanon and wreath. 


Bell-kraters. 
2. Louvre Kos1. <A, satyr. 5B, youth. 
3. Naples 772. A, maenad, B, youth. 
Nuptial lebes. 
4. Berlin 3201, from Anzi. A, Nike. B, Eros seated. Restored. 
Lekane. 


5. Berlin 3292, from Anzi. Naked youth reclining; youth seated. 
The following are close to the Danaid Painter :-— 


Hydriai. 

t. London F209. Passeri pil. 294-5; Hancarville 4 pl. 57, whence AZ. 1848 pl. 14, 1, Inghirami pl. 57, Over- 
beck Gall. pl. 27, 9; CV. IV Ea pl. 8, 19 and pl. 9g, 7. Ajax and Cassandra. 

2. Naples 2859, from Avella. Mus. Borb. g pl. 53; Patroni 107. Youth seated at tomb, with woman and 
youth. At one handle, female head; at the other, head of youth. > 

3. Naples 2852, from Avella. Patroni 106. (Herakles?) in the Garden of the Hesperides. At each handle, 


Squat lekythos. 
4. London F242, from Avella, Walters B.M. Cat. iv pl. 9, 2, whence Pagenstecher UG. pl. 3, b and Herford 
109; Walters H.A.P. pl. 44, 3; CV. IV Ea pl. 9, 3. Warrior leading horse. 


Stemless cup. 
. Oxford 445. Fig. 5. 1, youth seated with bird. A-B, laurel, The position of the handles with respect to 
the picture is the same as in the stemless by the Danaid Painter. 


Py | 


The last two vases seem to be by one hand. 
Of the hydriai, London F209 and Naples 2853 have the same characteristic shape as two 
of the Danaid Painter’s hydriai, London F210 and F219; and should be by the same potter. 


VIII. 

The vases by the Danaid Painter, and those here associated with them, form part of a 
much larger group which I call ‘AV.,’ because many of the vases in it have been attributed to 
a ‘fabric of Avella (Abella),’ about which I say nothing now. The Danaid Painter has a 
somewhat pettier and more ornate style than his fellows. 

Within this AV. group, a sub-group may perhaps be constituted of vases which are more 
or less closely connected with the symposion krater in Vienna (no. 19). Such are the two 
neck-amphorae in the Robinson collection (nos, 11 and 12), others in Capua and Naples 
(nos. 13 and 14), a bail-amphora in Naples (no. 18), a hydria in Capua (no. 6) and, later, a 
skyphos in New York (no. 29); cf. also no, 16. 


THe AV. GRovup. 


Hydriai. 

1. London F212, from Avella. Walters B.M. Cat. iv pl. 8; CV. 1V Ea pl. 4,1. Warrior seated at tomb, and 
women. At one handle, head of youth; at the other, female head. Cj. the London skyphos F255 (below, 
no. 2g). On the shape, sce p. 79. 

2. London F213. Passeri pl. 293; CV. IV Ea pl. 9,8. Youth seated at tomb, with youth and women. 

3. Frankfort, Hist, Mus. Schaal F. pl. 51. Woman seated at tomb, with youths and women. At each handle, 
female head. 

4. Wirzburg 874. Langlotz pl. 250. Youth and women at tomb. At each handle, female head. On the 
shoulder, panther and griffin. 


Con Oh 


o 


16, 
LT. 
18, 
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Naples, from Caserta. Sc. 1936, 955-6. Youth and woman at tomb. At each handle, female head. 
Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 15. Youth and woman at tomb. 


. London Fa22. CV. IV Ea pl. 8, 12. Youth and seated woman. 
. Compiégne 873, from Basilicata. CV. pl. 25, 10. Woman running with wreath and basket, C/, the woman 


under one handle in London F219; and the maenad on London Frgo (p. 78, no. 20). 


Neck-amphorae. 


, Sévres 50, from Basilicata. CV. pl. 98, 1, 5, and 8. A, youth with thyrsus, and woman. B, youth and 


woman, ©n the neck, A, female head, B, the like. 7 
London F337, from Nola. CV. IV Ea pl. 7,8. A, naked youth and woman. B, Eros. On the neck, A, 
head of youth. 





Fico. 6.—Oxroarp 461. 


. Baltimore, Robinson. CV. mi pl. 25, 1. A, women seated at tomb, with woman and youth. &, two youths. 


Much restored. 


_ Baltimore, Robinson. CV. iii pl. 25, 2. A, youth with spear and phiale, B, woman with wreath and 


basket. 


. Capua, from Capua. CY. IV Er pl. 24, 2 and 4-6. A, Nike. B, youth. 


Naples, from Caserta. .N.5c. 1936 pl. 19, below. A, women attomb. B, youth and woman. 


Batl-amphorae. 

Oxford 461, from Capua. Fig.6, A, woman with basket: B, naked youth leaning on pillar, with wreath 
and stick. . | 

Capua, from Capua. cv. IV Er pl. 32, 4 and 6, A, woman; B, youth. 

Capua, from Capua. CF. IV Er pl. 32, rand q. A, woman ; B, youth, 

Naples inv. 147978, from Frignano Piccolo. A, Se. 1997, 119, 5. A, woman running with wreath and basket. 
B, woman. With A, compare the macnad on the bell-krater London Figo (p. 75, no. 20). Gf. also the 
bail-amphora Capua CV. pl. 32, 4 and 6, 
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Bell-fraters. 
19, Vienna, Qest. Mus., 471. A, Jacobsthal Gott. V.68; A, 7h. 18 BeiblL., 243; A, Pluhl fig.802, A, symposion. 
B, youth seated and youths. 
20, London Figo.° A, Hancarville 4 pl. 100; CV. IV Ea pl. 5,7. A,satyr and maenad. B, two youths. Ifl 
count this as belonging to the group, it is chiefly because of the characteristic macnad. The vase has 
peculiar features which will be discussed later, 


Nuptial lebes. 
o1. Cab. Méd. 960. Caylus 4 pl. 47, 1-2 (reversed); de Ridder 575. A, woman with basket and phiale. B, 
woman. 
Oinochoe (Shape VI). | 
a2. London old cat. 1667. CV. IV Ea pl. 4, 6. On the neck, woman running. On the body, panther and 
hound. Cf. the Bologna squat lekythos PU. 450 (below, no. 26). 


23. London F245. CV. IV Ea pl. 12,1. Woman with ball. 

24. London F249. C¥.IV Ea pl. 12,3. Woman seated with wreath. 

ee. London F4o1, from Apulia. CV. IV Ea pl. 12,7. Woman seated, and woman. 

26. Bologna PU. 450. CV. IV Er pl. 6, 3. Woman running with fan. 

27. Sévres 137, from Basilicata. CV. pl. 98, gq and 17, Woman with wreath and basket. 
28. Toronto 429. Robinson and Harcum pl. 79. Woman. 


Skyphoi. 
Ordinary shape. 
2g. New York o6. 1021.219. A, woman. 8, youth. 


Of Corinthian type. 
go. London F255, from Avella? CV. ITV Ea pl. 6,1. A, naked youth seated, and woman. B, woman running 
with wreath and mirror. Cf. the hydria London Fatt. 

If I placed the London bell-krater Figo in the AV. group, it was chiefly on account of the 
maenad on the obverse with her very characteristic drapery. The reverse has an un-Cam- 
panian look, and resembled those of early Italiote vases in the tradition of the Sisyphos painter. 
Three vases, especially, have similar reverses. In two of them the satyrs bear a distinct re- 
semblance to ours. The drapery of the maenads, too, shares with our vases the use of many 
little ares for the minor folds, a use regular in the AV. group, though not confined to it or to 
Campanian. The three vases are :— 

Bell-Kraters. 
I. yenhagen 216B, from Nola. CV. pl. 253, 1. A, satyr and maenad. B, two youths. 
2, Bologna PU. 589. CV. IV Dr pl. 23, 9-4. A, satyr and seated macnad. B, two youths. 
3, Once Disney. Disney Afus. Disn. pll. 121-2. A, satyr and maenad. B, two youths. 

There is a problem here, and I am not certain that my solution is correct. I take the three 
vases to be ‘ early Italiote,’ ‘ Apulian "—the tail-end of the Sisyphean tradition. I note that 
the Copenhagen krater is said to have been found at Nola, but ‘ Apulian * imports into Cam- 
pania, though not common, are not unknown. I take London Frgo to be Campanian, but 
strongly influenced by imports of the same sort as the three kraters: the influence, in the reverse 
picture, amounting to copying. 

As to the satyrs, the ultimate originals are Attic satyrs of the early fourth century. 


The following vase is related to the AV. group, but the touch is lighter and I prefer to keep 


it somewhat apart :— 


Neck-amphora, 
‘ London F197, from S. Agata. A, Jb. 24, 151; CV. TV Ea pl. g,9. A, warrior and woman, B, youth and 
woman. 
This vase is perhaps akin to 1t:— 
Hydria. 


London F215, from Telese. CV. IV Ea pl.g,11. Fight. 
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Both vases, in their general character, edge a little nearer to the C.A. Painter and his 
associates (see p. 85) than any of the AV. group. There is one definite resemblance: the 
rows of white dots running down the middle of the curling petals are found in the C.A. Painter 
and the A.P.Z. (p. 85). 

In another vase I note the resemblance, in the youth on the shoulder, and in the character 
of the palmettes, to the neck-amphora Capua pl. 24, 2 and 4-6, no. 13 in the AV. list; but 
cannot be sure from the reproduction if it belongs to the group :— 


Neck-ampbhora. 


Munich $235 (or 32399: J. 809). A and palmettes, Lau pl. 41,9. A, warriors and woman. B, two youths. 
On the neck: A, youth with grapes; B, palmette. 


RELATED TO THE AV. Group 
Hydriai. 
1. Goettingen J. 49. Jacobsthal Got. V. pl 17, 53. Woman with bull. Compared by Jacobsthal with the 
next. 
2. London F220, from Apulia, Jahn Arch, Ber. pl. 7, 1; phot, Mansell, whence 76. 26, 140; CV. IV Ea pl. 
8,10. Erotostasia. At cach handle, female head, 
In shape, the Goettingen hydria recalls the two hydriai by the Danaid Painter in Naples, 
869 and 747, which are not from the same potter as the two by that painter in London (see 
pp. 74-5). Therather clumsy shape of London F212 (see p. 76) also recalls the two hydriai in 


Naples. 
: Oinochoe (Shape II). 


3. Dublin, Univ. (ex Deepdene, Hope, 294). Hope AHetrlooms 5, above, right. Maenad (woman running with 
thyrsus and basket). 


Related to the AV. group, if not to be reckoned part of it, are the two vases by 


Tue Painter oF Lonpon Fro6. 
Neck-amphora. 
1. London Fig6. CV. IV Ea pl. to, 7. A, warrior and woman, B, naked youth and youth. The foot of 
the vase is a restoration: the model for it was some later neck-amphora by the C.A, Painter, the A.P.7., 
or one of their associates (see p. 85). 
2. Bologna PU. 604. CV. IV Dr. pl. 26, 1-2. A, satyrs and maenad. B, three youths. 


From these I can hardly separate the 
Bail-amphora 
Capua 8359 (P. 23), from Capua. CF. IV Er pl. 32, 2 and 5. A, youth. B, youth. 
This must be counted as belonging to the AV. group. 


This section may conclude with an artist who 1s not far from the AV. group :— 


IX. THe Frignano Painter. 
Bell-draters. 
1, Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 36, 1-2. A, woman seated. B, woman running. 
3, Once Treben, Leesen. A, Aat. Leewn pl. 4, 47. A, woman running. &B, female head. 
Skyphoi. 
q. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 43, 10-1. A, woman seated. BE, youth. Mingazzini saw that this 


was by the same hand as Capua pl. 36, 1-2. | 
4. Once Frignano Piccolo, Maglione, from Frignano Piccolo. A, WSe. 1937, 113, vil. A, woman seated. B, 


youth 
— Bail-amphora. 


5. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 28, 4-7. A, Athena. B, youth. 
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Another vase is very close to the Frignano Painter, but rather better than the five works 
in the list :— 
Bell-Krater. 


Oxford, Beazley. Fig. 7. A, female head. B, youth seated, wearing a himation. Small bell-kraters 
decorated with female heads are common in Campanian: comparable with ours, New York (CV. Gallatin 
pl. 64, 2) and Sévres 15 (CV. pl. 40, 8, 21, and 25). 





Fic. 7.—Oxrorp, BEAZLEY. 


C. THE CAIVANO PAINTER AND COGNATES 
X. Tue Carvano PAINTER. 


A list of this artist’s works is given by Trendall (Paest. pp. 84-91 and 126-7), who shows 
that he was probably a Paestan, although he has much in common with Campanian. Trendall 
speaks of the * Caivano Group’: but he believes that all the vases composing it are by one 
hand, and this agrees with such observations as I have been able to make, so I speak of the 
‘ Caivano Painter,’ not ‘Group.’ Some mention of him is in place here, not only because of 
his connexion with Campanian, but because a good many Gampanian vases are related, some 
closely, others remotely, to his work. But first one or two additions to Trendall’s list. “‘Tren- 
dall’s no. 275 is now figured in CV. Copenhagen pl. 244, 3; his no. 283 (which appears to have 
been found at Frignano Piccolo, not Caivano), in NSe. 1937, 197, and 105, v- Additions :— 


Bell-krater. 
1. Naples inv. 147950, from Frignano, .VSe. 1937, 108, and 105, xv. 4, Birth of Helen. B, two athletes. This 
is one of the painter's best works, and has already been compared with the Caivano Group by Miss Elia. 


Batl-amphora. 
2. Once Frignano Piccolo, Maglione; from Frignano, A, .VSc. 1937, 119, and 105, xiii. A, satyr. B, youth. 


Three other vases are very closely connected with the Caivano Painter :— 


Sky pias. 
1, Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 49, 8 and pl. 42,8. A, satyr. 5, youth. 
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Squat lebythos. 

2. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 46, 12 and 14. Satyr and maenad. Attributed by Mingazzini to the 
same hand as the bell-krater Capua pl. 33, 5 and pl. 35, 6, and the stemless cup Capua pl. 50, 1, 4, and 12, 
which are both by the Caivano Painter, nos. 276 and 270 in Trendall’s list. Trendall (Paestan Pottery 
p. #5 note 38), while admitting the close resemblance between the squat lekythos and the stemiess, will 
not allow that the squat lekythos belongs properly to the Caivano Group. 


Bell-krater. 
§- Once Treben, Leesen. A, Kat. Leesen pl. 4, 48, whence fig. 8. A, woman seated on rock with wreath and 
mirror. 
To these we should probably add the 
Squat lebpthos 


Naples inv. 147980, from Caivano. .NVSe. 1997, 119, iv. Seated woman. 





Fic. §.—Arren Kat. Leesen, Pl. 4, 48. 


It would be worth while looking at another vase of the same shape, most dim in the 
reproduction, to see if it might not find a place here :— 


Squat lekpthas. 
Naples, from Caivano. WSc. 1931, 589, iv. Seated woman. Found together with vases by the Caivano 
and Siamese Painters. 


Another vase closely connected with the Caivano Painter is the 


Aydria 
Carlsruhe 350, from Capua. 75. 9, 229 = 76. 42, 180. Youth taking leave of a woman before sailing. 
The same sleek figures, with weakly drooping hands, as in the Caivano Painter: the same 
pubes, borders, shoes; white sashes and red, as in his Naples hydria (Trendall pl. 33, a); 
the chaplets as in one of his Capua neck-amphorae. Compare especially the neck-amphora in 
Capua (CV. IV Er pl. 18, 5 and pl. 20, 2 and 4) and the hydria there (ibid. pl. 9 and pl. 10, 3). 
The patternwork, omitted in the reproduction, has points in common with the Caivano 
Painter's. 
The hydria in Carlsruhe is closely related to two others, made by one potter and very 
jHS—VOL. LXII. a> 
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likely decorated by one painter, although the poorness of the reproductions makes it impossible 
to be sure. Here also the connexion with the Caivano Painter is unmistakable. 


Aydriat. 
1, Leipsic, Kunstgewerbemuseum. Anz. 1904, 217 (the original reproduction in the Jahresbericht of the Museum 
is not accessible to me). Youths and women. 
2, Once Naples, Bourguignon. Coll. 18 mars 1901 pl. 4, 60. Youths and women, On the shoulder, youth, 
woman, Eros. Restored, it seems a good deal. 


In shape, the Leipsic and Bourguignon hydriat belong to a larger class of hydriai decorated 
by various painters :— 


1. Toronto 423. See p. 53. 

2, Capua, from Capua. Jb. 24, 199; CV. IV Er pll. 7-8. Warriors with captured armour; prisoner; and a 
warrior (probably a god) in a shrine. At one handle, female head; at the other, head of man. 

3, Cambridge 248. E, Gardner pl. 4o; CV. pl. 44, ! and pl.45,1- Woman, satyr,and youth. Atone handle, 
head of youth; at the other, female head. 

4. Naples, from Caivano. NSec. 1931, 582, and 581, i. Warriors (dancing) at tomb. At one handle, female 
head: at the other, head of youth, 

5. Leipsic, Kunstgewerbemuseum. See above, no. 1. 

6. Once Naples, Bourguignon. See above, no. 2. 


In style of drawing, the Cambridge hydria, no. 3 in this list, approximates to a well-known 
Campanian vase, although the hand is different :-— 


Bell-kKrater. 

Louvre K4o04. Dubois-Maisonneuve pl. 59, whence (A) La Borde i, 15, (A) Annals 1848 pl. L, 2, (A) EL 3 
pl. 71, (A) Overbeck Gall. pl. 30, 8, (A) jh. 2, 16 fig. 16; A, phots. Giraudon 26,611, 1, and 26,615-4, 
whence 76. 42, 30-1 (whence Bieber Hist. Theater 126), Bulle Untersuchungen an gr. Theatern 231, Bulle Eine 
Skenograpitie 15. A, Orestes in Tauris. B, young satyrs. Restored. 


What is published of the following recalls the Caivano Painter :— 


Skypios. 
Naples inv. 147970, from Aversa. B, NSe. 1937, 124, 6. 4A, ‘youth running looking round, with a white, 
bell-like thing in his hand ’ (a small drinking-horn ?—as in London F38, CV. IV Ea pl. 5, 4). B, youth. 


XI. Tue Group or Lonpon F223. 


Two other hydriai, agreeing in shape and ornament, are akin, in shape, to the class of 
hydriai just mentioned, but the shoulder slopes more, and there is no groove on the upper part 
of the foot; in style of drawing, the two are at least closely related to one another :— 


Hydriat. 
1, London F223, from Avella. Part, Walters B.M. Cat. i pl. 9, 1; CV. IV Ea pl. 7,3. Woman seated, with 
Eros and woman. At each handle, female head. 
2. London F221. CV. IV Ea pl. 10,1. Eros and women. At each handle, female head. 


XII. THe Errera PAINTER. 


Neck-amphora. 
1. Brussels, Errera, A, Enciclopedia Italiana s.v. Campani, Vasi, p. 572; left. A, fight. On the neck, A, naked 
youth, and woman. 
Bail-amphora. 


@. Capua 7541 (P. 24), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 29, 2 and pl. 31, 3. A, warrior seated. B, youth. On 
the neck, A, female head, B, the like. 
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Nuptial lebes. 
3- Naples, from Cumae. A, M.L. 22 pl. 99, 6. A, Eros seated. B, female head.* 
4- Boston 03.822, from Campania. Pl, VI. A, youth with fillet and chaplet; B, woman with chaplet. 
5 Brussels. A, woman seated with fillet and chaplet. 
6. Oxford 452, from Capua. Pl. VII. A, seated woman: B, the like. 
7. Wurzburg 878. Langlotz pl. aso. A, fight. EB, woman running. 
There is a fifth to the four skyphoi in the list: the floral decoration is just the same; and 


the figure-work is probably by the same hand, but I cannot be sure from the defective repro- 
duction :-— 


Capua 7549 (P. 46), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 41, 1, pl. 42, 10 and pl. 44, 2. A, Orestes and Erinys. 
B, youth. 


A vase in Toronto may be by the Errera Painter, and is at least closely related :— 
Hydria, 

Toronto 423. Robinson and Harcum pl. 80. Warriors and women. At cach handle, female head. 

The same may be said of the 
Oinochoe (Shape HIT) 

Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 49, 5 and 10. Woman seated, 

In another vase, the floral decoration at the handles is nearly the same as in the four 
skyphoi, and the figurework is not unlike :— 
fell-krater. 

Capua 753: (P. 37), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 33, 2, pl. 95, 3, and pl. 97, 2. A, Dionysos (?), seated 
woman, and young satyr, B, three youths. ‘The obverse is much restored, Some of the restorations are 
For floral, and reverse, compare with this the 

Bell-krater 
Once Lamberg. B, La Borde 2, suppl. pl. 9,1. B, youths. There is no information about the obverse. 


XIII. Toe Group or Oxrorp 459. 


Bail-amphora. 
1. Oxford 459, from Capua. Fig. 9. A, seated woman, B, youth. 


The figure of the seated woman, and the character of the palmettes, connect this with the 
Lekane 


2, Copenhagen inv. 3291. CV. pl. 266,1. Seated women; Eros seated: naked youth with tympanon;: woman 
with thyrsus. 


Compare with these the lost vase (shape unknown) 


Once Hamilton. Tischbein 5 pl. 57. Youth running with thyrsus and tympanon; scated woman. The two 
figures may have been on different sides of the vase, 





* In another vase of this shape, the Eros recallsthe Naples seated; B, seated woman) ; by the same hand, an oinochoe, 
So eis Deane anaes Tor go eh Ra aS Cl ee Pop 
m Leontini, in Syracuse (B, Asti Acc. Nap. 1911, 345; 1) 344 = Pace of. ct. i, 475 fig. 346). 
» Pace Arte ¢ cviltd della Sicilia antica i, 475, 1: A, Eres 4°) 
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D. 
XIV. Some SKYPHOI, 


The skyphos is a favourite shape in Campanian red-figure, and many skyphoi are dealt 


with in other chapters. Here are some small groups that cannot be brought, at present, under 
any of our headings. 


= 


ka 


=) 


(i) 
Skypas. 


Once Munich, Dr. Preyss. A, Griechische Ausgradungen (Helbing 27-28 Juni 1910) pl. 2, 102. A, fight. B, 
two women. 
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Jacobsthal, to whom I owe a photograph of this vase, aptly compares the 


Hyadria 
Goluchow, Prince Czartoryski, 126. CV. pl 51, 2. Fight. 
(i) 
Sky phot. 
Capua 7943 (P. 51), from Capua, CV. 1V Er pl. 45, 11 and pl. 44, 6-7. A, female head. 8B, youth. , 
Capua shi (P. 57), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 45, 12 and 14. A, female head between sprigs of olive. 
EB owl between sprigs of olive, Mingazzini noted that this was by the same hand as the last. 
(uit) 
Sikeyphot. 
Capua, from Capua. CV.IV Er pl. 49, 7; pl. 42, 7, and pl. 44,1. A, satyr. B, youth. 
Capua 7453 (P. 48), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 43, 9 and pl 42,9. A, satyr. B, youth. 
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These two are doubtless by one hand: and Mingazzini saw this, for when he says that 
pl. 43, 7 is by the same hand ‘ as pl. 42, 8° he must mean ‘as pl. 42, 9.’ 


(iv) 
Skyphoi. 
1. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 43, 4 and pl. 42, 4. A, youth with (spear ?). B, youth. 
2. Capua, from Capua. CY. IV Er pl. 43, 2 and pl, 42,2. A, youth with (spear?). B, youth. 
These two are related. The handle-decoration connects them with the Caivano Painter 
(CV. Gapua IV Er pl. 20, 2) and the Errera Painter. 
A London vase is attributed by Mingazzini to the same hand as Capua pl. 43, 4: floral 
and reverse are at least like :— 
Calyx-trater. 
London F38, from Egnazia. CV. IV Ea pl. 5, 4. A, Dionysos. B, youth. 


(v) 
Sioyphos. 
Capua 7942 (P. 50), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 43, 5, pl. 42, 5 and pl. 44,8. <A,seated woman. B, youth. 

The handle-decoration is of the same type as In two vases by the Errera Painter: the 
bail-amphora Capua 7541 and the Naples lebes, nos. 2 and 3 in the list on pp. 82-3. 

The top of the woman’s head is cut off by the border above it, and this connects the vase 
with Capua pl. 43, 4 (see above, iv, 1). Mingazzini attributes the two skyphoi to the same 
hand, but I am not sure that he is right: the reverses, in particular, are very different. He 
adds Capua pl. 43, 1, but I confess I do not see the resemblance. 


(vi) 
Skyphoi. | 
1, Capua 7940 (P. 49), from Capua, CV.1V Er pl. 49, 6 and pl. 42, 6.. A, naked youth with strigil and wreath. 
B, youth. 
2, Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 43, 9 and pl. 42,9. A, naked youth with wreath and spear. B, youth. 
These two must be by one hand: and so Mingazzini, for when he says that pl. 43, 3 is 
by the same hand ‘as pl. 43, 7° he must mean ‘as pl. 43, 6.’ 
The reverse figures are exceptionally deboshed. 
(vii) 
SAY vIOS. 
Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 43, 1, pl. 42, 1, and pl. 44, 11. A, warrior, B, youth. 
Mingazzini attributes this to the same hand as‘ the bail-amphora Capua pl. 30, 1 and 2,’ 
but I think he means another vase :-— 
Bail-amphora. 
Capua 7545, from Capua, CF, IV Er pl. 30, 2 and 4. A, naked youth with chaplet and (spear?) : B, 
youth, 
The backs of the two vases are certainly alike. | 
I do not understand Mingazzini’s other attributions, Capua pl. 43, 3 and Capua pl. 43, 7: 
see pp. 85, vi, 2, and 84, mi, I. 


E. LATER: THE C.A. PAINTER, THE A.P.Z. PAINTER, AND THEIR 
COMPANIONS. 


We now come to certain vases which, since Patroni, have generally been assigned to 
Cumae. I use the conventional term ‘C.A.’ (‘Cumae A’): without committing myself, 
however, to the view, probable though it is, that the vases were made in Cumae. It would 
doubtless be more prudent to speak of a * group’ than an “ artist’: but all these vases, large 
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and small, do seem to have been painted by one hand: so let it be “ the C.A. Painter." The 
other painters in this chapter are more or less closely connected with him, and probably sat 
in the same workshop. 


XI. THe C.A. PANTER. 


1, Naples, from Cumae. A, ML. 22 pl.o6, 2. A, warrior and women at column, 

2. Naples, from Cumae. A, ML. 22 pl. 95,3. A, warriors and women, B, woman seated and woman. On 
the neck, A, female head, B, the like. 

q. Bremen, Biedermann. <A and side, Schaal Brem, pl. 23 and pl. 26,d. A, women at tomb. On the neck, 
A, seated woman. 

4. Copenhagen inv. 9760. CV. pl. 247, 1. A, warrior and women. B, woman seated, and youth. Restored. 
Blinkenberg and Johansen saw that this was by the same hand as London F1ig$ and Capua pl. 18, 2. 

5. London Fig8. CV. IV Ea pl 10,9. A, women. B, seated woman, and youth. 

6. Once Gori. Passeri pl. 110. A, women. B, seated woman and youth. 

7. Vienna SK. 169.3. A, La Borde 2 pl. 43,2. A, women. B, seated woman, and youth, 

8. Frankfort, Hist. Mus., from Curti. A, Schaal F. pl. 50. A, warrior and women, 

q. Naples, from Caivano. A, Se. 1931,607,i. A,womanseated;and women. B, woman seated, and woman, 
(On the neck, A, female head. 

10. Capua, from Caivano, CV. IV Er pl 18, 2-3 and pl. 20, 3. A, warrior and women. B, women. 

11. Once Rome, Kircheriano, Passeri pl. 55. A, seated woman and Eros. B, seated woman. 

12, Bologna PU. 412. B, Passeri pl. 88, 2 and 4; CV.IV Er pl. 1, 3-4. A, woman. B, youth. 

13. Graz, University. A, Atti Pont, 14, 192. A, warrior seated, with woman and Nike, On the neck, A, 
female heaci. 

t4. Once Frignano Piccolo, from Frignano Piccolo. Fragmentary. A, Sc. 1937, 119, xu. A, woman seated, 
and women. 5, two youths. 

15. Berlin 3024, from Cumae. Side, Jacobsthal 0. pl. 59, b. A, warrior and women at tomb. B, two women. 
On the neck, A, female head, B, the like. 

16, Naples RC. 7 from Cumae. A, ML. 22, 690 fig. 299. A, woman and little girl in aedicula, and women. 
B, woman seated, and women. On the shoulder, A, women seated and women (one with a thyrsus). 
Om the neck, A, woman seated and woman, B, the like. 


Neck-amphora or bat!-amphora. 

17. Orvieto, from Orvieto? Side-view, St. etr. 4, 299. Visible in the reproduction, on the right of A, a woman 

seated, on the left of B, a woman. 
Bail-amphorac. 

18. Naples, from Cumae. A, ME. 22 pl.95, 1. A, warrior and women, B, woman seated and woman. 

19. Naples, from Caivano, .VSc. 1931, 596 fig. 12 and 595, 1. A, warrior and women, B, woman seated and 
woman. 

20, Sévres 52, from Basilicata. CV. pl 38, 14.and 18. A,womanseated; B, woman, Mrs. Massoul compared 
this with Providence 97.099. 

a1. Naples, from Caivano. B, Sc. 1931, 607,11. A, woman; B, woman. 

a2. Providence 97.099. CV. pl. 29,1. A, woman; B, woman with thyrsus. 

23. Naples, from Ponticelli (near Naples). A, NWSc. 1922, 259. A, female head; B, the like. 


Bell-kraters. 


24. Naples 87:1, Mus. Borb. 6 pl. 39, whence Inghirami pl. 112; A, Patroni 88; A, ML. 22,690 fig. 296. A, 
warriors and women. B, seated woman, and women (one with th . 

as. Madrid r102q (L. 971). A, Ossorio pl. 16, 2; Leroux pl. 47. A, Dionysos seated, with women. 8B, 
woman seated, and women (one with thyrsus). 

26. Naples RC 144, from Cumae. A, Schreiber Bilderatlas 1 pl, 76, 2, whence Studniczka Symp. 125; A, Boil 
d’Arte 1910, 121 fig. 16; A, ML, 22 pl. 93, whence Jk. 18, Beibl., 247, and Licht ii, 45; A, phot. Sommer. 
A, symposion. B, woman seated and women. 

27. Naples 2855, from S. Agata. A, 7b. 2, 125, whence Licht ii, 105, below; A, Patroni 87. A, symposion. 
B, woman seated, with woman and youth. 

28. St. Lous. A, warriors and women. B, women and youth at altar. 

aq. Capua, from the royal estate of Carditello. CV. IV Er pl. 43, 3.and pl. 34. A, warriorand women. B, woman 
seated, with woman and youth. Mingazzini saw that this was by the same hand as the neck-amphora 
London F1rg8. 

30. Wilno, Univ. CV. pl. g (Pol. 126), 20. A, Dionysos seated, with women. B, woman seated and youth, 

gi. Naples, from Cumae. A, ML. 22 pl. 96,5. A, warrior seated, and woman. 
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gz. Vatican. Passeri pl. 111; A, Atti Pont, 14,186; A, phot. Alinari 95755. A, warrior and seated woman. 
BE, seated woman and youth. 

33. Toronto 402. A, Robinson and Harcum pl. 76. A, warrior and woman. B, woman seated, and woman. 

34. Baltimore, Robinson, from Taranto. CV. iii pl. 24,2. A, female head. B, two youths. 


Nuptial lebes. 
95. Bologna PU. 486. CV. IV Er pl. 6, 22-3. A, youth. B, youth. 


96. Naples, from Caivano. NSr. 1931, 609, and 607, iii, Woman seated, with women. 
937. Vatican. Passer pl. 145; Att Pont. 14, 189. Women. | 
38. Naples, from GCumac. Patroni 81 fig. 50. Woman seated in aedicula, with warrior (and another). 
Squat lekythot. 
99. London F241. Hancarville 3 pil. 71 and 121; CV. TV Ea pl. 10,4. Warriorand women. __ 
40. Naples RG 143, from Cumac. Fiorelli pl. 12, whence Bull, nap. ns. 5 pl. 10, 16 and (detail) Patroni 91; 
Boll. d"Arte 4 (1910) 121 fig. 17; ML. 22 pl. 95, 2. Warriors and women. 
41. Cab, Méd. 1036. De Ridder 608, Maenad and boy satyr. 
42. Bologna PU. 448. Passeri pl. 137; CV. IV Er pl. 5, 19. Woman seated and woman. | 
43. Bologna PU. 447 (not 445, as Laurenzi). Passeri pl. 177, 1 and 3; CV. IV Er pl. 5,15. Woman seated and 
woman. 
44. Naples inv. 146678, from Naples. Sec. 1995, 276 fig. 18. Woman. 
Alabastron, 


45. Dunecht, Cowdray. Tischbein 3 pl. 23, whence El. 4 pl. 41; Tillyard pl. go. Aphrodite and Eros, with 
women and a little maid, 


45. Capua 7805 (P. 79), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 49, 11 and 16. Female heads. 


Skyphos. 
47. Wirzburg 877. A and side, Jacobsthal O. pl. 145; Langlotz pl. 249. A, Dionysos seated, with macnads 
and Pan. EB, woman seated, and women. 


esaace: 
48. Once Hamliton. Tischbein 2 pl. 45. Dionysos and Avistine seated, with young satyr. 
49. Once Hamilton. Tischbein 2 pl. 34, whence Atti Pont. 14, 188. Woman seated and women. 

The following should be by the C.A. Painter (compare, for example, his hydria in the 
Vatican); but I admit I know it only from the cut in Caylus and the description in de Ridder: 

Oinochoe (Shape H?). 
Cab. Méd. 996. Caylus 4 pl. 41, 1-2. Woman seated. 

There is another vase I should like to have more information about: for much in the imper- 

fect reproduction recalls the C.A. Painter: especially the drawing of the petals to left of the 


picture :-— 
Beil-krater. 


Vienna SK. 163, 77. A, La Borde 1 pl. 57. A, woman running, accompanied by a small Pan. B, woman 
seated and woman. 


. The five vases that follow are in the manner of the C.A. Painter, and quite likely from his 
own hand, but I keep them together, because they form a group :— 


Bail-amphora. 
1. Naples inv. 146694, from Naples. A, .VSc. 1995, 275 fig. 16. A, woman seated, and woman. B, woman. 
Skoyphoi 
2. Naples inv. 146680, from Naples. A, .VSe. 1935, 276 fig. 17. A, woman. B, woman, 


q. Naples, from Cuitaiso A, NSe. 1931, 607, iv. A, seated woman. B, woman. 
Oinochoe (Shape IIT). 
q. Capua, from Capua, CV. IV Er pl. 46, 15 and 17. Woman at altar. 
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Squat lekythos. 
5. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 48, 5 and 11. Two women at a stele, 
These two vases stand close to the C.A, Painter :— 


Bail-amphora. 


1. Paris market (Lambros). A, Coll. Lambros pl. 6, roo. A, warrior; B, woman, Gf, the C.A. Painter's 
bail-amphora in Providence (p. 86, no. 22). 


Oinochoe (Shape £1). 
2, Once Pourtalés 253. El. cer. 3 pl. 82, whence Gerhard AX. AbA, pl. 65, 9. Woman seated at herm. 


The following are also connected with him :— 


Alabastron. 
1. London Fos1, CV. IV Ea pl. 11,6. Woman seated and woman. 





Fic. 10.—Once Acocustis Reapy. 


Squat lekyihot. 


. London Fo44. CV. IV Ea pl. g, 5. Woman seated, and woman. Recalls the two squat Iekythot by the 
C.A. Painter in Bologna (p. 87, nos. 42-93). 
3. Naples, from Catvano. NWSc. 1991, 607, vi. Female head. 


hss 


Oimochoe (Shape [ff). 
. Naples, from Caivano. NSec. 19391, 607, vy. Female head. 


Lastly, this looks like an imitation of the C.A. Painter :— 


Skvphos (of Corinthian type). 
Copenhagen 228, from Sicily. CV. pl. 247, 5. A, woman seated. B, woman. 


XVI. THe Reapy PAINTER. 


I name him after a krater which in 1915 was in the possession of Augustus Ready (brother 
of William Talbot Ready). The style is very like that of the C.A. Painter, but strangely 
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exaggerated and stiffened: I have thought that these vases might be the latest work of the 
C.A, Painter himself, but have not been able to make up my mind, 


Beil-traters, 


1. Naples Gof. <A, Patroni 163. A, youth with cithara seated, and women. B, youths. 

2. Michigan (lent by Mrs. F. W. Kelsey). CV. pl. 31, 2. A, woman with cithara seated, and women. 8B, 
youths, 

3. London market (Augustus Ready). A, fig. 10. A, woman seated, and women, 


Afvdria. 
4. Toronto 422, Robinson and Harcum pl. 80. Woman seated and women. 





Fro. re.—Onxce New York. Fic. 12.—New York MARKET, 


Neck-ampiorag. 
5. Munich 3239 (unless it be 3238), from South Italy. A, seated woman, and woman. B, two youths at stele, 
6. Once New York, from South Italy. B, Cypr. Ant. March 30, 1928, 1, 91, 2, whence Fig. 11. <A, according 
to the register of the Metropolitan Muscum, as Miss Richter tells me, * offerings to a tombstone.’ B, two 
youths at stele. Ht. «499. = 
Bail-amphora. 


+. New York market. A, Cat. Parke-Bernet Apr. 24, 19¢3; A, Fig. 12. A, women at stele. 


Oinochoat (Shape fT). 


8 Copenhagen 259. CV. pl. 246, 1. Woman seated and women. Restored. 
q. Paris market (Ghurekian). Call. Ghurékian (19-20 mars 1923) pl. 6, 100. Woman seated, and woman (maid 
| to r., holding a parasol over her mustress, scated to r.; maid to l., holding a kalathos-shaped basket with a 


bail). 
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XVII. Tue Parvrer or New York 1000. 


Nos. 1, 9, 10 go together and stand especially close to the C.A, Painter; no. 6 goes with 
no. 7, no. 4 with no. 8; the New York bell-krater, no. 1, joins them all up. 


Bell-Kraters. 

1. New York GR. 1000, Fig. 13. <A, warriors and women. B, three youths. | 
2. London Frgr. Passeri pl. 112; CV. IV Ea pl. 6, 5. A, warrior and seated woman. B, two youths. The 
foot of the vase modern. : ; 

q. Michigan (lent by Mrs. F. W. Kelsey). CVF. pl. 91, 1. A, symposion (youth reclining and woman fluting). 
B, two youths. 7 

4. Wirzburg 875, from Tarcento (Veneto) ? Langlotz pl. 247. A, symposion. B, woman seated, and woman. 
Langlotz saw that this came from the same fabric as London F1gg. j 

5. Naples 2291, from S. Agata, Mus. Borb, g pl. 29; A, Patroni176; A, ML. 22, 690 fig. 237. A, Papposilenos 
brought to a seated woman (Ariadne ?). B, four youths. 


Neck-amphora. 
6, Berlin 3022, from Capua. A, Mon. 8 pl. 34, 1; A, Liacken pl. 60; A and side, Jacobsthal 0. pl. 58; A, 
Seritti Nogara pl. 44,2. A, Perseus and the Gorgons. B, two youths at stele. 


Bai!-amphorae. 
7. Toronto 391. Robinson and Harcum pl. 7o. A, mounted warrior. B, two youths. Chee 
4. London F199. Hancarville 2 pl. 57 and 3 pll. 98-9, whence (reversed) Inghirami pl. 194; CV. IV Ea pl. 
10, 8 A, woman with thyrsus seated ; B, woman seated. 


Hydniai. 
9. Wiirzburg 873. Langlotz pl. 250; back, Jacobsthal O. pl. 59, a. Warrior and women. At each handle, 
female head. hin 
10. Naples, from Caivano. NSc. 1931, 597 and 595, iii. Warrior seated at tomb, with Nike and seated women. 
Oinochoai (Shape 1). 

11, London F234, from Nola. CV.IV Ea pl. 10,2. Women (one with thyrsus) and Eros. 
tz. Once Disney, Disney Mus. Dis, pil. 111-12. Women (one with thyrsus) and Eros. 
1g. Once Deepdene, Hope 291. Tillyard pl. 38. Woman seated, and women. 


According to Tillyard (p. 152), the first of the following is a replica, the second almost a 
replica, of the Deepdene oimochoe 291 :— 


Oimochoat (Shape 1). 
1. Once Deepdene, Hope, 292. Woman seated, and women. 
2. Naples inv. 82654. Woman seated, and women. 
A lost vase, in the manner of the C.A. Painter, is perhaps by the Painter of New York 
1000 ‘— 
Once Hamilton. Tischbein 3 pl. 40, whence Pagenstecher U.G. pl. 3, d, and Ali Pont. 14,187. Woman 
seated at tomb, warrior, and woman. 
Another lost piece may go with this. Hamilton calls the picture ‘a sequel to’ Tischbein 
3 pl. 40: can it be from the same vase? 
Possibly also :— 
Shape unknown. 
Once Hamilton. Tischbein 3 pl. 41. Three women (one with a thyrsus). 


Of vases related to the A.P.Z. Painter (see p. 91), two are connected with the three 
-oinochoai which we have assigned to the Painter of New York 1000 :— 


Otnochoe (Shape I). 
1. Copenhagen 244, from S. Agata. CV. pl. 246, 2. Woman seated, and woman. 
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Hydra. 
2. Sévres 99, from Basilicata. CV. pl. 42, 1 and 3. Women at tomb. Seems restored. 


AVHUI. Tue A.P.Z. Panter. 


A.P.Z. for “ Apulianizing."” These vases must have been produced in the same city, and 
in the same workshop, as those of the C.A. Painter; but the style of drawing is very different, 
and is almost pure ‘ Apulian.’ Either a Campanian painter set himself to imitate * Apulian 
models, or, more likely, an ‘ Apulian’ painter established himself in Campania, I speak of a 
painter, fox the vases in this list appear to be by a single hand: I do not forget, however, how 


a 





Fro. 13.—New Yore GR. 1000, 


well drilled ‘ Apulian” artists were in the middle and late fourth century, and how hard it is 
to tell one hand from another in the vases of * Apulia ° itself.* 


Bell-Kraters. 

1. Naples from Cumae, A, MZ. 22 pl. 94. A, warrior and women; Eros; youth and woman. B, naked 
youth seated, with women. 

Wurzburg 876. A, Sg. Vogell pl. 4, 6; Langlotz pl. 250. A, youths and women. B, woman seated, and 
women. Compared by Langlotz with the last. 

g. Naples inv. 147926, from S. Antimo. Nc. 1937, 196, 4, pl. 6, 2, and p. 194, c. A, women at herm. &, 

three youths. | 
. Capua 7547 (P. 41), from Capua. CF. IV Er pl. 95, 4-5. A, woman seated. B, youth. 
Wilno, Society of Friends. CF. pl. 1 (Pol. 124), 5. A, woman seated. B, youth. 


ho 


nies 


Neck-amphorae. 
6. Villa Giulia inv. 22592, from Cumae. A, Cat. Woadyat pl. 7, 101; ML. 24 (Cultrera) pl. 22; CV, IV Er pl. 
2, 1-9 and 5. A, Amazonomachy. 5, youth seated, with women. On the neck, A, woman running 


(maid), B, Eros. ae crits: 
. New York o6.1021.291. A, youth with horse, in aedicula; and women. 8, four youths. On the neck, 


A, woman, B, Eros. 


a 





‘A term is wanted to denote ‘ Apulian" vases ofthe great) (= ‘*“ Apulian™ pure,’ or S estirar att )» A vase like the 
slick style which culminates in the Persians vase. Lhey Boreas krater in London (FHS 51 rg 4 ‘and p. 89) I should 
are generally called # Apulian ° in q Marrower sense; but call * early A. Pr. * Lote A. Pp.’ eye d be a est os like those if 


the word ts also used in a wider sense. I shall use ‘A.P." Ban AM, 29, 93-5 and 100-1. 
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8. Naples, from Caivano. Se. 1931, 596 fig. 19, and 595, i. A, woman attomb. B, three youths. 
g. London Figs. CV. IV Ea pl. 9, 6. A, youth with thyrsus, and woman, at tomb. B, two youths, 
1o, Capua 7544 (P. 18), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 26, 4-6. A, woman; B, youth. 


Batl-amphorae. 
11. New York 06.1021.995. A, youth seated, and women. B, youths. 
12, Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 27. A, woman seated, and woman. B, two youths. Mingazzini 
saw that this was by the same hand as the next but one and the skyphos in Capua. 
13. Once Munich, Preyss. A, woman seated, and woman. Replica of the next. 
14. Naples, from Cumae. Patroni 8o fig. 48. A, woman seated, and woman. 
15. Naples inv. 147925, from 5. Antimo. Se. 1937, 134, b, and 199. A, woman seated and woman. B, youth. 
16. Bologna PU. 415. CV. IV Er pl. 1, 9-10. A, woman; B, youth. 
17. Capua 7545 (P. 22), from Capua. CV. pl. 91, 5-7. A, woman. 5B, youth. 


Hydriai. 

18. Villa Giulia 22593, from Cumae? Gat, Woodyat pl. 7, 102! ML. 24 (Cultrera) pl. 23, 99; CV. IV Er pl. 1, 
4-4. Woman seated, with woman, in aedicula; with root and women. At each handle, female head. 

1g. New York 06.1021.227. he central group, Richter Greet Painting 18, above. Woman seated, and women, 
in aedicula: with youths and women. At each handle, female head. 


20, Naples inv. 147918, from 8. Antimo. Sc. 1937, 136, 10, and 194, top, 4. Woman seated, and woman. 


a1. New York 06.1021.298. A, youth seated, and women. B, three youths. 

22. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 49, 1-2 and 5. A, seated woman, and women. B, two youths. 

23. Naples inv. 147920, from $. Antimo. Sec. 1997, 196, 3, and 194, second row, 4. A, woman; B, youth. 

24. Wilno, Society of Friends. CV. pl. = (Pol. 124), 4. A, woman seated; B, Eros. With B cf. the neck of the 
Villa Giulia neck-amphora (no. 6 

25. Wilno, Socicty of Friends. CV. pl. '(Pol. 124), 6. A, woman seated ; B, youth. 


Stemless cup. 
26. Capua, from the royal e#tate of Carditello. CV. IV Er pl. 50, 14 and 11, I, female head. A, two youths. 
B, the like. 


Almost indistinguishable from ‘ Apulian’ of the A.P, style, at least in the reproductions, 
are the pictures on two vases which from shape and ornament seem Campanian :— 


Ffydriat. 
1. London F226. CV. IV Ea pl. 10, 10. Women at tomb. 
2. Bologna PU. 555. CV. ITV Dr pl. 90, 2. Women at tomb. 


ReLtatrep to THE A.P.Z. PAINTER. 


Hydra, 
1. Capua 7564 (P. 91), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 17, 4-6. Woman running. Compare the oinochoe, 
shape III, Toronto 999 (Robinson and Harcum pl. 71). 


Squat lekythot. 
2. Stvres 196, from Basilicata. CV, pl. 98, 7 and 15. Woman seated and woman. 
4. Capua 7548 (P. 71), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 47, 4. and 6. Woman seated. 


Naples 856. <A, Patroni, title-page = p. 8y. A, mistress and maid at laver. B, Eros seated. On the 
shape see below, p. 104. 
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F. SOME LATER PAINTERS 
XIX. THe Lioyp Painter. 

One of the finest Campanian vases, if it be Campanian, is the large calyx-krater which 
was formerly in the collection of Dr. A. T. Lloyd, Christ’s College, Cambridge, was sold at 
Sotheby’s on February gth, 1937, no. 54, and is now in the Ashmolean Museum (PI. 1, 1 
and pll. 2-3). The subject is unusual: two very young satyrs are seizing two almost naked 
maenads; Eros flies down to crown the foremost satyr, and Pan, a mere boy, standing on a 
low pedestal in the form of the upper part of an Ionic column, looks on: a theme half-way, 
one might fancy, between the ‘ Pan pursuing a shepherd’ of the Pan Painter, and the idyll 
that begins ‘ Formosam Donacen.’ 

Trendall has noticed (Paestan Pottery, p. 33 note 46) the affinity between the Lloyd vase 
and the fabric of Paestum: the platform on which the figures stand, the drawing of the 
maeander, the big ivy-wreath above the pictures, are among the traits that recall Paestan 
calyx-kraters. But the style is suaver, the lines sweeter, than anything Paestan. 

Trendall placed the vase in the neighbourhood of the bell-krater Louvre K2qr (A, phot. 
Giraudon 15155: A, Dionysos, a maenad, and an old satyr carrying Eros flying-angel; B, 
naked youth and youths). There is perhaps a certain affinity between the two vases: but 
the Paris krater is by a much less gifted artist. I seem to recognise the style of the Lloyd 
krater, on a smaller scale, in the Eros and woman ofa lekane in Oxford (Fig. 14) ; the technique, 
also, is equally excellent, and the colour of the clay is the same fine warm reddish-brown. 

One particular is worth mention. In the right hand of the woman on the lekane, the 
third and fourth fingers are close together and well separated from forefinger and pinkie; 
in the calyx-krater there are as many as four perfect examples of an arrangement which is 
not common on vases but is extremely popular in Italian painting from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, from Michelangelo and Raphael, onwards. It is frequent, before the end 
of the fifteenth century, in Perugino; I do not know how much farther the doctrine, for such 
it must be, can be traced back. See also below, p. 107. 

I suspect one might be tempted to date these vases too early, were it not for the shape of 
the calyx-krater; in Attica this exaggerated version of the form does not appear until well on 
in the third quarter of the fourth century, and in Italy it will not have appeared earlier. 

We have not finished with the Lloyd vase: it will be touched on later in another 
context (p. 107). 

Calyx-Krater. 

1. Oxford 1937-283. Pl. 1, 1 and pill, 2-3. A, satyrs and maenads; B, satyrs and maenad. Height -485. 
Repainting along some of the fractures; hence modern, on A, in 1, r. ankle, |. shoulder, thyrsus-head 
except the upper third, the upper streamer of the thyrsus; in 2, a little of the r. arm; in 3, a slice of the |. 
thigh between knee and thighlet, and pieces of the drapery to N.W. and S.E, of that; in 4, the I. ankle; 
part of 5's pedestal; on B, in 1, the upper line of the L. upper arm, a slice of knee and of shank: lastly, 
small parts of the red-figured ivy-wreath above the pictures. This ivy-wreath does not come out well in 
the photographs: the leaves are reserved, with a white edge. 


Lekane. 
2. Oxford 480 (ex Castellani). Fig. 1g. A, Eros; B, woman sitting on the ground. 


MIX. Tue Ixton Panter. 


From the point of view of subject, or at least of mythical representations, the most important 
group of Campanian vases is that which centres in the two neck-amphorae with the Punishment 
of Ixion. A good many of the vases in the following list have been put together by Trendall 
(Paestan Pottery p. 98 note 52): 105, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 17? No. 15 was associated with no. 9 
in Vases in Poland pp. 76-7. The style is based on Attic vases of the later Kerch period (not 
much earlier than about 330 B.c.); unless indeed the two styles have a common source. I 
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speak of the Ixion Painter: for the vases in this list seem to be by one hand: perhaps nos. 15 
and 16 stand a little apart from the rest. 


Neck-amphorae. 


1. Berlin inv. 3167, from Capua. A, Anz. 1890, go, ieft, whence Cook Qeus 1, 40. A, youth slaying man (Death 
of Aigisthos?). B, two youths. 

. Berlin 3023, from Cumae. Annali 1873 pl. I-K, whence (A) Roscher s.v. Ixion, 770, (A) Cook Zeus i pl. 16, 
and (A, redrawn) Séchan 993; A, Herrmann Denkm. der Maleret 1, 49; A, ML, 22 pl. o8, 1; A, Lichr1, 
293; A, Neugebauer pl. 73. A, Ixion. B, naked youth, and youth. 

q, Cracow 895. CV. pl. 18,2. A, woman flecing to image. B, two youths. 

. Louvre K 300, from Cumae. A, AZ. 1867 pl. 229, whence Séchan 404 fig. 120; A, ML. 22 pl. gb, 3; A, 
Pottier Dessin fig. 12; A, Enc. phot. iii, 36, a. A, Medea. B, two youths.°° 


bo 


a a 





5. Naples RC. 27, from Cumae. A, Patroni So fig. 47; A, ML. 22 pl. 95, 4. A, a youth holding a little girl, 
and a seated woman, in an acdicula. B, two youths. 

6. Leningrad 1033, from Capua (Bull. 1868 pli. 38-9). A, Antichniya raspisntya vazi (extract from the Russian 
Apollon) fig. 24 (in colours), whence PL 1,2. A, Escape of Iphigencia, Orestes, and Pylades, B, youths. 

7. Leningrad 1092. 7b. 29 pl. 7 and p. 97, whence (part of A, redrawn) Séchan ait. A, unexplained subject 
(man seated on altar, and dead woman; youth with sword, and old man). B, two youths. 

8, Capua 7936 (P. 16), from Capua, A, Patroni Mus Camp. pl. g; CV. IV Er pl. 18, 1, pl 19, pl. 20,1; A, 
Cook Zeus iii, pl. 75. A, Ixion. B, two youths. 

9. Dunecht, Lord Cowdray, from Polignano. Millin 1, pll. 49-50; B&B, Gerhard A.B. pl. 319, 1; Tillyard 
pl. 39 and pl. 34, 283. A, fight (Grecks and Trojans). B, uncertain subject (youth and woman—wedded 
pair ?—goddess—Aphrodite ?—Eros, women). 

10. New York o6.1021.299. Sambon Coll. Canessa pl. 10, 122; Fig. 15. A, naked youth, woman seated with 
woman, Nike. B, two youths. On the neck, A, youth, B, the lke. 





‘ The Medea neck-amphora in the Cabinet des de Ridder 520 and pl. 25) is in a different style: it bears 
Médailles (876: the chief picture, Raoul-Rochette Chere some relation, I think, to the Errera Painter (p. 82), but I 
des peintures de Pompéi 277, whence, re-drawn, Séchan 403; have not ventured to put it in my text. 
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11. Leyden 26f41, from Nola? Passeri pll. 262-3; Millin pll. 19-22, whence Overbeck Gall. pl. 22, 7. A, 
Psychostasia; Achilles and Memnon. B, Papposilenoi carrying Erotes. On the shoulder, A, griffin and 
bull. On the neck, A, woman, B, woman. Restored. 

12, London F938, from Apulia. A, Walters B.M. Cat. iz pl. 4,2; CV. TV Ea pl. 7,6. <A, heroine and paida- 
gogos. B, two youths, 

Batl-amphorae. 

13. New York 06.1021.240. Sambon Coll. Canessa pl. 10, 124. A, Bellerophon and Chimaera. B, two youths. 
The horse points onwards to the Rhomboid group (see p. 97). 

r4. London F200, from Avella. CV. IV Ea pl. 10,6, A,warnor. B, youth, 





Fic. 15.—New Yore 06, 1021.299. 


Bell-krater. 


15. Oxford 528, from Capua. FHS 18 pl. 6 and pl. 197, whence (A) Bierikowski Boreasz ¢ Orettya pl. 2, a, and (A) 
Studniczka Artemis 58. A, Boreas and Oreithyia. B, three youths. 


Hydriai. 
16. Berlin inv. 9164, from Capua. Anz. 1890, 90, right; Neugebauer pl. 72. Orestes at Delphi. On the 


shoulder, gorgoneion. Said to be from the same tomb as no. 1. According to Furtwangler the two vases 
are by ‘ very different painters’: I am more impressed by the resemblances, but should have liked to see 


the two side by side. 
17. Naples RC. 141, from Cumae. Fiorelli pl. 14, whence Bull. Nap. n.s. 5 pl. ro, 18, Ag. 1857 pl. rob, and Séchan 
5oq; Pollak Zwei Vasen pl. 7, 2. Telephos. 
Oinochoe (Shape FI?). 
18. Cab. Méd. 994. De Ridder 593. Apollo, and young satyr (Marsyas ?) with flute. 


Of the neck-amphorae, nos, 1-7, 10, 13 have the same shape, and may well be by one 
potter. No. 8 probably goes with them, although the lines of the foot seem less characteristic. 
No. g is fragmentary, and I have little information about the shape of no. 11. No. 12 is a 
different and unusual model. The hydriai go with nos. 1-7, 10, and 13. 
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MANNER OF THE [x10oN PAINTER. 


(i) 
Three slight pieces are in much the same case as the London bail-amphora F200, which | 
have given to the Ixion Painter himself: these also may be his own work, but I am not well 
informed about them, so I put them here for safety :-— 


Nuptial lebetes. 
1, Torente 435. A, Robinson and Harcum pl. 81. A, warrior, B, youth. 
2, London F2og. CV. IV Ea pl. 11, 8 A, warrior. B, youth. As the last. The lid is doubtless alien, see 
4. Wilanow, Branicki. B, CV. pl. 3 (Pol. 115), 12. A, youth; B, youth. 


(ii) Bell-krater. 


Wilanow, Branicki. B, CV. pl. 3 (Pol. 115), 13- A, female head. B, youth. Compare especially the 
Oxford bell-krater (above, p. 95, m0. 15). 


(iii) Bell-krater. 


Once Deepdene, Hope, 302. A, Tillyard pl. 41,902. A, Nike at an image of Athena. B, two youths. 
Tillyard ascribed this to * the same workshop, if not the same hand * as the Berlin Ixton vase. 


(iv) Shape untnown. 
Once Hamilton. Tischbein 2 pL 16, Unexplained. 


The subject is a puzzle. The figure on the nght 1s certainly Apollo, with laurel-staff in 
one hand and cithara in the other; and is very like the Apollo of the Berlin hydra inv. a164. 
But parts, at least, of the cithara, and the back of the chair, must be restored. Something of 
the tripod-bowl may be ancient, and the young boy sitting in the middle of the picture is plausi- 
ble in the main: perhaps he held a flute—one of the tubes in his left hand, the other (restored 
as a spear) in the right: Olympos? There is nothing impossible in the woman, whoever she 
may be. Much is uncertain: but the picture was worth considering because of its resemblance 
to the Orestes at Delphi on the hydria, discovered long after, in Berlin, 

Of two lebetes, the first seems to be connected with the Ixion Painter by reverse and floral, 
the second to go with the first :— 

(v) Nuptial lebetes. 
1. London F205. A, Hancarville 1 pl. 117 and 4 pil. 84-5; CV. IV Ea pl. 11, 15. A, woman dancing. B 
outh.* 
2. Vienna SK. 244.286. A, La Borde 2 pl. ro, 1, A, woman seated playing lyre. 


In shape, the following hydriai resemble those of the Ixion Painter, and might even be by 
the same potter. The patternwork of the London vase is like the Ixion Painter: neck-palmette 
is the same as in the Berlin hydria inv. 3164, with his favourite inturned spiral petals; the 
figurework too is related to him. The picture on the Cracow vase is not utterly remote from 
his style. 

1. London F230. CV. IV Ea pl. 8,6. Grypomachy. At each handle, female head. 
2. Cracow 834. Bienkowski Boreasz i Oreitya pl. 1 and pl. 2,b; CV. pl. 15, 1. Boreas and Oreithyia, At each 
handle, female head. 








* According to Walters (Cat. p, 103) the lid of F205  muscums may be further illustrated from the same Pigg 
* does not appear to belong to this vase. The lid the vase of the London Corpus. The reverse of the lebes Fac (pt 
is provided with in CV. pl. ri, 15 is not that given by 01, 11a) is figured without a lid, the obverse (pl. 11, 1! 
Hancarville 4 pl. 84), which may be the lid now sect on with one: but this lid is the same as appears on F345 (pl. 
Feog (pl. 11, 8). In 1896 Feo4 had ‘no cover,' according 11, 10 and pl 12, 11). In Walters’ catalogue F345 1 said 
to Walters (Caf. p. 109). to have no lid. 

The unscrupulous way in which lids are treated im most 
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For the drawing of the saccos on the Cracow vase compare the 


Squat lekythas 
Boston 03.829, from Campania: Female head. 


In shape, the Boreas hydria in Capua (CV. pl. 14: see below, XXII) ts not unlike the 
hydriai of the Ixion Painter. 





XXII. Tee Provuron PAmtTer. 
Tillyard (Hope Vases 158) saw that these two vases were by one hand. 


Bell-Kraters. 

1. Eton. A, Tischbein 4 pl. 25; A, Cook Zeus i pl. g1; A, Tillyard pl. 41,305. A, Herakles and Plouton, 
B, three youths. 

2. Vienna SK. 174.73. A, symposion, 


CO TT 


XXII. Tue Group or THE Capua Boreas. 


These two vases, I think, go together. The style, as in the Ixion Painter, approximates 
to Attic vases of the later Kerch period. 
1, Naples, from Cumae. ML. 22 pl. g6, 4. Women seated at tomb. | 
2, Capua 7565 (P. 27), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 14. Boreas and Orecithyia. For the skirt of Boreas, cf. 
an Italiote bail-amphora, with spout, in Reggio (VSec. 1913, suppl., 42 fig. 46; fabric?), but there the 
wearer 15 a woman. 


XXII" Tue Panter oF CATANIA 737. 
Bell-krater. 
1. Catania 737. Libertini pl. 84. A, head of warrior; B, rider. 


Oinochoe (Shape IT). 
2, Berkeley 8.3400. Heads of a warrior and of a woman. 


q, Catania 751. Libertini pl. 86. A, head of horse. B, panther. 


XXIII. THe Reomsomw Group. 


This group of late and corrupt Campanian vases may be so named from the rhomboid 
which they often use as a sort of filling ornament. The rhomboid, if not confined to the group, 
is very rare outside it: or say that with hardly any exceptions? all vases which have the 
rhomboid either belong to the group or are akin to it in other respects as well. 


(i) The Branicki Painter. 
Bell-kraters. 
1, Wilanow, Branicki. A, CV. pl. 9 (Pol. 115), 5. A, woman seated, and women. B, three women. 
2, Once Ribbesbittel, Loebbecke. A, Sg. Loebbecke pl. 5, 470. A, seated woman. &6, female head. 
3. Wilanow, Branicki. A, CV. pl. 4 (Pol. 116), 1. A, female head. B, the like. 
4. Cab. Méd. gqt. A, de Ridder pl. 28. A, female head. B, the like. 


Calyx-(raters. 


3. Compi¢gne 1027, from Nola. CV. pl. 21, 25 and 27. A, Athena seated, and woman. B, three women. 
6. Vienna SK. 160.46. La Borde 1 pl. 48, whence (B) El. 1 pl. 79. A, symposion. B, Athena seated, with 


? The rhamboid appears on a pair of late Campani and 21), but in a different form. 
hydriai, from Naples, in Naples EW.Se. 1935. 279 figs. 20 
JHS—VOL, LXuI. H 
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Pia, 16.—Oxrorp, BEaAZzvey. 


Omochoat (Shape IT). 
. Copenhagen 245, from S. Agata. CV. pl. 246, 3. Woman seated, and Nike. 
Oxford, Beazley. Fig. 16. Woman seated, and woman. Ht, -242. 


WO nen. 


. Once Englefield. Moses Vases from the Collection of Sir Henry Englefeld, Bart. pl. $2, 2. 


Woman seated, and 
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(ii) The Painter of London F229. 
Aydriat. 
1. London F229, from Avella. CV. IV Ea pl. 8,7. Women and Eros, At each handle, female head. 
2, London F291, from Avella. CV.IV Ea pl. 8,5. Womanseated,and women. At each handle, female head. 


Buall-krater. 


3. Once Deepdene, Hope, 328. Tischbein 3 pll. 45-6. A, unexplained subject (warrior and woman attacking 
woman). B, women at tomb, Tischbein omits the rhomboid between the warrior’s legs. 


Shape unknown (probably calyx-krater or bell-Krater). 
4. Once Hamilton. Tischbein 2 pll. 53-4. A, symposion. B, three women dancing. 


(iii) Near the Painter of London F229. 
Bell-Erater. 
1. Once Deepdene, Hope, 925. A, Tischbein 5 pl. 97; A, Gerhard Af. Abs, pl. 66,2. A, seated women, and 
woman, at herm. B, women and boy. 
Shape makroont. 
a, Once Hamilton. Tischbein 9 pl. 21, whence (part) Gerhard A.B. pl. 313, 3 and (part) Gerhard Ak. Abh. 
pl. 54,2. Unexplained subjects. Above, youth seated with spear (or arrow), woman seated, and Nike. 
Below, goddess (Aphrodite ?) driving a biga drawn by a griffin and a panther, and preceded by Eros. 


Tischbein * was such a frightful draughtsman that it is natural to think of him as a falsifier 
too: but as far as the subject-matter goes, he was not essentially this, and for subject his drawings 
are, in general, to be trusted. But there are exceptions, and this is one: the * Hermaphrodite * 
and the tub it stands in by way of chariot-car, cannot be right: I surmise that the lower part 
of the figure, and the tub, are a restoration; and that the driver was originally female, and 
clothed from the waist down. I have never seen a Hermaphrodite on a Greek painted vase. 


3. Once Hamilton. Tischbeing pl. 22. Very likely from the same vase (a neck-amphora ?) as the last. Above, 
women at laver; below women with panthers. | | | | 

4. Once Hamilton. Tischbein 1 pl. 60, whence jb. 24, 133 and (the upper group, redrawn and garbled) 
Daremberg and Saglio s.v. cernuus fig. 1926. Above, woman tumbler juggling, and seated woman. 
Below, warriors (gladiators or the like) at tomb. 

5. Once Hamilton. Tischbein 4 pll, 54-5. A, above, youth with spear and shield, youth, woman; below, 
youth attacking a woman. B, woman seated and woman dancing, youth putting on his greaves, woman; 
below, griffins attacking fawn. ‘This is an extraordinary medley of figures, and I find it hard to stomach 
the lower group on A: but other parts, such as the two women to the left on A, show unmistakably the style 
of our group; the animals are convincing; and there is nothing the matter with the other figures. The 
window with a star in it reappears on London F231, which is not a Hamilton vase. 

6. Once Hamilton. Tischbein 5 pl. 63. Women tumblers, 

+. Once Hamilton. Tischbein 5 pl. 62. Woman and Erotes, Compare the last. 


(iv). 

Two of the vases in the above lists, the Deepdene bell-kraters 428 and 925, have been 
assigned by Tillyard (Hope Vases pp. 19-20 and 166-9) to the group he calls “ Campanian 
doubtful C’: together with the five vases that follow: 





Bell-Kraters. 


a, Once Deepdene, Hope, 326, from 5. Agata. A, Tischbein 1 pl. 31, whence El. 1 pl. 13 and Inghirami pl. 
47; A, Tillyard pl. 4g. A, Zeus in chariot (Gigantomachy). B, three women. 





© 1 use the word Tischbein for convenience, because to a good Taste, and correct design,’ was ‘ sufficiently 
Tischbein was responsible for the reproductions in Hamilton established in Italy." The style is pretty uniform; and no 
Vases. Actually there were several artists, but ‘the Draw- doubt Tischbein took his duties seriously: he very likely 
ings, as well as the Engravings " were ‘executed under the went over every drawing himself, not of o : “hip Senn of 
Inspection of the Editor . .., Mr. Tischbem, one of the the vase, and improved it according to nine tarde cf 
Directors of the Royal Academy of Painting at Naples, good taste and correct design. 
whose character as an Artist of the first Class, with respect 
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B. Once Deepdene, Hope, 327. A, man (youth?) in chariot. B, three women. 

y. Naples 753. A, symposion. B, three women. 

&. Vienna SK. 197.81. A, La Borde ii, 17, left. A, Amazonomachy. 5B, two women. 
e. Vienna. A, woman seated, and woman. 6B, three women. 


According to Tillyard, B is by the same hand asa. The horse of 6, with its white hoofs 
and shanks and tiny white head, is like those of a. 

I note that four of these vases (a-8) use the rhomboid as filling (I have no information 
about the fifth); and that in three of them (a—y) the peculiar subject on the reverse is * three 
muffled women, all facing left, and all alike —just as in the Compiégne calyx-krater which 
we have attributed to the Branicki Painter. Add that the clay of the Compiégne vase is said 
to be a ‘ greyish yellow’; and the clay or ‘ Campanian doubtful GC” is “a dirty yellow gray.’ 
Lastly, the degenerate tongue-pattern on the lower part of the handles, with the tongues well 
spaced out, is the same in a, the Deepdene Zeus vase, as in the two Branicki kraters, and the 
handle-palmettes, as far as they appear in the reproductions, are the same in the larger of the 
Branicki kraters as in the Deepdene Zeus. On the other hand, owing to the unusual subject, 
the obverse of the Zeus krater is not very easy to compare with the vases of the Rhomboid 
group; and I have hardly any information about Deepdene 326, Naples 753, or the two vases 
in Vienna. To sum up: I believe that Tillyard’s five vases belong to the Rhomboid group; 
but am uncertain how close they stand to the Branicki Painter and the Painter of London F229. 

A lost vase must go with 8 in Tillyard’s list, Vienna SK 197. 81 :— 


Shape unknown (bell-krater ?). 
Once Hamilton. A, Millin 1 pl. 23. A, Amazonomachy. 


The following is perhaps to be placed here or in the neighbourhood :— 


Bell-krater. 
Naples 712, from Basilicata. A, woman fluting and women; B, two womendancing. On B,° two thomboids 
and a rosette." 


I have a summary note of the Naples vase, but none of a krater in Turin briefly described 
by Heydemann in his Mrtthetlungen aus den Antikensammlungen in Ober- und Muittelttalten p. 42, no. 
40: he calls it ‘a rough Etruscan imitation,’ but since the reverse is said to represent ‘ three 
women, wrapt in mantles, solemnly approaching, | should look, if I were in Turin, to see if 
the vase might not fall into place here. 


(v). 
Two vases go together and may be counted as belonging to the Rhomboid Group. The 
first was called Apulian by Pagenstecher (Anz. 1910, 467) but is Campanian. 


Nuptial lebes, with spout." 
1. Eschersheim, Haeberlin. A, Amz. 1910, 467. A, woman (maid). B, Nike. On the lid, female heads. 
The knob, in the form of a bottle, is decorated in the ‘ Gnathia ° technique. 


Squat lekythos. 

2, Toronto 430. Robinson and Harcum pl. 81. Woman seated and woman (mistress and maid). The 
drapery of the standing woman is very like that of the maid on the Haeberlin vase, and there are other 
resemblances. The proportions of the figures are different, the Haeberlin maid being dwarfed to fit im 
under the spout. There is a rhomboid on the Hacberlin vase, and in the Toronto ‘a kite-like object * 
(invisible in the photograph) which sounds from the description like a rhomboid. 

? Other nuptial Iebetes with spout, all late Campanian: bands); Naples?, from Pompeii (Se. 1916, 292 fig. 3, b: 
{Naples?, from ‘Teano (ri.: ie iof, no. 6); Naples, plain (?) Pi dark bands): three others from the same 
from Cumae (A{L. 22 pl. 109,6: KemaiGroup, seep. 110); excavation as the last (mentioned ibid. 293 mote 1). 

Naples, from Cumae (AIL. 29 pl. 110, 1: white with dark 
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Akin to these, and to the Rhomboid Group, is the 


Squat lebpthos 
London F247. Hancarville 3 pl. 71; CV. 1V Ea pl.g, 1. Woman running with tympanon and wreath. 





Fro. 17.—Once Musica, Paes. 


XXIV. Two LekKaAnNAtr. 


Schefold (Untersuchungen p. 138) observed that these were imitations of Attic lekanai from 
the last decades of the fourth century. Eros in both is already a mere infant with small wings.“ 


1, Goettingen J. 51, from Cumae, The lid, Jacobsthal Gott, V. pl. 19, 55. Women at altar; woman seated; 
women, Eros; woman seated and woman with thyrsus. Does the knob belong? 

2. Naples RC38. trom Cumae. Part, ML. 22 pl.o7, 2. Nike seated, woman with tympanon seated: women 
and Eros. 
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KV. 


This section may end with two groups of small vases decorated with female heads. Both 
groups are very late and might even have found place in the next section but one. 


(i) Three round pyxides. 
Painted by different hands but connected by shape and by type of decoration -— 
t. Once Munich, Preyss. Fig. 17. A, female head. On the lid, ivy. 
2. London F474. A, CV. IV Ea pl. 12,10. Female heads. On the lid, ivy. 
g. Cambridge 253. CV. pl. 45,6. Female heads. On the lid, ivy. 
A fourth vase has the same shape, but I have not noted the style of the drawing :— 
Carlsruhe B1g5. Female heads. 


Very like these in shape, but a little simpler, is a black pyxis, from the Lipari Islands, 
in Oxford, 1944.21. 
(ii) Two bottles by one hand. 
1. Copenhagen 295. CV. pl. 248, 5. Female head. 
2, Compiégne 1076, from Nola. CVF. pl. 26,8. Female head. 


G. BARBARIZED 


This is not too hard a word for the vases, mostly small, in this section: it does not follow 
that all or any of them are the work of barbarians; but that the Riccardi painter, in particular, 
was no Greek, I would willingly believe. 


XXXVI. Tue StamMese PAINTER. 


Neck-amphora. 

1. Capua 7561 (P. 17), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 21, 1 and 4, and pl. 24, 5. Unexplained representations: 
A, woman with two heads and three faces; B, woman with two faces and four legs. On the neck, A, 
female head, B, the like. 

Bail-amprorae. 


2, Toronto 992. A, Robinson and Harcum pl. 71. A, female head. 8B, the like. 
3. Capua, from Capua. CV.IV Er pl. 31,1 and 4. Man's head. On the neck, A, female head, B, the hike. 


Bell-krater. 


4. Capua 7952 (P. 40), from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 38,6,8, and 11. A, woman running. B, head of young 
satyr. Mingazzini saw that this was by the same hand as Capua 7561. 


Skyphoi. 
5. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 45,3 and 7. A, female head; B, the like. Restored. Mingazzini 
saw that this was by the same hand as Capua pl. 45, 5. 
6. Naples, from Caivano. A, NSc. 1931, 596, iii. A, female head; B, the like. Found in the same tomb as 
two vases by the Caivano Painter and a small bronze coin of Neapolis. | me 
+. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 45, 4 and 6 and pl. 44,9. A, female head; B, the like. Mingazzini 
saw that this was by the same hand as Capua pl. 91, 1 and Capua pl. 45, 3. 
Cf. also the : 
London F492, from Capua. Bull. Nap. n.s. 3 pl. 2, 1-2. A, six female heads; B, female head, 


XXVII. Toe Mayewss PAINTER. 
Bell-kraters. 
1. London. A, Tischbein 2 pl. 57, whence Dieterich Pulcinella 239; Tillyard pl. 43, 329. A, warrior and 
squire; B, horseman and women. 
2. Capua, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 38,2 and 4-5. A, horseman; B, Pegasus. 
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Shpphos. 
3. Warsaw, Majewski Muscum, inv. 16288. Bernhard Wazy grechie w Muzeum om. E. Majewskiego w Warszawie 
pl. 12; Bernhard Shyphos czerwonofigurowy w zhiorach E. Majewskiego w Warszawie pl. 1, whence fig. 18. 
A, mounted warrior; B, the like. 





Fic. 18,—Warsaw, Mayewski Museum. 








Fe Mares C1 Alarch Mocentie Riccarcts 


Fic. 19.—Arrer Passes PL 199. 


“XXVIII. Toe Riccarpr Painter. 


Nos. 1-3 have already been put together by Albizzati (Mel. d’arch. 37 p. 112 nos 18—20 
and p. 160). He calls them Etruscan, but no. 4, which is in the same barbarous style, was 
found at Capua, and this is against the group being Etruscan. 
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Bell-braters. 


1. Once Rome, Marchese Vincenzo Riccardi. Passeri pl. 199, whence Fig. 19. 


B, unexplained. 


A, Nessos and Deiancira, 


2. ee A, Mél. d’arch. 97, 163. A, satyr and seated maenad; B, seated satyr and maenad. 
q. Brussels, private. A, Mél. d’arch. 37, 162. A, ‘ia placing the plastinx on the kottabos-stand, and maenad. 


B, ‘ Apollo and women with branch at altar 


Oinochoe. 


4. Capua 294, from Capua. 


CV. IV Er pl. 49, 2 and 4. Young satyr. 


5» London F438, Fig. 20. A, youth. B, woman, 


XXIXM. THe Vrrurazio PAmNTer. 


Bell-Lraters. 
1. Capua 7539, from Capua. CV. IV Er pl. 38, 10 and 12. A, female head; B, the like. 


2. London Fag6. CV. IV Ea pil. 5, 1. 
3. Capua, from Vitulazio. 


A, female head; B, the like. 
A, NSe. 1930, 551 fig. 6. A, female head; B, the like. 


Found with a small rf. 


lekane, two black bell-kraters, Campanian vases stamped and black, and a plain vase. 


H. SICILIAN? 
b.%.%. 6 


The skyphoid pyxis is of some importance in Italiote vase-painting,” and one example 
has been mentioned already, Naples 856 (Patroni, frontispiece = p. 84), which was associated 
on p. 92 with Group A.P.Z. ‘Two large vases very like it in shape must now be considered :-— 


a. New York market (Canessa), from South Italy or Sicily (so Gabrici: the Canessa catalogue says RKuvo, 


which is not very probable). 


Coll. Borelli Bey pl. 20, whence Mon. Piot 24,201; A, The Canessa Coll. no, 56. 


A, woman seated, and women; B, woman seated, and women, On the lid: Eros and women; scated 


woman, and youth (satyr ?). 





Here is a list of Campanian skyphoid pyxides :-— 


= toncon sa oY. IV Ea pl. 11, 4. A, Eros 
woman. On the lid, ivy. 
Caeac the sepia Iebes Catania 743, from 


Genturipe (A, Libertim Afus, Biseart pl. 85). 
p. Catania 7 oA, A, Libertini Afes, Siscari pl. Bs. 
A, fi head. Onn the lid, ivy. 
y- Agrigento, Giuffrida. A, female head. On the lid, 
ivy. 
In drawing, @ looks earlier than 6 and y: but in shape 
the three go together, and all three lids are decorated with 
ivy. The knob has the same form in y as in B; im ait is lost. 


5. Rologwa. CV. IV Dr pl. 32, 20, below. The lower 
part of the museum exhibit is evidently the lid 
of such a pyxis as Catania 750A (the upper 
i a aia 1o2, or some ecding 

t. ee B56, 

. New York abet Pi Canessa). See p. rag. 

. Palermo. Sed “sie 


| Once Oure Ades, Canfarelli; Sec p. 107, 


«. Lost, fom Ragusa in Sicily. The shape, Anz, 


= oS an 


867, m5. A, seated and Eros. 8B, 
macnad ‘seated playing tympanon and satyr 
A. Catania, market 


_{Pappalardo), from Centuripe. 
On the lid, satyrs and 
maenads. Restored, The lid must be part of 
fay ers ris, but cannot belong to the vessel 
ich it lies in the figure: see p. 107. 
oiee from Teano. See p. 108, no. 7. 


v. Na les, from Cumae, A, AE. 22 pl. 99, A, 
female le head; B, the like. A ae model. 
The vase was found with a coup of * tear- 


sr a late. 


The foll is mot a reer figured vase: the drawing is 
in dark red ou with white details, and a violet back- 
ground. ‘Akin to a-7 in shape. 


Naples, from Cumae. ML. a 7 and Pes 

much subject male 

head head. On the lid, Neve Nowids with the armour of 
Achilles. 

The shape is also used in the fabric of Centuripe: ¢ 
Libertini Centuripe pl. 44, 1 and 3, pl. 51, pl- afi: 
Afetr, Mus. St. 2,198, and 2,194, in New York. 

Lastly :-— | 

Nees from Cumac. Aff. 22 pl. 110, 7. Plain, with 
black banels, 

The skyphoid pyxis is also found in‘ Apulian': the huge 
Lecce 66, from gna (CV. IV Dr pl. ¢2 and pl. 33, 1: 
restored) is earlier than any of the Campanian examples, 
Another vase of the same shape as Lecce 683 is Berlin 

q82 +- ge60: Italiote, but [ have not noted the fabric: 
Fortwin gler ranked it as Apulian, while Neugebauer (p- 145) 

aces it in the section * Paestan, and Campanian influenc 
Paestan." <A variant, of lighter make, ren are bowl 


formed a 0.2 yphos of Corinthian yPe “pes 
of A.P. ee ae ol 36 640 (ct ane ok. 96. ye 
Bologna PU. 643 (rtd. pl. 12-13). 

Aaother skype! ps in soa stad 
1936, 76): nathia ' technique, vy de as 
abric. 
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P. Palermo, from Falcone (prov. Messina). Aon. Prot 24 pll. 12-14 and pp. 186 and 189; A, Marcon Murs. 
Naz. di Palermo pl. 57, below; A, Pace Arte ¢ civiltd della Sicilia antica ii, pl. p. 472 (the colours quite different 
from those given in Jon. Piot), A, Silenos seated and maenads. B, woman seated and Nike. On the 
lid, A, Nike seated at altar, and women: B, woman seated, and women. 

It must be remembered that the knob of the Palermo pyxis is modern; but in all other 
respects the shape of the three vases, Naples, Canessa, Palermo, is nearly the same; notice 
especially the handles. In drawing, on the other hand, they have nothing in common, save 
that in Canessa as in Palermo the composition of the chief picture is derived from free painting, 
stands outside ceramic tradition, and has no parallel on Campanian vases. Something of 





Fic. 20,—Barren Museum F488. Fic. 21.— CARTHAGE. 


C.A. Painter's manner may still be detected in the drawing of the Canessa pyxis. Ii the style 
of the Palermo vase has any analogies in Campanian, it is not with the C.A. Painter, but with 
very late Campanian red-figure—the I.T. Group and the Minturnae hydra (see p. 108). 
Yet the three scyphoid pyxides are so alike in shape that no very long interval, one would 
think, can separate the Palermo vase from the Canessa and the Naples. 

The seated figures of the Canessa pyxis recall, on the one hand, as was said already, the 
manner of the C.A. Painter, and on the other certain small bottles or sprinklers, with single 
figures of seated women, naked from the middle up:— 





1. Oxford 1944.21, from the Lipari Islands. The woman is seated to left, her left hand resting on a small pillar 
behind her, her night hand holding a fillet and a large phiale with fruitin it. ‘The shape ts the same as in a 
bottle, from Alexandria, in Heidelberg (Expedition Sieglin i, 3 p. 26), except that the neck is set off more 


sharply. 
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2. Syracuse 2425. The woman is seated to nght. | 
g. Syracuse. Placed beside 2425 in the muscum, and very like it. 


I do not know if the provenience of the Syracuse vases is recorded: there is a certain pre- 
sumption that they were found in Sicily, The Oxford vase came from the collection of James 
Stevenson, sold at Sotheby's on June 13th 1944: according to a'statement in the sale catalogue 
the pottery was found by his staff on the edge of the crater of the volcano on the Island of 
Volcano’: but this may be a confusion of two facts: that Stevenson owned. the Island of 
Vulcano, and that he excavated in the island of Lipari (Murray in JHS 7 pp. 51-6; Libertini Le 
isole eolie pp. 200-1). In any case I take the provenience ‘ Lipari Islands’ to be assured. 

A fourth skyphoid pyxis must be earlier than the Palermo vase, but resembles it in the 
copious use of added colours and in having been found in Sicily, I do not know whether in 
details of shape it bears any special resemblance to the three: from Benndorf’s description 
one would say not: he does not reproduce the shape, but says it is the same as in the Ragusa 
vase figured in Anz. 1867 p. 120; knob and handles of which are not as in the three. 


y. Moscow 510, from Adernd. <A, Benndorf GSW. pl. 45,1. A, mustress, seated, and maids. B, macnad seated. 
On the lid, floral. 


The floral designs at the handles are thoroughly Campanian: the figurework, however, 
or at least such part of it as is published, is not in the Campanian tradition, but recalls Attic 
vases of the Kerch style at its zenith, as it appears, for example, in the great nuptial lebes from 
Kerch in Leningrad (Lukyanov and Grinyevich in Materiali 1 pll. 1-4; Schefold Kertscher 
Vasen pll. 19-20; Schefold Untersuchungen pll. 99-4) or the calyx-krater in Oxford ( FHS 59 pil. 
2-6 and pp. 35-44). In the third quarter of the fourth century a new’and powerful influence 
came into Attic vase-painting, and under this the last masterpieces of the art were created. The 
same influence pervades the Moscow picture, whether the artist is imitating Attic vases, Or 
using the same source, directly or indirectly, as they. As to the date, if the Moscow picture 
were Attic, I believe it would be placed about 330 or 320 8.c., and even allowing for a certain 
time-lag in Italy, I doubt if it can be much later. One feature might point to a date nearer 
the end of the century: the age of the Eros, who is possibly a somewhat younger child than in 
any Attic red-hgure.** 

A minor vase that bears some resemblance to the Moscow pyxis is the squat lekythos 

Carthage, Mus. Lavigerie, from Carthage. Delattre Carthage. Nécropole Punique voisine de Sainte-Monique. 2™ 

trimestre des fouilles, avvil-juin 1898, 12, whence Fig. 21; Boulanger Mus. Lavigerie suppl. ipl. 10,1. Ht 153- 

Mistress and maid. Fr. Delattre’s explanation of the action must be correct: the girl is helping her mistress 

to adjust her earrings. 


There is one peculiarity shared by the Carthage vase with the Moscow which is rare in 
vase-painting: rows of short hatched lines are used for the lesser folds of the drapery. This 
is part of the metal-engraver’s technique: such lines, for the inner modelling of the body and 
for folds of drapery, are very common in the Greek, Etruscan, Praenestine mirrors and the 
Praenestine cistae of the fourth and third centuries: three examples will suffice: the Greek 
mirror Louvre 1700 (de Ridder Bronzes du Louvre pl. 82), the Etruscan mirror London 635 
(Gerhard Etr, Spiegel, suppl., 5 pl. 150), and the Ficoroni cista (Pfuhl pl. 254). Similar lines 
are not infrequently used in later Etruscan red-figure for the inner modelling of the body : 
for instance in the calyx-kraters London F480 (Mon. 2 pl. 8; Jacobsthal Aktatons Tod p. 15) 
and Cabinet des Médailles 920 (Mon. 2 pl. g), or the column-krater Berlin inv. 3986 (Jacobsthal 
QO. pl. 149): more about this in my Etruscan Red-figure Vase-painting. In Italiote vase-painting, 
outside Campanian, they are rare: I recall the stamnos by the Ariadne Painter in Boston, 
00.349 (A, FR. ii p. 105 fig. 31; Trendall Frithitaliotische Vasen pl. 23). In Attic red-figure I 
i gc aie a a Tee os a ay og ae eS eee 


_ 4 On Eros as an infant, see Raccolta Guglielmi 1 p. 70. what age they were is naturally uncertain. Some of the 
It is thought that the Erotes who played with Alexander's Erotes on Attic vases of the late fifth century are already 
armour in Aetion’s picture must have been infants, but just very young. 
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do not recall them: the hatching on the late white lekythoi published by Winter (Fine attische 
Lekythos des Berliner Museums) is a rather different matter. 
Benndorf compared the skyphoid pyxis in Moscow with another vase from the same site -— 





Oinochoe (Shape Va). 
Leningrad, from Adernd, Benndorf pl. 44, whence WV. B pl. 3, 9 and RAf. 47, 127. Herakles in love. 
An unusual representation: the hero, who appears to be in liquor, lies on a lady's doorstep, and is watered 
from a chamber-pot by the old nurse; macnads and satyrs have been his escort. 


The drawing is akin to that of the Moscow pyxis, but less like Attic: Herakles, the duenna, 
above all the satyrs, are in a very characteristic un-Attic manner. The egg-pattern above the 
picture is misrendered in Benndorf’s drawing: the eggs are rounded below, not pointed. 
Above this band, red-figured ivy, the leaves edged with white, the inflorescence also white; 
on the neck of the vase, long black tongues, of the same type as in Fig. 16, but close-set. The 
mouth of the vase is black. 

Trendall (7HS 60 p. 107) associates the Leningrad oinochoe with two other vases: the 
Lloyd calyx-krater in Oxford, which has been described above (p. 93), and another fine vase 
of the same shape :— 

Calyx-krater. 

Leontini, from Leontini. A, Mon. 4 pl. 12; A, Jb. 1, 279, whence WV. B pl. 3, 2, Walters ALA.P. 1, 474, 
Dérpfeld and Reisch 924, 7b. 15, 68, Bicber Dentmdiler zum Theaterwesen 144, Bieber Hist. of the Theater 265; 
detail of A, ibid, 266, A, phlyakes: Herakles and a priestess (Auge?). B, woman seated with thyrsus, 

The two calyx-kraters look earlier than the vases in Leningrad and Moscow, but the 
comparison seems to me apt: I note the same ease and suavity in the drawing, the same 
characteristic rendering of the hands (see above, p. 93); and am sorry I know so little about 
the vases in Leontini and Moscow, especially the unpublished reverses." It must be noticed, 
however, that the clay of the Leontini vase is said to be pale, whereas the colour of the Lloyd 
krater is a rich reddish-brown (p. 93). 

Benndorf (Anz. 1867 pp. 121-2) described another skyphoid pyxis from the same site as 
Moscow 510, and pronounced it to be ‘ in the same style *: but it is unpublished, and seems to 
have disappeared :-— | 

Once Adernd, Placido Canfarelli, from Adernd. A, women sitting at fountain, and women. B, woman 
seated, with tympanon. 

It is natural to look among the phlyax vases and see if any of them resemble the krater in 
Leontini, The following vase comes nearest, but is not in the same style :— 


Milan, Scala, from Centuripe. AM. 15 pl. 6 and p. 263; A, Cat. Jules Sambon pl. 2, 393; A, Cat. del Mus. 
Teatrale alla Scala pl. at p. 52; A, phot. R.I, 1521 (the same as in RAL), whence Bieber Dentmaler zum Theater- 
mwesen pl. 81 and Bieber Hist. of Theater 267. A, phlyakes : Herakles and Alcestis (Rizzo). B, woman 
seated and women. Rizzo calls the vase askyphoid pyxis: the lid he figures on it (AM. 15, 269: sce p. 104) 
comes from such a vase, but cannot belong, and seems indeed to have been now discarded. 


Nearly all the vases mentioned in this chapter are known to have been found in Sicily. 
This might be chance, but the possibility (it is no more) that they were also made there is not 
to be dismissed. That Sicilian fabrics should have points of contact with Campanian would 
be natural enough. The Sicilian origin is maintained by Pace in his article Ceramiche figurate 
di fabbrica siceliota and his book Arte ¢ civiltd della Sicilia antica; but contested by others; and I 
cannot contribute anything new to the controversy. 





1? ‘Trendall tions another vase as having affinities bell-krater with Marsyas, Copenhagen inv. 9757 (CV. pl 
with those in Leningrad, Leontini, Oxford, and that is the 1), but bere I cannot follow him. pi 345 
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J. THE LATEST CAMPANIAN RED-FIGURE 
(i) 
XXXI. Toe T.T. Group. 

The T.T. Group (for ‘ Teano-Tiibingen *) consists of six vases found in a single tomb, no. 
62, at Teano,™ and a pair of hydriai in Tibingen.™ It represents a very late stage of Cam- 
panian red-figure. 

Hydriai. 

. Naples? from Teano, MZ. 20,111 fig. Bo. Nike seated and women. 
. Tubingen Fg4, 1. Watzinger pl. 47. Two women at altar. 
Tubingen F34,2. Replica of the last. 
. Naples?, from Teano. AL. 20, 111 fig. 81. Replica of the last two. 
. Naples?, from Teano. Replica of the last. 


Whey = 


Nuptial leber (wetth shout). 
Naples?, from Teano. ML. 20, 114 fig. 83. Two seated women; female head. On the shape see above, 
Pp. 100; on the knob, below, p. 109. 
Skyphoid Pyxis, 


7. Naples?, from Teano. A, ML. 20, 113 fig. 82. A, woman seated, and women. B, woman seated. The 
lid is wanting, but the bowl is grooved to take one. : 


Lekane. 
#. Naples?, from Teano. APL. 20,110. Nike: seated woman. 


6 


* 


(it) 
AAAIT. Hyprra 
From Minturnae. Boll. stud. med.-5 pl. 20, 1-2. A, seated woman and women (mistress and maids). B, two 


youths. On the shoulder, A, two lion-griffins with a flower between. At the lower junction of the back- 
handle, plastic head of Silenos. 


This very late red-figure vase stands by itself, but has a certain kinship with the T.T. 
Group (above, XX XI). According to Miss Lake, in her valuable study of the pottery from 
Minturnae, the general context in which the hydria was found belongs to the first half of the 
third century. 


(iti) 
MAXMITI. THe Heap-Cruer Crass. 

The vase consists of a concave-sided ring (scotia) supporting four small, lidded, usually 
handleless pyxides of stamnoid form, joined by a small ring, laid on edge, for lifting. Between 
each pair of pyxides there is nearly always a plastic female head, of florid early Hellenistic 
style, set on the supporting ring. No. 4 gives a good clean-cut version of the head. ; 

The supporting ring has red-figure decoration: either female heads alternating with 
palmettes; or floral (palmettes, wreath). 

These cruets are very late. Nos. 2 and 3 were found at Teano in Tomb 62, which con- 
tained, among other things, very late Campanian red-figure of the T.T. Group (see above, 
XX XI), and vases from the fabric of Teano. No. 8 was found in Tomb 58 at Teano, also with 
Teanan vases. 

1. Capua, from Capua. CVF. IV Er pl 49, 19. Female heads. 
2. Naples?, from Teano. AL. 20, 115 fig. 85, a. Female heads. 
3. Naples?, from Teano. AfL. 20, 115 fig. 85, c. Female heads. 


4 Other contents of this tomb, see below, XXXII. same as those from Tomb 62 at Teano. 
 Watzinger implies that the Tibingen pair are not the 
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Vienna, Oest. Mus., iv. 506. Kretschmer Das homerische Sérra5 GumiimeAAov pl. 4,1. Female heads. 
Amsterdam inv. 9415, from Rome. CV. Scheurleer TV Eb pl. 1 (Pays Bas pl. 47), 2. Female heads. 
Capua 6756 (P. 168), fr., from Capua. CV.IV Er pl. 50, 22. Laurel. 
Yale 990. Baur 195. Laurel. 
Naples?, from Teano. AML. 20, 103 fig. 72, a. Palmettes. 
9. Toronto 610. Robinson and Harcum pl. 96. Palmettes. In this and the next two, which go with it, the 
pyxides have stamnos-handles. 
1. Toronto 611. Robinson and Harcum pl. 97. Palmettes. 
rt. Boston 41.650. Palmettes. 
12, Capua, from Capua. CV. 1V Er pl. 49, 21. Laurel. There are no plastic heads. 


ane ie he alr 


The following belong to the same class, but the decoration is not red-figure. 


1. Yale 991. Baur 195. *° Black bands, horizontal strokes, and dots." The plastic heads are replaced by 
knobs, 

2, Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg, Hi64. Bildertafeln des Etruskischen Museums pl. 56, 2.. White slip; in black 
(brown), with red details, * metopes,’ cach decorated with a rosette, alternating with ‘ triglyphs." Five 
vessels instead of four. | 

3. From Teano. .ML. 20, 191 fig. ror. Either the same as the last, or a replica. 


There is a vase of similar type, Teanan fabric, in London (without number): no plastic 
heads; high handle. 

Lastly, a cruet in Paris should find a place in this context, but I know it only from the 
half-inch-high reproduction :— 


Louvre ED 238. Pottier Le dessin chez les grecs pl. 16, 110. Wreath. 


(iv) 
XXXIV. THe Kemar Group. 


The last stages of Campanian red-figure are linked not only with Teanan, but with a class 
of non-red-figure vases to which I shall give the name of * kemai,’ from the first line of the long 
and curious Greek inscription painted on one of them before firing. Linked in three ways: 
for, first, “ kemais’ are found in the same tombs as very late Campanian red-figure (Teano, 
tomb 61, ML. 20 p. 114; Cumae, tomb 157, ML. 22 p. 622); secondly, a kemai serves as a 
knob on the lid of a red-figure vase belonging to the T.T. group (ML, 20 p. 114: above, p. 108, 
no. 6); and thirdly, one kemai is actually decorated in red-figure, Wiirzburg 884, no. 1 in the 
following list. | 

The Kemai Class was recognised by Patroni (p. 113, paragraph 2) and more particularly 
studied by Gabrici (MZ. 22 pp. 705-6). | 

The commonest shape is a small stamnoid vessel with a lid; sometimes there are vestigial 
handles, cleaving closely to the neck; sometimes there are no handles. 

The decoration, simple, consists of black pattern-work on a reserved ground, and white 
patternwork on a black ground. 

My list is far from complete. 





i, 20 other cruets, the supporting ring i ot the same ss they (2a a0, 105 figs tos, 8), which contained other 
type, but the vessels are open and | tharoid or lydion- Teanan vases, among them on . rigs . 
hike, and there are other differences: such cruets are that Athanas, one one with the signature of 
from Pozzuoli in the University of Baltimore (CV. Robinson Various other types of Italiote cruet: Harvard 92 

iii pl. 28, 3) and that in Naples from Teano with which (CV. pl. 97, 5). Rome, Mus. Art. Ind. (RM. 98, reey. 
Robaina compares it ee 30, 138 fig. 106, b); a third, Baltimore, Robinson (CV. iii pl. 27, 1: by the Primato 
from the Hamilton collection, in London, seemed to me Painter, sec AGA. 1939, 639-5). cat 455 (Robi ra 


Teanan, and I take the others to be Teanan too. and Harcum pl. 83 and p. 255): Catania 845 (Libertini 
Hamburg 1917.963, is described by Mercklin in Amz. Mus, Bisearni a g5: of. the last). ‘Wale oc higy Teane 

gad, 345» as a replica of the Naples vase. = (ML, 20, 70 fig. 395 Baur 195), and a near-replica in 
A substantive vessel of the same shape as the Naples London (white number 1755) which I thought Teanan, 


quintuplets was found in the same tomb as Teano, no. 79, 
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Nos. 1-12 have handles, nos. 15-28 none; I do not know about nos. 13 and 14. 

1. Wirzburg 884. B, Sg. Vogell pl. 5, 19; A, Langlotz pl. 250. A, female head; B, the like. The palmettes 
are red-figure, and so is the head on B; the head on A is painted white, Compare the bottle Copenhagen 
294, from Basilicata (CV. pl. 248, 7).1° The lid of the Wirzburg vase is not a good fit; but may, it is 
thought, belong; an ancient replacement is also possible. 

ta. Lost. Gargiulo Cenni sulla maniera di rinvenire i vast filtili italo-greci pl. 10, lower middle. A, female head. 
This seems not to be the same as the last. 

2. London B507, from Nola (according to Walters; Pompeii according to Bull, 1845, 13). fon. suppl. pl. 31, 1. 


The inscription, like the shape, is very incorrectly rendered in Monumenti. My own read- 
ings tally with Walters’s (#.M. Cat. iv p. 218), only that in line 4 of the second column I was not 
sure of the third letter, and in line 8 of the second. In each line, a word, a couple of words, or 
parts of words; a few of the items are no more than possible Greek letter-sequences. Two 
syllables in each line, except AOAIE and BPA. All lines end ina vowel, except OTQ2. Ido not 
find anything just like this among the school-exercises published by J. G. Milne (7S 28 pp. 
121-32) or Ziebarth (Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen; Aus der antiken Schule). The nearest 
approach is the writing on two fragments of a lekanis-lid (not * a plate’ or ‘,an amphora ’) in 
Athens (Acr. 1320: Benndorf G.S.V. pl. 29, 5 and pp. 49-50 no. 5; Langlotz pl. 921"): but 
there the inscriptions are incised, not painted before firing as in the London vase. 

The Athens inscription might be a dictation; and so perhaps, 1 suppose, might ours. 
Odd, that a dictation should have been taken down on a leather-hard pot; but not impossible. 
If so, some of the items may have been misheard or mis-spelt. 

The first diphthong in the word xeipa is impure: but I doubt whether the impure « 
could be written ¢ as late as this. 


3. Naples ?, from Pompeii. NSc. 1916, 293, fig. 4, ¢. 

4. Naples, from Ponticelli (near Naples). .NSe. 1922, 267, , 

s, Naples, from Ponticelli. Sc. 1922, 264. In the mouth of the dead there was a bronze coin of Neapolis, 
dated by Giglioli in the second half of the fourth century 8.c.: it 1s not reproduced, but Dr. J. G. Milne 
tells me that such coins are not later than 270 B.c. 

. Naples, from Cumae. ML, 22 pl, 109, 5. 

Copenhagen 366, from Cumae. CV’. pl. 291, 9. 

. Naples ?, from Teano. ML. 20, 114 fig. 64, e. 

. Wilno, Society of Friends. CV. pl. 2 (Pol. pl. 125), 5. 

10-11. London (two). 

12, Copenhagen 92, from Nola. CV. pl. 292, t. 

13. London, Prof. J. A. K. Thomson and Miss G. H. Macurdy. 

tq. Odessa. apiski Odess. 28 pl. 5, 8. 

15-16. London (two). 

17. Bowdoin 24.7. 

18. Once Capua, Vetta, from Capua. Suill. Nap. ns. 2 pl. 12, 12. 

19. Naples?, from Teano. ML. 20, 139 fig. 108, b. 

ao. London, Prof. J. A. K. Thomson and Miss G. H. Macurdy. 

21. Naples. Patroni 112, 10. 

29, Naples. Patroni 112, 8. 

23. Oxford. 

24, Copenhagen 365, from Cumac. CV. pl. 291, 8. 

a5. Brussels A145. CV. IV Be pl. 1, 5. 

26. Goluchow, Prince Czartoryski, 218. CV, pl. 51, 9. 

27. Toronto 445. Robinson and Harcum pl. Bo. 

28. Sévres ogo. CV. pl. 48, $3. | 

29. Compitgne. CV. pl. 25,13. Should be the strayed lid of a kemai. 


go. Naples, from Cumac. ML. 22 pl. 109, 6. 


© o~1 





1 The Copenhagen bottle somewhat recalls the bottle 17 In the larger fragment I take the middle letter of the 
from Pompen, Sc. 1916, 292 fig. 3,a, found with late second and third lines to be gamma, the first letter of the 
Vases; the squat ikyihas Bologna PU. 454 (CV. IV fourth, the last of the fifth, and in the smaller fragment the 
Er pl. 6, 11). first of the third to be theta. 
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Squat lekythoi. 
g1. Naples, from Cumae, AML. 22 pl. 108, 5. Found with a rf, nuptial lebes and two rf. lekanai (ibid, p. 622). 
g2. Naples, from Cumae. AML. 22, 794 fig. 265, 1. Found with a rf. lekane (ibid. 750 fig. 265, 2). 
Thuribles. 

(t) 
33. Once Capua, Vetta, from Capua, Bull. Nap. nus. 2 pl. 12, 9. 
34. Naples. Patroni 112, 9g. 
35. Naples, from Cumac. AL. 22 pl. 108, 4. 

(2) 
36. Naples, from Cumae, AML. 22 pl. 108, 6. Found with kemais and a bf. Campanian Ickythos (ibid. p. 669) 
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NOTES 


A Greek Inscription from the Persian Gulf.—Towards 
the close of 1998 Professor Bernard Ashmole sent me a photo- 
graph, taken by Miss Freya Stark, of an inscription dis- 
covered by her on an island near the head of the Persian 
Gulf, and suggested that I should publish it in this Journal, 
This I do with the kind permission of Miss Stark, to whom 
I here express afresh my sincere thanks. 

* The land,” Miss Stark writes, “is called Failichah and 
is close to the modern town of Kuwait... . The stone 
was uncovered while ploughing and taken from its site, but 
the site was shown me and looked as if more might be 
discovered by digging. As far as I know, my description 
in my book is the only published reference.’ 

The description of Failichah occupies a chapter in Miss 
Stark's Baghdad Sketches (London, 1997), in which occurs 
the sentence * Here we were told of beads and bracelets 
found sometimes when the ground 6 ploughed, and of an 
imcription discovered years ago and carried off by the 
Royal Navy: and came to the conclusion that, of all the 
vanished cities of Failichah, Sa’d and Sa‘id is the one to 
look at for the temples of Artemis and Apollo * (p. 2045). 

Of the nature and dimensions of the stone (Fig. 1) [know 
nothing. The text of the inscription 1s as follows: 


Lewri[ ns] 
“Abnvatol ¢] 
kai ol ovpalr-] 
Al Zeortig 

5 Tomendiéiv 
‘Apriuebt 
ZeTel po. 





Fy. 


1—GREEK [NscRIPTION FROM THE Perstan GULF. 


‘The text is complete except at the ends of Il. 1, 2, 4. 
In |, 1 the restoration IarnfA[rs] is highly probable, though 
ZermA[l6qs] is a possible alternative; im cither case a patro- 
nymic may have followed, though I think it more likely 
that the name stood alone. Similarly in |. 2 the ethnic 
"Aanvaicg may have been accompanied by a word indicating 
office or rank, but more probably it occupied the whole 
line. ‘The restoration of |. 9 presents greater difficulty. 
Ztpa[tyyol] must, I think, be rejected in favour of otpal 1s 
tai), otpaltmsuaa] or otpalteeduen), but I hesitate to 


express a preference between these three.’ It is uncertain 
whether the soldiers in question were themselves Athenians 
or a mercenary body under an Athenian leader. 

Two features of the inscription do, T admit, cause me some 
surprise, if not misgiving. First, I should have expected 
that the relationship of Soteles to the men referred to in 
l. 3 would be indicated by some such phrase as ol pet’ otrou, 
ol civ eterds, or of der’ airév, Again, if, as I assume, 
Zanilfns] and “Aénveiofs] stood alone, giving to Il. 1, 2 
seven and eight letters respectively, it is strange that Ll. 9 
should be made to accommodate a phrase of at least hftecn 
to nineteen letters, while, on the other hand, "Apripiit 
Ewrdeen {sixteen letters, of which four are «) should take 
two lines. But we must not demand of an amateur that 
balance and aesthetic sense which we should expect in 
professional work. | 

Soteles is a fairly common name and occurs over a wide 
area, It is omitted, curiously enough, from Bechtel's list 
of names ending in -tikns (Div Aistoruchen Personennamen de 
Griechischen, 422) and only one example, JG v (2), 95. 29 
(Tegea), is cited among those beginning with Zo (op. cil. 
4t4). I have found it m the Peloponnese, in central and 
northern Greece, among the islands (Samothrace, Euboea, 
Tenos, Thera, Crete) and at Tauromenium in Sicily. 
Several Athenians were so named—{a) a member of the 
Erechtheid tribe (JG i?, g2g. 8), who fell in battle in 459 
or 456 p.c., (6) one of the workers on the Erechtheum in 
ao8—H pc. (i®, 974. 319), (¢) a citizen killed on active 
service towards the close of the fifth century (i*, 964. 37, Te 
edited Hesperia, vii. 86, |. 6), (d, ¢) two men named im lists 
dating from the middle of the fourth century (JG ii*, 2382. 11, 
2398.8), (f) an tmoréms tpolSpav of the middle of the third 
century (n°, 794. 5), (¢) a member of the Leontid tribe 
about the same time (u*, 2494. 24), (A) an Athenian of 
unknown tribe in the second century (i", 2450. 4), and (1) 
Ewtians Boogie “Eotindte, who was cphebos ¢. 110 A.D. 
(i, 2020. 76), prytanis in 198—9 (i, 1765. 46, with Kirchner’s 
note), koametes in 150-1 (u%, 2065. at and father, probably, 
of an ephebos of this year (ii, 2065. 25) and of three prytancis 
of c. 180-1 (Hesperia, iv, 48). We cannot identify the 
Soteles of our inscription with any of these; a, 4, ¢ may, I 
think, be definitely ruled out as too carly, A and i as too late. 

The dedication is made to three divinities jomtly, and is 
seemingly a thank-offering for preservation from some 
danger, alluded to in the title sould idrmps, given to Zeus 
and Artemis. ‘The appearance of Poseidon side by side 
with these two, together with the erection of the inscmption 
on an island in the Persian Gulf (unless, indeed, 1t has been 
brought there subsequently from some other place), suggests 
that the deliverance had been from some peril of the sea, 
perhaps from actual shipwreck. 

Zeus occupies the first place as being the supreme god 
and ultimate disposer of human fortunes, and in particular 
because he is the god alike of the bright and of the dark 
sky,? whose favour must be sought by the traveller.” 
Throughout the Greck world he is worshipped as Ewrip,* 


1 cf. IG v (1), 116. 18 tertpore(vjudeos Sig wore TMepocy, 
Biz. 4 oTparevctiuees xata Tepodiv, 818 [daroproloog ov 
Eauloodroy ot |parevdum(os ijl tovs Mipra{s], 819 otparves- 
[pevos] (of 44. 5), ¥ (2), 299 of crperrevocuerci, ix* (1), 139 

POE AcE ec Em 


eT , OG! 327 [ofl pre otro otparedca[rres fri 
Npeougiav], 454 01 otpatvedperct cord mokmow ty Taba poured. 
Dedications by otpanGtm are common, «gz. {G6 m*, 1954) 
1955. 


* For the former aspect see vol. I, for the latter vols, 
II, ITI, of A. B. Cook's monumental study Zear (Cambridge, 
1914-40); for Zeus and the storm see especially II, 1 {., 
267, 591, 704, B4o, B48. Cf. L. R. Farnell, Cults of the 
Greek Stater, I, 47, 149. . 

2 Cook, II, 987; D1, 1177; Farmell, I, 149. es 

‘ Farnell, 1, 60, 164 ff., Hofer in Roscher’s Lexicon, IV, 
1the—71, C. F. A. Brochmann, Epiteta deorum quar apud 
portas Grascos [eguniur, p. 140. 
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and we find cults of Zets Zermip attested for Athens and 


Piraeus." porte as ruler of the sea, follows: he is 
Sonar fe ae cl associated with #cus,* anc is, "indeed, 
regarded by B Cock as originally a by-form of Zeus. 
He also hipped as Zwhp,* but this does 


is dccasionall wor 

not appear to have widespread despite Herodotus’ 
account of the attribution to Poseidon of the title in recoeni- 
non of his service to the national cause at the time of Xerxes’ 
invasion of Greece," and there is nothing surp hind in its 
omission from Soteles’ dedication. In hes third place 
we have Artemis Zemipa, whose cult has left traces in many 
aces, incl Athens.* Among her many and varied 
functions was the protection of navigation, and this 
naturally brought bers into close association both with Zeus 

and with Poseidon.” 

It 6 disappointing that Soteles fails to give any indication 
of the date or the occasion of his dedication, We may 
assume that the soldiers were mercenaries, but since 
Athenian mercenaria: (and I have remarked above that 
we have no assurance that any of this body save their leader 
hailed from Athens) are found serving in the East before 
g20 B.c., with Demetrius at Ipsus, and in the armies of 
the Ptolemies," while Greek mercenaries are a constantly 
recurring feature in ancient history," we are Ieft to deter- 
mine the date of the i ok tbe si if we can, on other geod, 
mainly the character of the scmpt, This criterion 1, 
ever, difficult to apply in the case of a text engraved by 
an amateur, where personal taste or caprice counts for t: 
much, and [ can only say that the wnt ng gives me the 
Impression of veers ofthe to the latter part o fourth, or 
the openin: the third, century. Any more precise 
dating of the inscription and of the incident which it recalls 
seems to me impossible. We may, if we will, associate it 
with Alexander's castern campaigns, but we must also bear 
in mind the colonising activities of the Seleucid monarchs 
on the shores of the inner Persian Gulf?" and the fact that 
Greek Mercenaries served in large numbers under the 
Persian | 16 so that it & at Pies yin that Soteles 
fought not foc a Hellenic but for a * barbarian ' master. 
On the whole, however, I am inclined to connect the 
episode here commemorated with the famous expedition of 
Alexander's admiral Nearchus in 325 to 929 from the lower 
waters of the Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf and 
thence up the Eulacus (Pasitigris) and the Euphrates,"* nor 

is it 1aps irrelevant to remember that Alexander gave 
for the eaiety of the flock by a sacrifice to £eus Soter 
and Poseidon among other deities and that Nearchus 
himself shortly afterwards celebrated his escape from a 
perilous situation by offering to Zeus Soter.!? If, as Miss 





® Farnell, I, 164 f.; Héfer, pp. 1265 F., i26go; JG i, 
© Cook, I, $82 f., FT, B50, 9595 Farnell, L 47, 149 f 
* Hifer, p. 1260; Gruppe, fythologiz, p. 1158. 


f vi, 192, “Soon Biagio (oem pate Trpoyhayrtes. 
. « « MocnSdéaves ccotijpes broaevyiny dot votrou in nal fy Tode 
Pol zovtes.. 

. Rees BE 1297 Hf.; Farnell, 11, 471, 585f.; Bruchmann, 
p. 50; Gruppe, P . 1268: Wernicke in J uly -<Wissowa, I, 
sD te © ABR OG 16, 

ilamowitz-Moellendorfi, Der Glauhy der 
Wernicke, pp. 1949 f. 

1. With Zak Wernicke, p. 1969; with Poseidon, 
Wernicke, p. 1968 f., Gruppe, p. 1147 note 4, p. 1165 note 7, 
p. 1292 note 3. 

2G. T. Griffith, The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World 
(Cambridge, 1935), PP. 43, 52; ee 239, 242; for the 


venance of the mercenaries, ff. 
ae Niassa Saldurs (Oxford, 


4 See H. W. Parke, Greet 
I and Griffith, 

933) 8 W. Tarn, Das Crks te Bartite and Ia, p. 66; for 
Soro arent ieee ly i cil., p. 367. 

18 See Parke, op. Bis Sek EVIL. 

1@ For Nearchus, his expedition and his writi Cd 
W. Ca Paige? Bi sale pe ora? ff, H. ve, 
Das ich, Il, 269 ff., F. Lehmann-Haupt in 
J. Peper, Amphipelis, p. 97 €, F, Jacoby, FGrHist. I, 
bi Pr eacine 
a | ie ‘Esorfipt een ‘Hocwhat xe 
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Stark thinks, the island on which the inscription was found 
is the ancient Icarus, there is an added explanation of the 
association of Artenus with #eus and Poseidon in Soteles’ 
votive: for Arrian tells us (Amabasis, vii. 20. 3, 4 #) ake that this 
land was to Alexander as being thick 

and containing a sanctuary of Artemis, and as a Se ti a 
home to wild goats and deer, which might not be hunted 
save for the purpose of sacrifice to the oC less, while Strabo 
also speaks oie 3. 2) of a sacred shrine of Apollo and an 
oracle of Artemis Tauropolos as lying on t the 3 1s N. oa 

RCUS oD 


False Doors on Tombs.—Among all the tantalising 
questions gc a Lycian pillar tombs, the one that has 


never been t ed is that concerning the me oO] 
which are usually called doors, Yet an eng into their 
meaning may, I think, prove a crucial test. csc aper- 


tutes measure in. width oso m. (Isinda Tomb), o-go m. 
(Lion Tomb), o-41 m. (Harpy Tomb), and o-45 m. (Trysa 
omb).! They give access to a sort of cavity the floor-level 

of which, however, is a good deal below the bottom of the 

Opening, ‘and from within they must have looked rather like 

windows.* All these openings are high (4-6 m.) above the 

eroured ard were fill vit stone slabs. No coffin could 
have ] through therm, for their size is exceedingly small. 

Yet they are called doors. What was their real purpsee 

Were they for offerings, or for cremation urns, or for sacri- 

hees? Is this tower-like tomb to be compared with Persian 

cremation towers, or with primitive granarics, or is it a 

survival of some legendary burial in trees? * 

Of the many sarc gi found in Lycia, there are some 
that have gable-windows.* They have, besides, a door to 
the hyposorion and a door to the soros, ‘There is no room 
for a burial- ae just underneath the gabled roof aoe as 
with the * of the pillar tombs, anythin 
through this sees would probably have en te the to the 
floor inside and gone to pieces. Now, all these sarcophagi 
with gable wi stand on huge substructures formed 
of monoliths. And the pillar tombs always consisted of 
enormous monoliths, The cutting, transporting, and setting 
up of such monoliths was not an easy thing, and was done 
only when strong religious tradition required it. It recalls 
the circumstances in which megaliths had been erected 
earlier in Europe. 

It is well to recall these megaliths. In northern Eu 
there are quite a number of megaliths with small cable c- 

could never have been used for burials.* 


W 
A. sot many megaliths in Spain and Portugal show a 


ToonBGvi ve wal oot GXAoi Gokdomo: Geol, wel dydve ivtolee 
‘yuurndde te kal pouruxoy, 96. 9 retiree Ail Leorijpa 
Kel dyes trode yupnndy: of. Alexander's sac to Poseidon 
for the success of the fleet, Arrian, Anabasis, vi, 19. 5. 

18 For Icarus sec Weissbach in Pauly-Wissowa, IX, g&q, 
who remarks that * von der heutigen Insel, der sie entspricht, 
fehlen genauere Beschreibungen noch." - 

' Pryce, B. Mf, Cat, Seufp, 1, 118 (Lion T.), 127 (Harpy 
ae 7 eee Griech. Rel. aus Lykien, adr Isinda ‘T 

yen a pillar tomb at Xanthos the 
z ¢ a mere h orf, Oe. Fh. ini, Xanthos te 
She are p. 14). All nee = pillar tm tombs eee cither too 
or not well enoug v of any 
erp pa 8 being quoted. 

2 Benndorf, (c., shows that it had been the Lycian 
custom to hallow out the cavity bi ganatory woe mono- 
hth, while leaving the edges al) rou at their original 
height so as to serve as a basis for the relief-slabs surro 
this chamber. On the Isinda Tomb ieuseal fi Le. pl. to 
the aperture is just underneath the In 
ba § pemgmaped cp part oe the relief-slab, thus 0-45 m. above the top 

the monolith, and adding the depth of the cavity, about 
double this height above the floor of the interior chamber, 

' For Persian influence: Benndorf, Reasn i, 108 f; 
Collignon, Sculpt. Gr. i, 260; ‘Picard, Manuel i421 fF, 552 f— 
hel al assy § interment ; Oelmann, rch. Anz. 45, 240 ff; 

renier, 4 1992, 42. 

ni Reisen i, pl. 20, i, Fol. rgb; TAM, i, 20, 65, go. 

* Montelius, Orient und Europa 1, 149; Ebert, Reall .ix, 
43 ff, pls. 57-72; xiv, 290. 
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system of double apertures, an exceedingly small door, 
which I should call a pseudo-door, and a top opening. A 
recent publication of these expresses the opmion that this 
aperture in the roof must be accepted as an origimal feature, 
and in fact that the later interments were introduced through 
it, and not through the door. This has prompted Prof. 
Gordon Childe to the remark, ‘ May it not explain the 
interments in some British tombs too, where for instance the 
space between the portal stones is too narrow for an under- 
taker to creep through?’* The same custom can be 
traced in Sardimia, Sicily, Malta. And in the Aegean there 
are several examples (Crete, Syros, Thera, Attica) where 
the front opening definitely was a pscud from. the 
very beginning, and only the top aperture was used for the 
burials? There are a great number of sagp cae in Spain, 
France, and Great Britain, which show a false entrance to 
the tomb (a forecourt, portals, or a dromos), and a door 
to the burial chamber narrowed and made impassable, the 
orthostats thus forming a pseudo-door of varying shape 
(round, oval, rectangular, or tnangular)." 
When studying blocked entrances (dromos, facade) and 
small lamctiar 6 nings of megaliths, one cannot fail to be 
reminded of the Mycenaean bechive-tombs, and to wonder 
whether the famous relieving triangles merely had that 
architectural function which has been pointed out by Prof. 
Wace. For even he could not help remarking: * Probably 
the Mycenaean engineers, aouen they had discovered 


the principle of the relieving triangle, had not quite preenes 
all Nhat me involved,” and ‘It is remarkable that the 
Mycenacans, once they had discovered the principle of the 
relieving triangle, continued to use such enormous lintel- 
blocks.”" To tell the truth, these lintel-blocks became 
even more enormous, though the width of the doorway 
never changed appreciably (it remained about 2 m. 
from the earliest to the Iatest tholos). Consider 
that the amount of the dome supported by the lintel 
would in any case only be equal to the cubic content of 
the relieving triangle, the architectural function of these 
ay on such gigantic lintel-blocks must have been very 
small indeed, It is well to remember that the lintels were 
regularly set at the level of the natural grade of the hillside, 
mnmeing nearly half of the structure above ground.’ 
Thus while dromos and doorway were blocked and buried, 
the triangles (4-6 m. above the floor-level of the chamber) 
were obviously the only openings which could have been 
visible from the outside (filled though they were with smaller 
stones or relicf-slabs). This tends to show that their 
original design does not seem to have been the invention 
of an individual architect, but rather a feature which was 
adapted to its particular architectural functions." It must 
have had some tradition of its own, and only gradually 
became a structural device as time went on and walls 
increased in height and thickness, | 

The tomb has always been considered os a house for the 
dead. Openings above doors and gable-windows have 
frequently been compared with the gables ‘indows 





© Antiquity xvii, 55, reviewing A. do Paco's article in 
Anais, j ar. Cf. ep in Marburger Seine 147 ff. P 
AJA 1990, 39°F; 1931, 479;. 1934, 268; A. 5. 
Por wg a4, To. a called erenee ef. J. blac pare 
ra msais, 42 ff. (H. Kosmas, Syros, Messara), | 
Psychro). Top operas also occur in vaulted tombs of 
1s (Gjerstad, Studies, 68). 


“yprus | (sje 
© Ebert, Reall, viii, 77 £, x, 950 H.; Proc. Pref. Sor. 1939, 
125. 129, figs. 3, 8, pl. xv; 1940, 199 ff, 163, fig. 7, pls. x1- 


mY. 
te BSA xxv, Pa For the architectural function: BSA 


XX, 145 264 ff. 
1” BSA xxv, 289, 294 (Wace), 997 (Holland). 

_ 1 Similarly a rock-hewn chamber-tomb at Kalyvia near 
Sparta has a triangular opening above the entrance cut 
into the rock. ‘ This feature, familiar from built tholoi, 
here superfluous owing to the hness of the rock, but it 
enabled the so as spotters of the tomb to force an 
entrance’ (Woodward in HS 47,257). "Thus, in antiquity, 
only this opening can have been visible from the outsiie.— 
Picard (Manwel, 1, 996 nm. 5) suggests that the entrance to the 
nosey Prinias shows a reminiseence of this ‘ relieving 
triangle," 
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above the doorway of the so-called Nordic type of house, as 
it is to be found all through the ages in northern Europe. 
A remarkable example of such a house in early archaic 
times has been found in Greece at the Argive Herajon,** 
The architectural function of its square gable-window hzs 
been adequately stressed. But what seems to have been 
overlooked is its religious function. Untul fairly recently, 
Swedish and Russian peasant huts in remote districts had a 


smallish gable-window; it was usually kept shut, but when- 
ever anybody died it was op mimediately and leit open 
for a certain number of days (3, 7, 9), and the peasants 


explained it was for letting the spirit go in and out un- 
hindered" The Russians called Fr the otduSnik. Similar 
customs have been observed in Austra, Switzerland, 
Bavaria, and mediaeval France.“ In some cases shingles 
were removed from the roof.'* ‘This tradition gocs back to 
very primitive times; it is found in the earliest legends and 
sometimes also connected with graves, especially mounds 
and barrows!" In this connexion I would relate a dis- 
cussion I had one evening years ago on the ancient Mt. 
Euboia above the Heraion of Argos, when some Greck 
shepherds tried to persuade me that the tholos called the 
Aigisthos Tomb was really the tomb of the wicked Aiguthos. 
For it was the only tholos to have no opening for the spirit 
(they meant the relicving triangle) and was thus obviously 
intended to keep a wicked spirit like Aigisthos imprisoned. 

I feel sure that these a customs and beliefs are in 
some way connected with the pseudo-doors and gable- 
openings on tombs, as well as with the small apertures in 
megaliths, buried in the ground, to which we have given 
sak inadequate names.*? The latter problem has frequently 
been complicated by attributing to it some special symbolism 
which is quite unfounded. t recently it has been shown 
that ‘the porthole is really merely a device for narrowing 
or demarcating the entrance to a tomb or for segmenting 
it: it is, as such, only one of the many devices adopted by 
the builders of prehistoric chamber-tombs to achieve these 

21 ‘The same applies to the kennel-hole. 
However: ene cannot help asking, does this explain their 
real purpose? Why were entrances narrowed and made 
impassable, and why were there any such openings left at 
all? If an entrance was to be hidden and blocked, why 
was it not done thoroughly? Why were megaliths at the 
time of their building left without proper doors, but supplied 
with two orthostats standing close together and showing a 
small, artificial, impassable opening? As Childe has said, 
‘the explanation must involve the internal environment, 
the social tradition of the group.”?" Only in the traditions 
of these early tribes and peoples can we hope to find the 
explanation. And a religious tradition it must be since it 
concerned their graves. 

Such openings of minute dimensions (and usually blocked 
with small stones or slabs) occur with every sort of interment 
all over E in the ard, and, and ist millenia pc. They 
can be found tn the kurgans of the Kuban valley in southern 
een td ae Ne OTR De SE SS ST 


1 4M. 1923, pl. 6,1; Antike, iv, 198, Ag qo. 

13 Oldendurger Jahrb. 41, 250 f.; Ebert, Real. xii, 2 © 

14 In Bichtol and Staubli, Hanawarterbuch dex deutschen 
Aberglauvbens, ii, 1329 ff., ii, 477 ff, viii, 1189 f, there is a 
very rich collection of pets he from all over pe. 
Altogether, the custom of opening the windows of the 
house when death occurs is so widespread in Europe, 
particularly among the peasant population, that almost 
everybody has heard of it. 

1S if ii, 1339; for mediaeval France, add Folk-lore 
Record, i, 102 (about removing the roof from a sick mans 
hut, that the soul might more easily fly away). Spints are 
notoriously wont to pass through windows and rool-open- 
ings (chimney, smoke-hole). i 

i Mf. Hunnius, Baltische Hauser, 1926, 30; 






H. R. Ells, 


Road to Hel, 1944, 46, 105, 166; C. Clemen, Aligerm, Relig, 
1934, a2; cf, the Ynglmga Saga in Heimsiringla i, 221. 


‘at the death of Frey, a great howe was built with a door 


17 Neither the English * porthole" and *kennel-hole * nor 
the German ‘ Seclen! seem to have the mecessary 


Lenity. 
oT Proc. Prek. Soc. 1940, 162 f, (Clifford and Daniel). 
18 Proc. Preh, Soc. 1935> 14. 
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Russia (which are not collective burials) in the walls dividing 
the burial chamber from the ante-room where offerings 
were deposited.” They form littl: pseudo-doors in the 
tombs of the western Mediterranean basin (Spain, Balearics, 
Southern France, Sardinia, Malta) as well as in Crete, 
Cyprus, the Cyclades, and Palestine.*" They survive in the 
cremation urns of the Lausitz culture and of the Hallstatt 
period.” ‘They are to be found with the Etruscan urns and 
citac. They even seem to occur in Minoan lamakes and 

: i The Lycian rock tombs show a similar 
feature (doors narrowed by means of stone slabs, thus leaving 
a small impassable aperture). ‘These pseudo-doors can be 
traced everywhere, but their origin remains obscure, It 
must thus be assumed that they are very deeply rooted in 


human religion in general, 

The pse oors of the Near East show a E aldenc il 
interesting development. ‘There are hundreds of megalithic 
tombs in Palestine with very small rectangular openings, 
blocked by stone slabs some of which could be moved aside, 
as the horizontal grooves seem to indicate. ‘The measure- 


ments of these are about o-40-0-45 m., that is 
almost exactly the same as of the pseudo-doors in the 
chamber-tombs of H, Kosmas and in the kurgans of Trans- 


caucasia, and also of the gable-windows of Lycian sarco- 
phagi and of the ‘doors * of Lycian pillar tombs. In their 
ter stages, these pscucdo-doors in Palestine assume a fairly 
square shape ; some round ones alsooccur. These later tombs 
are built on a much smaller scale, but their pseudo-doors 
betray remarkable workmanship; they are of the same size 
as before, but fully finished im appearance as little doors, 
sometimes with a sham lintel in These real pseucio- 
doors form the beginning of a tradition which secms to 
continue in Asia Minor throughout the first millennium 
R.c. and even into the Roman period of the first centuries 
A.D, can be traced on rock tombs, on sarcophagi, 
and on mausolea, Sham doors and false windows are 
extremely frequent, even on grave stelac. But they also 
occur as blocked Seana if., PB oors, of the usual 
size, A look into the successive volumes of M.A.MLA. will 
rovide an astonishingly rich variety of examples.** 

The increasing wealth of the population of Asia Minor 
under Roman rule was favourable to a revival of ancient 
local traditions, which led to their survival on grander and 
more enduring monuments. Thus there exist several 
pillar-tombs of Roman times, one of them fully explored 
and published. The Roman pillar tomb at Beshindelayah** 
(Ao. 134) shows the well-known Lycian shape. It is a 
monolith (7m. high), its burial chambers are underground, 
and at the top instead of the cavity and small‘ door,’ there are 
two rectangular niches (with figures mn relief of the Dd i 
buried there, each standing on a high pedestal). Tho 
monument seems to have retained all the essential features 
of the Lycian pillar tomb, As for the burial chamber 
underneath, the Lycian pillar tombs have sometimes been 
described as p ing such, and some have actually been 
found standing on these rock-hewn burial places." But 
the more famous pillar-tombs of Manthos have never been 
thoroughly explored; Sir Charles Fellows, a hundred years 
ago, fineety scratched the surface when looking for pieces of 





°F, Hanéar, Urgeschichte Aaukanens, 19397, 2431f., pl. 
35-30; E.S_A. ix. ! 
“2 Wiesner, Grab und Jenseits, 52 £., 60, Bo-9, 109, 125, 
rio, 194. 
= Ebert, Reall. vii, 251 ff, xi, 276, xii, 2f; v. Duhn, 
Ital. Gradberkunde i, 357: | 
= Wiesner, /.c., bo, 82, 194. These holes cither occur in 
the bottom or in the lid, never in both. 
#4 y, Duhn in Arch. Rel. Wiss. xix, 441 ff; P. Thomsen in 
Ebert, Aeall. viii, 108, 112, 115; ev. Bibi. 1910, 49 if. 
Most of these Palestine megaliths have big sponings rom 
the ren hg means of slabs casily removed), The older ones 
have only cup-holed stones, no doors. ae 
#8 Mendel, Gat. Afus. Offorn. i, 149, 348 f.; Af_AMA., w, 
pl. 15-16, The type varied according to local tradition. 
8 (Ch. de Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, Architecture, 116, pl. g2. 
27 Nanthos: Benndorf in Or. Jh. iii, oB ff, fig. 26; 
T.A.M. i, p. 14. At Saret: Spratt, Travel: i, 66; Benndorf, 
Reisen i, 109. 
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sculpture which he thought might have dropped there from 


the top of the capstones, Thus, in the absence of explored 
underground burial chambers, the cavity in the top of 
the monolith with the ‘door’ has often been thought to 


represent the sepulchral chamber. However, two interest- 
ing observations seem to prove just the contrary. Firstly, 
the * door" of the Harpy Tomb, with its cow and suck- 
ling calf above the lintel, stands about 4 ft. above the 
Hoor of its interior chamber. The obvious inference is 
that it cannot have served any practical purpose, but must 
be ane = sapere sak Secnnudty: I would also 
point out the striking similarity between Lycian sarcophagi 
with gable-windows and the fragmentary geben oe 
Lycian tombs in the British Museum which actually have 
smal] false doors in their centre, with two sphinxes on cither 
side.** “There is every reason to believe that these false 
doors and windows in the gables of Lycian sarcophagi had 
the same purpose as the pan noted oe top 5 ian 
pillar-tombs, and that this function must be of a different 
nature from what has been taken for granted until now. 
Once their real meaning has been established, a big step 
forward can be made in the study of these monuments. 
The widespread tradition of pseudo on tombs, 
which I have tried to illustrate from earlier times, may, I 





think, help in establishing the nature of these Lycian 
doors." were intended neither for offerings nor 


for the buried person's body, but for his spirit. Their 
survival in the shape of a niche on the Roman pillar-tomb 
confirms this and seems to be conclusive. It is of course 
ebvious that more exploration is needed in order to link up 
all the connexions. Particularly in Lycia no excavations 
have been made so far. But the existing evidence seems to 
point in one direction only. 

This tradition of pseudo-doors traced in so many different 
countries and through so many ages, suggests that there was 
more unity of religious thought in the Eurasian world duri 
past ages than has hitherto been realised? And this is 
confirmed by the equally widespread custom of opening a 
certain window underneath the roof whenever anyb 
thes in a house, Just as in a house, so in a tomb the spirit 
must not be imprisoned but must be given an exit. Popa 
belief always assigned to the soul a life after death, and the 
spirit of the deceased was on Saree to hover about the tomb 

or quite atime. The pseudo-door built into the tomb was 
not merely an exit for the spirit, it was also a window 
enabling him to return to this last resting place of his body. 
Spirits of ancient kings and heroes were frequently invoked at 
their tombs and would appear in answer to these invocations, 


The blockin Ml these pseudo-doors does not, of course, con- 
tradict this belief. In many stories and legends spirits or 
phosts are supp to pass through closed doors or windows, 

itt never through stone walls. The pseudo-doors thus 


acted as closed doors, yet for the spirit as doors all the same. 
To take a too rationalistic view in this matter would be a 
mistake. For at the bottom of this tradition is simply the 

ge-old belief, deeply rooted in mankind, in a community 
of the living and the dead, one of the fundamental and 


primeval ideas of the human 


ar ran FS. F. J. Trrrscu 
The University, Birmingham. 





™ Pryce, B. Af. Cat. Seip. i, 123. The height of the 
iateriot chaniber ix gives ap 7 £6 sir, while the eelict-slaka 
are only 3 ft. 9 in. (or 1-02 m.) high, yet Fellows says the 
capstone rested on the relief-slabs, As the capstone was 
probably not hollowed out (Fellows would have mentioned 
it and, in any case, that could only account for 5-6 in.), 
the floor of the chamber must have been about 4 ft. under- 
neath the bottom of the relief-slabs and the door, 

™ Pryce, fc. 192-4, figs. 180-2, pls. 26-7. For sar- 
cophagi see note 4. 

* It would be out of place here to give a chronology of 
tombs with pseudo-doors, or to trace their general develop- 
ment. For similar reasons I cannot discuss here the Egyptian 
false doors, nor the ghost-holes on Indian sale ponine What 
I wish to show is the widespread tradition of | o-doors 
in Europe and Hither Asia throughout the ages. 
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Rostovtzeil’s Twofcld History of the Hellenistic World. 
—A feature of the new Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World by M. Rostovtzeff should not escape atten- 
tion for its implications in a matter of historical method. 
This work—a tcrijva fs alei—contains, in fact, mot one story, 
but two stories. What is called Summary and Epilogue (pp. 
1oz—1912) is in methed and problems something com- 
pany ifferent from the bulk of the study (ch. II-VI). 
Rostovizell, who is a historian of splendid intuition rather 
than of close reasoning, has obviously mot perceived this 
fact. He has not clearly delimited the two subjects, thereby 
adding a difficulty to his critic, who runs the risk of being 
over-schematic. | 

Ch. I1J-VII are a gigantic inquiry into the consequences 
of the Roman supremacy over the Hellenistic world. ‘Lo 
what extent and with what consequences the Hellenistic 
world was affected by the Romans—that is the problem. 
The answer is given in a minute analysis of the Hellenistic 
States before the Roman intervention and in a series of 
chapters which scan the several phases of Roman rule. 
The limits of the picture exactly corres to the mature 
of the inquiry, and are therefore a virtue of the work. 
The consequences of Roman victory are emphasised (or 

inimised, as in the case of Egypt), not the reasons for it, 
whether ex parte Hellenistica or ex parte Romana, The forces 
working in cach State are presupposed and occasionally 
indicated, but not systematically analysed: no explanation 
is offered of the very fact that the Hellenistic world did not 

- any proportionate resistance to Roman conquest. 
ve reader passes from ch. IV, in which the Hellenistic 
States are substantially prosperous and independent, to 
ch. V, where they are independent no longer and, on the 
whole, much less prosperous. The common feature 
the Hellenistic civikication are not examined as much as 
would be necessary for other pur In fact, the descrip- 
tion of cach State is practically independent of that of the 
other States. 

The problem of the consequences of Roman intervention 
in the Hellenistic world has, indeed, been preacnt to every 
former historian of the Greek or Roman world, at least 
since W. von Humboldt thought, but, as usual, not more 
than thought, of writing a history of the Decline and Fall 
of the Greek World to match Gibbon.’ As might be 
expected, the theory that the Romans destroyed a still 
vital Greek world has repeatedly clashed with the opposite 
view that the Romans killed a dead world or even wanted, 
but were unable, to save what was already Cleinarerace: 
What Mommsen wrote on the subject need not be recalled, 
but two typical utterances, which it would be a pity to 
ranslate, can bestrepresent the twotendencies. Burckhardt 
said: * Aber die griechische Nation konnte Rom, das sie 
ohne Zweifel im deutlichen Bewusstsein ihrer nunmehrigen 
geistigen Unentbehrlichkeit gerne gerettet hatte, mcht vor 
sich selber retten."? And Beloch, not less as eet 
answered: * Mit dem Augenblick, wo ein griechisches 
Land unter rémische “Prien haft kommt, geht cs mit semer 
geistigen Produktivitat zu Ende.’? Between 1 two 
extremes the golden mean was, for instance, formulated by 
W. W. Tam: * The Hellenistic world had already fallen a 
¥ictim to itself before it fella victim to Rome.’ * ‘Yet, up to 
now, no sufficient evidence had been produced to counten- 
ance any theory. For the first time Rostovteecff’s book 
gives an answer systematically supported by facts. OF 
course, he is concerned only with one or two aspects of the 
problem; he does not consider either political and military 

wer or cultural and religious ithe pein His inquiry 
is in terms of economic prosperity and social harmony, but 
within these limits he m simply majestic. Few questions 
of ancient history have been answered with a greater mass 
of evidence or with greater common sense, 

The Summary and Effogue is an attempt to dehme what 
Hellenism was from an economic and social point of view. 





1 Gf. Sechs wngedruckte Aufedtze Gber das Hassiche Altertum 
18g6 (= Werke IIT, p. an iP 


Griechische Aulturgeschichte, IW, p. 573- 
5 Apud Ger Norden, Eialeitung Uf 2 ed. 1914, p. 140. 
i. ie politische Vernichtung des Griechentums, 1925 
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that the increasing interest in the Re sofia 
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The problem was proposed more than a century ago (1933) 
by J. G. Droysen, then twenty-five years Sia Bevo 
the ruin of Classical Greece and the rise of Christianity 
there is a period of extreme dissolution and shapeless 
creation characterised by the mixture of Greek and Orental 
elements, In Droysen’s definition, that is Hellenism, His 
conception was for long made use of by philosophers and 
historians of religion (to whom, indeed; he owed much 
from the start), rather than by researchers in political 
history. In the second edition of his History of Hellenism 
(B57) Droysen himself paid fier cies to his former 
self. He was then the Fetorian Prussia, interested in 
the formation of national States rather than in a cosmopolis, 
Furthermore, he never considered the relations between 
his Hellenism and Roman civilisation, with the compecquencs 
cater 


by Mommsen became detrimental to the study of Hellenism. 
Yet J. Kaerst faced discredit at an unpropitious moment by 
trying to keep loyal to Droysen’s ate olgerrag as he und 
stood it. And another great scholar, W. W. Tarn, has 
slowly returned to Droysen’s eae although, raga 
enough, he seems not to have troubled himself very mu 
about Droysen's thought. For his deep insight into the 
aims which guided Alexander and his successors, Tar is 
now, To Agee the heir of Droysen in the field of political 
history, just as Reitzenstein, Cumont and Nock may be 
said to bave worked on religion in Droysen’s sense. The 
resurrection of the Romantic idea of a history embracing 
the whole of Man is obviously favourable to Droysen, whose 
conception has found a new popularity in recent years. | 
With the present Epilogue tovtzelf joins the select 
company of Droysen’s followers. More than that, he is up 
to the t the only one who has coped with the problem. 
over the whole period from Alexander to Augustus, of 
which Droysen dreamt in his romantic youth. Here again, 
though the problem may not be new, the extent of Rostov- 
teeff’s inquiry is unique. | 
Difference in the sources available naturally corresponds 
to the difference of the problem. Much evidence which 
had not been utilised by Rostovtzeff in the bulk of his work 
had to be considered in the so-called Epilogue. Above 
all, the former materials presented themselves in a different 
light. The relations between Greeks and Orientals 
dominate the Epilogue. East replaces Rome in the fore- 
! . The private life and mental pattern of the 
ellenistic man become more important than the taxes 
he paid. Egypt, which in the static description received 
the lion's share, makes way (perhaps not enough) for Asia, 
when measured in terms of creative forces." 
There is an clement in Rostovtzeff’s Epilogue which 
may seem to unify his two stories: the position of the 
hourgecisit. (It is certainly a pity that he has not develop 
the point. Readers of the Roman volume know that 
Rostovtzell, a frank, but not over-confident beljever im 
* bourgeois ’ virtues, is always at his best with this argument. 
But a further study of the position of the bourgevise in the 
Hellenistic world, I suggest, would add new elements to 
the two stories, without unifying them, No doubt, the 


bourgeoisie on the whole supported the Roman regime, @s 


++ had done a great deal to support Hellenistic kings. On 
the other hand the bellenisation of the East gave rise to a 
large bowrgesisiz. Yet the more dynamic icatures of im 
Hellenistic civilisation cannot be understood under what is 
usually called the ‘ esprit bourgeois.’ nquer the 





East were adventurers and pioneers; the main pai 
and religious currents are to a great extent a reaction 
the self-satisfied spirit of a * eois " existence; 


ee ee eee ee 
® For the history of the idea of Hellenism ¢f- my essay 
* Genesi storica ¢ funzione attuale del concetto di Ellenismo, 
Giornale Critica della Filosofia italiana, XVI, 1935, 1087 
On Droysen also my article * Per il centenario Gell su 
sandro Magno di J. G. Droysen,’ Leonardo, Dec. 1995- cf. 
the objections, which I cannot accept, by F. Hamp, 
Gnomon, 1997, 474 | 

EE nad 
Monarchy is the field in which 
awaits the historical explorer.’ 
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lower classes. Rash as it would be to conclude that political 
Romanisation was chiefly a product of the { Mute, arb 
Orientalisation a reaction of the lower classes, it is obvious 
that the Hellenistic civilisation cannot be identihed with a 
* bourgeois? civilisation, The bourgeoisie played two different, 
although interrelated, réles in the Roman conquest and 
in the pre tion of Christianity.’ | 

Both stories have been long needed and come at a timely 
moment, ‘T] reflect a dualism which it would be 
erroneous to suppress. If one looks at Greece as a political 
organisation, Rome is the next step: Hellenism ts just a 
transition between Greece and Rome. If one looks to 
Greece for a faith, the next phase is Christianity, and Hellen- 
ism is the period in which, by its contacts with the East, 
the Classical world prepares for Christianity. Over- 
schematising again, if one wants to explain the Roman 
Empire, one has to follow the first approach; if one wants 
to understand the Church, the second direction ts best. 
The attempt to include Rome in the Hellenistic world, 
which was forcibly presented by W. Otto in his Aultur- 
geschichte des Altertums, is obviously wrong." The principles 
of Roman organization, as shown by the development of 


Roman citizenship,® are new and foreign to the Hellenistic 
monarchies. The distinction between Rome and Hellenism 


must remain, 

Of course the two aspects complete cach other. The 
spiritual organisation of the Church could not be under- 
stood without the political organisation of the Empire, 
and, after a while, the Empire came to presuppose the 
Church. It is significant that, while Droysen looked for 
the mediation between Greece and Christianity in ha new 
concept of Hellenism, G. F. Hegel chose Rome for the same 
purpose. To him Roman Law was intermediary between 
the liberty of the Greek and the liberty of the Christian. 
It iz, however, 2 commonplace that, after Classical Greece 
and, perhaps, Early Rome, politics and religion were never 
again united except in Islam. They have remained in a 
state of implicit reciprocal tension—ideally and historically 
distinct, although interdependent. Because we now strive 
to unify the two forces, we are in the position of under- 
standing both the reasons of the separation in th 
and the pr sitions for a deeper synthesis in the future. 

clore, Rostovtsett's dualism in the new work is a 
sign of the times. With his usual sound instinct, be realised 
that he could not weld together the two stories of Roman 
conquest and Hellenistic achievement. I do not regret 
that he did mot pose the problem to himself with sufhient 
clarity to give greater relief both to the contrasts and to the 
connexions between the two sections of his work. People 
who are able to do tho secondary work are many. But 
Rostovtizell is almost alone in his creative power. His 
double history of Hellenism is substantially sound, because 
it grasps the fact that the strong side of Hellenism was the 

ity of the individual to create new forms of Greek 
life in foreign environment, while political oppression, 
‘cither coming from the kings or imposed by the Romans, 

The last, with G. De Sanctis, of the monumental writers 
of the older ener of ancient historians, Rostovtzelf 
is also one of those in whose liberal love of life a generation 
better than ours will recognise themselves without shame." 

AgNALDO MomIGLIANG 





Walbank’s Philip V of Macedon.—Three or four years 
after the publication of Mr. Walbank’s book it would 
be idle to join in the chorus of praise which the most 
eminent authorities on the history of the Hellenistic Age 





? Cf. now the important remarks by F. W. Walbank in 
Class. Rev. LVI, 1942, 81-4. i ial 
* 1995, p. 104. Cf Tarn's note in Hellenistic Civilisation, 
ed., Ps 2. 
ALN, Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship, 1939 (cf. 
Journ. Rom, Studies, O41, p. 158). 

19 Cf my essay on Rostovizeff in La Nuova Italia, IV, 1933, 
160-5. 
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have unanimously and deservedly cred upon it.? But 
the time has come to show how far the author has 
succeeded in combining pioneer-work in a new province 
with the results which a former generation of scholars 
had already been able to achieve. Nothing, indeed, can 
better tesufy to the vitality, timeliness, many-sided- 
ness of the present book than its author's efforts to put 
to the test, m his most recent writings, the conclusions 
which he had already reached, to enlarge and revise, if 
need be, some points he had not previously dwelt upon 
with all the desirable minuteness, and to sound again the 

inciples on which this volume rests, Hence one might 
justifiably describe it as cf dessa gant portrait of Philip V. 
On one side it connects with and reflects the labours of Mr. 
Walbank's predecessors, chiefly the late Maurice Holleaux. 
But its other face looks to a basically different treatment of 
the history of the late third and early second centuries B.c.— 
more in agreement with the intellectual requirements and 
the tenets of a new school of historical writing. In this 
way, if I may venture to use these words, Mr. Walbank’s 
book f -of the past and the future; and it is, I submit. 
a merit, and perhaps its strongest attraction, that it shot ‘id 
stimulate the reader to recollect the experiences of its fore- 
runners, and to work out new solutions for old problems.* 

Mr. Walbank's greatest indebtedness is, inevitably, to 
Holleaux and De Sanctis. The obligation is gratefully 
and generously acknowledged on almost every page of his 
book. In my opinion, however, the most satufactory way 
of repaying one’s intellectual indebtedness lics not merely 
in quoting from and depending on the authors one has 
chosen as guides, but in trying to free oneself from sub- 
mission to the communis opinio, and in proceeding beyond it, 
until one is able to arrive at new conclusions, and thereby 
to supply a landmark in the “ continual process of integra- 
tion wherein, according to Mr. Walbank himself (p. x1), 
the science of history consists. 

Mr. Walbank has brilliantly and convincingly overcome 
De Sanctis’s standpoint, but he is himself conscious—and 
somehow proudly conscious (¢.g., p. 126; Oe: MERXVI, 
1942, p. 142)—of treading Holleaux’s path still. Indeed, 


his ‘ orthodoxy" (despite occasional remarks, as for instance 
on pp. 65 and 264-5) his rigorous and courageous accept- 
ance of the theory often leads him to the extreme of being 


‘plus Holleauxiste que M. Holleaux.’ * 

‘Both in the present book and in his biography of Aratus, 
Mr. Walbank has proved that no national scheme, or 
principle of Greek national unity—in the form this word is 

encrally taken to mean—underlay either the policy and 
feeoawork of Philip V, or the political theory and practice 
of his Achaean counsellor. He therefore dismisses any 
————— = 

i Cf. «eg. W. W. Tam, JRS 1941, AXXI, pp. 172-9; 
A. H. McDonald, C.R. 1942, LVI. fp. 199-4; J. A. O. 
Larsen, Class. Phil. 1949, XXXVI, pp. 56-5. As to 
Dr. A. Momighano's ee CO, Oxford Magazine of 12th 
Feb . 142, cf. Walbank, G.(7. 1942, p. 154, M. I. 

5 Prof De Sats has himself gi 3 an extremely 
vigorous f tation of his theory in his summary outline 
of the history of ancient Greece in Enaicl. Ital. XVII, cols. 
Ho9 ff. Both his theory and his criticisms of Hollcaux are 
accepted cf Bibi ]J. V. A. Fine in his chapter on the Anti- 
gonids, in The Greek Political Experience, 1941, especially pp. 
147, 141. For a general survey of the two theories, ¢/, 
L. Zancan, Ati Int. Ven. t. ACV, p. Hi, 1935-%) PP-. at i, 
For an acute but unduly ve criticism ollea ux 


(cf. REA, 1985 p. 1397; E. Bickermann, Rev. Phil, LAT 
1936, p. 283) see NV. Kolbe, Die Artegsschuldfrage 2. 21 
(Heidelberg. Sitz.-ber., 1934) 4 Abh.), pp.25 ff. A masterly 


presentation of Holleaux’s theory, though with some 









cxential modifications, in Rostovtzeff's History, I, pp. 47 ff., 
55 ff.; U1, pp. 1911-12; IIT, pp. 1918-19, A different 
was suggested by F. Altheim, £ d. régm. 


approach 
Geach, 1935, Il, pp. 91, 95 ff. 

2 ‘The quotation is from Prof. M. Cary’s Hist. Greek World, 
1992, p. 406; of. Wi p. 2, n. 4; Larsen, foc. eif., 


ae X r. Walbank (p. 79) rightly rejects the story of the 
poisoning of Aratus as one of the usual inventions of war 
propaganda. Yet the stor has a ‘symbolic’ value as a 
reflection of the contradictions and incompatibilitees 
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cation that a moral tion should have bound the 
Gras to Philip and Philip to the Greeks (be the term 
applied in its wider or narrower connotation, to refer to 
the peoples of the peninsula or merely to the members of 
Deoson's renewed League of Corinth). And he acquits the 
Achaeans of any charge of treasonable behaviour (rf, . p. 158) 
for letting the king face Rome alone, and eventually y joining 
her against him. 
Nothing in Mr. Walbank’s book helps to recall De 
Sanctis's famous description | and appraisal of Philip as * the 
last of the Greeks! * that is, as the last man in ancient 
Greece to aspire consciously after national unity, to strive 
for a nation-wide effort of the Greek States to free them- 
selves from the menace of Rome by joining in the League 
of Corinth and by submitting to the hegemony of the King 
of Macedon, as in 461 nc. the cities had joined in a common 
will and formed a league to aah the invasion of Xerxes by 
submitting to the eee ce Sparta. Much as the 
Romans were often abused as enddpitor—and Polybius, pro- 
Roman though he was, recorded the in thon of several 
at least of the Greeks at the Actolians’ unholy alliance with 
the barbarians of the West against the newly hellenised 
Antigonids from the North—none of Be ee co ee raries of 
Aratus and Philip was, however, prepared tify the 
alignment of the fifth century with the alignment of the 
third and second—that &, to identify * medising" and 
* romanising." * 
The story of the Roman conquest of Greece, if it bears 
many a resemblance to the story of the conquest of Philip II, 
bears no resemblance at all to the resistance to Darius and 
Xerxes, or the story of any European nation fighting in the 
course.of the last century to be both united and free. Hence, 
despite the historical experience of the events of the nine- 
teenth century and the spell, influence, and legacy of the 
school of historical science that grew up after it, unity and 
liberty are terms to be unhesitatingly kept apart and 
differentiated whenever one deals with the hist pot 
Graeco-Macedonian relations; for, if liberty is indee 
subject and touchstone of Greek history, unity merely Seis 
Its way into modern historical writing on ancient Greece 
by a process of mistaken and misleading analogy. 

But, if there was, and accordingly there is for the student 
of that age, no problem of the unity of Greece and Macedon 
against | ome it would t faulty reasoning to infer that 
there was no problem cither, that Rome's inter- 
ference, which was both unobtnasive and violent, with 
(Greek affairs simply resulted from a chance coincidence. 
Sete Rane ied Ge gral hich Keaors ieee cle 
never have led to the goal which Rome's most enlightened 
and far: statesmen had set for themselves—viz., the 
: acy, and eventually the actual suzerainty, of the 
| epuiblic over Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Mr. Walbank’s acceptance of Holleaux’s t in fote 
compels him to reject his guide's treatment of the years 
229-217 B.c., which, sgvificantly enough, runs counter 
to his main contention, and to disclaim any interest, on the 

of Kome, im Graeco—Macedonian affairs, or corre- 
spondingly any interest on the part of Philip V in Roman 





between Macedon and the League, autocracy and rep 
federalism, monarchical demagogy and oli 
servatem, to which the Acharan statesman ql acy a. 
See the excellent comments of Ferrabino, Arato, onset x aap: 
* Strangely enough, Mr. Walbank has, so far as I can see, 
neither quoted De Sanctis’s formula Sg d. Rom. IV, 1, 
xe Proprlden-Weligesrh. 1931, U1, 05; Enciel. Tal 
P. 3 315) nor commented upon Pt gave it as a title 


to a notice of Mr, Walbank’s book in the areal ees 
Review for March 1 pp as7-83 and lest J d be 


grate 


accused of self-con scien for agreeing with Mr. Walbank 
in rejecting it, may I add that in the review I stressed the 
impossibility for Philip V, as King of panceson and heir to 


the victor of Chacronaca, ‘of ever becom 
of Greek national resistance against the Roman invasion. 

Thereby I do not mean to say, of course, that there was 

mo revival of reminiscences of the Persian Wars (which, 

incidentally, Mir. Walbank seca so ably dwelt upon m C.Q. 

9-10). What I mean is 

e different, and that the 


the embodiment 


1942, pp. 141-2; 1943, 
t the issuc at stake was | 
reaction was acc 


it S 
erent, 
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and Western affairs, till the peace of Naupactus (pp. 12, 
28. 64%). He therefore denies any evidential value to 
such facts as the ay Se entered into by Demetrius IT with 
Epirus, Illyria, and, through the marriage of Nercis to 
Gelon, with King Hiero I] of Syracuse; or the agreement 
between Antigonus Doson and Demetrius of Pharus, or the 
welcome extended to the latter by Philip V and the 
Macedonian commissioner in Corinth after his raid on the 

ean islands under the protection of Rhodes in 220," 
ani again after the Romans drove him out of his country 


in 219. 

Surely Mr. Walbank is agreed in 
and in regarding as a sgt indication of Greek public 
feclings in 217 B.c, the which Polybius puts 
into the mouth of the Actolian Agelaus (p- 66, n. n. 5), Eanes 
it clashes with the distorted picture which the 
historian has drawn in his exceedin sis beswead Soeonk ot 
the Social War, unfortunately accepted as on the whole 
satisfactory by most 1 scholars, and by Mr. Walbank 
as well, Nevertheless he cannot refrain from branding as a 

‘great error’ (p. 272) Philip's saenpod of a Western 
policy,’ as if Greece might have kept off or been spared the 
aftermath of the Second Punic War, as if Agelaus's speech 
were not in itself evidence enough for the certainty, even 
of peace-loving Greeks such as the Actolian statesman, that 
the struggle in the West—whatever as cutcome—was duc 
sooner or later to involve and engulf their countries Too. 
Aside from any other authority, Agelaus’s spe 
suffice adequately to refute Holleaux’s, and . 
Mr. Walbank’s, theory. But there is more to be said against 
it, For the new or newly re-interpreted evidence which 
ed to our stall scanty know of the mutual 
Seg between Rome and the Hellenistic States from the 

rrhus to the age of Scipio the Elder points decidedly 
io; Joy ulation. 

Whatever the Romans may have felt or known about 
Greece, the Greeks—both in the peninsula and in the 
Mediterranean basin—knew a great deal about them. 
At any rate they knew enough to Rome as an 
equal, as a Power to reckon with, thoug! they possibly did 


at its face value 





not as yet conceive of an eventual struggle with her. I 
refrain from ex Hating upon Lyco me Ak 7 
chiefly because Mr. Walbank is still inclined to date i to 


the years of Flamininus's proclamation of independence." 
' That Demetrius’s raid was chiefly directed against 
Rhodes, or the islands under Rhodian aorekel: is shown by 
Powe Br pkeoman, RES Togs Xie pp 380 3880 
er (cf. crman, 193 PP 3 a 
and e from the few islands which were asenats pies 
sone sovereignty, the Rhodians were at the time supreme 





n the : Holleaux saw it long ago (BCH 1907, 
XXXL, p PP 107 his But what of the relations between 
pence Rhodes? On the rather tenuous evidence 
of Pol. -V ah (silts ts ts to Rhodes after regs uake of 
ca. eee Mr. C.Q G.1942, P- [37% cf. FE Rag ia ie 
LXITI, p. 8) sugEests that | 2 eeey towards 
was friendly.” In any case, h ition, which 


Mr. Walbank rently i to a7 sprcees 12, 1. ae HES itgs, 
Ae fo, 12-13; of. 1940, p. 165, m. 164), 
suffices to prove that R Rhodes i not, or did pane want to, 
challenge Macedon's brief return to sea-power policy. c 
relations were also friendly d the War of the Allies, 
as the references collected by Holleaux, Pp. EO, Bm. a 
abundantly show. But it is significant that in 220, W 
Demetrius was raiding the Aegean, the Byzantines, at seats 
with Rhodes and the apd of Bithynia, supported the 
restoration to his father’s throne of the exiled Bithyman 
prince Zipoites, who had found sanctuary in Macedon, 
and whose attempted return—he died on the way—was 
evidently approved af, or The simul by Philip V (cf. Pol. 
0, BH; 51, 7). simultancousness of the two 
es is bably no chance coincidence, and seems to 
is (pace Nalees PP. au, adie Ok n. 2 ders 
contention that Philip the 
Demetrius. It peste sai if anything, g. Philip's iettoeas sig She 
Rome's intervention came to 
ori its ie took for the future of Macedon. 


* Prilip, p. 51 5 1942, p. 145, 0.3; 1 ped 
in spite of hee case fe paditwoeat’ date a Forcily sande 
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_ and the minor authorities de 


But a contemporary of Lycophron’s, as the fortunate dis- 
covery of the Ainytees has shown, though perhaps primarily 
led by his erudite curiosity to inquire into the customs of 
Roman society and the privileges of the matronag, stressed 
the military virtues of ihe Romans, who had successfully 
withstood many an onslaught, and held their soldierly valour 
in such honour as fo judge. worthy to be put into the mouth 
of the mother of a * symbolical* Gaius a bon mot which had 
been applied to or circulated 4d proper of Alexander the 
Great." 

Nor # it surprising that Callimachus (though more 
probably the Callimachus of the age of Ptolemy I than the 
Callimachus senex of the carly years of Ptolemy [11) should 

inte in Rome, when one remembers that, half a 
century before the end of the Pyrrhic War, the Senate, 
rightly alarmed at the prospect of Alexander's western 
anabasit, had despatched an embassy to Babylon, as 
Clitarchus did not fail to record in the historical work 
which he wrote under the reign of Prolemy I. At the same 
time the historians of the Successors related the achieve- 
ments of Rome—whether it was in connexion with the 
story of Pyrrhus or his forbear Alexander the Molosian, or 
by way of digression within the framework of a wider 
account, we no longer have the means of deciding.” 


Furthermore, it must never be forgotten that, since 
the beginning of their relations with the Greek States, the 


Romans showed themselves perfectly adequate to their task. 
Tt is egy pel difficult to daesmpene ioe eee ae 
urposes of Roman war opaganda, for it is chow 
Ee we can go back sina thi present narrative of Polybius 
oye Sener ga EE a ane 
by A. Momigliano, 7RS 1942, XXXII, pp. 57 i; ¢- F- 
Altheim, Epochen, I, a 212 (in a caeoranly drawn Las 
of the relations between Rome and the Hellenistic states 
at the end of the Pyrrhic War). My main objection to 
Momigliano's dating is that the evidence so far weed 
seems to me insufficient to prove that * rule over land an 
aie is et it pee a es an (id., Pp- 
ff; Walbank, ©.2. 1942, pp. 135-6). 
as Whatever the chronolog ot the Astia, whether we believe 
that the original (as maintained by G. Coppola, Cirene ¢ if 
nusco Callimaco, 1935, pp-120—1, 174 ff.) or an enlarged edition 
of it, including as 1s final poem the Lock of Berentce (F 
besides the authorities collected by Altheim, Epochen, II, 
p. 125, n. 12, his further remarks in Welt als Gerck., 11, 1936, 
pp. 77-8, and P. Maas, Pap. Milano 1937, es 171) was 
published ea. 245, 1 cannot help feeling that the Court of 
Alexandria was no doubt far more awake to and interested 
in the achievements of Rome ca. 270 than some twenty-five 
‘cars later, when Ptolemy HT was engaged on the Third 
vrian War and Rome was passing through the hardes 
years of the First Punic War. | ; 
Se ee (Utara (ox: though es promt 
g7), lL suggest that Callimachus (or, though les probably, 
BaD) os on whom he drew) applied to the mother of the 
Roman ‘ Gaius’ a saying (Plut., De A.M, fort. aut pit. I, o, 
1b) which he found in the biographical tradition on 
lee the Great (so rightly ML Pohlenz, Phil. 1935; XC, 
pp. 120-1; G, Pasquali, fodt tal. Al. ef. 1939, N.S. AVI, 
. 74-5, but it may be dow whether the similar 
Spartan $ had already been circulated ‘in the latter 
half of the fourth century"). Incidentally, the pmmary 
sources of Plutarch’s treatise (with of th 


the exception | 
probably wrong quotation from * Phylarchus,’ II, 11, 942 d; 
and ‘hs I, 3, 927 ¢) are, generally king, prior to the 
middle of the third century. On the Lar tae of Calli- 
machus's aetion, see G. De Sanctis, Rie, Fil. 1995, N.S., 
XIII, pp. 209— followed by Pasquali, foc, ct., p. 
For Say * Sy aa Msn, cf. Altheim, Epochen, II, p. 143. 
i Cf. Pasquali, Studt val. 1939, pp- 72: lomi 
TRS ate Pp: 60 ff., who she not have denied (p. 62, 
n. 32) the historicity of the Roman embassy to Alexander 
the Great, unless we are prepared to admire even more 
Clitarchus'’s far-sightedness in Sega the episode out of 
sheer interest (towards the close of the fourth century 8.c.!) 
in Roman affairs. On the other hand, any attempt at + 
com i La (cf. e.g. E. Fy anak ke ar 
gach, d. Kem. Ptol., 1935. p- 93, 0+ 173 Id be: unhest- 
tatingly rejected, sha hs adition accepted or dismissed 
in toto. 
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pendent on him to the original 
narrative of Fabius Pictor and his fellow-senators. Yet, as 
Gelzer and Bickermann have ably proved, their political 
theory and their ee practice reveal the Romans as 
fully conversant from the very start with the niceties of 
Hellenistic public law, and ete capable of wielding the 
weapon of pro fa. Their wars were neither wag 
nor won by sheer force of arms alone. Hefore being 
equipped for victory, the Roman leaders must therefore 
have undergone the necessary training. This intellectual 
preparedness, to which they were even supposed to owe the 
commencement and development of their political historio- 
graphy," though it was neither so thorough as their military 
preparedness nor, on the other hand, so inefficient—nay, 
almost non-existent, as Holleaux maintai “must mecca 
sarily have required not only very remarkable qualities of 
patience and mental adaptability, but, above all, time ancl 
willingness and determination, Hence a long period 
elapsed of what might humorously be beeasoll * Greek 
incubation which alone enabled the Romans successfully 
to pursue their policy of intervention. It may be vain for 
us fo try to rediscover it unless some unsuspected evidence 
comes to light, but we are fully justified in postulating it asa 
latent yet indispensable prerequisite, a force which eventu- 
ally was brought to bear. : 

Busy student of this period must therefore face and dlis- 
charge a twofold task. First, he must devise a new method 
of source-criticism, ‘The researches which have so far been 
undertaken into the cronies and historicity of Polybius 
and, above all, the minor and less trustworthy authorities 
appear to be no longer satisfactory, for we have now come 
to realise their insufficiency. Since we now know more of 
contemporary party catchwords, and of the idioms, both 
political and legal, of the Hellenistic Kow) than did former 
scholars, we feel that the non-Polybian tradition may 
sup ae only the testimony of the altera pars, but much that 
is highly valuable if not for our reconstruction of the history 
of Greece at that time, at least for a more accurate survey 
of the political ideologies under the sign of which battle 
was joined on the double battlefield of international rivalries: 
and of class warfare within each city and each State. 

Secondly, the social question must be approached from a 
different angle, Mr. Walbank has satisfactorily stressed its 
impact upon the relations between Philip and the League 
on the one side, and between the Romans and Greece on 
the other (of. «.g., pp. 23, 164.9%, 279; C.Q. 1943, pp. 7, 

a-13). But here, too, [am afra he has ne cted to 
recall the links connecting the social policy of Philip V with 


the social policy of his predecessors on the throne of Macedon. 
The King’s sup of the poor, his encouragement of the 


revolution, and his compact with Nabis—whatever the 
motives by which he was actuated—must, in my view, be 
quoted as evidence for Philip V's deep insight into the 
gigantic struggle which was brewing in the turmoil follow: 
upon Rome's intervention, and by which he was evidently 
determined to profit, eventually by making more popular 
with an appeal to all the dissatished forces his own policy 
of revenge. Mr. Walbank rather inclines to brand these 
activities as proof of ‘ miscalculation ' and * short-sighted- 
nes" (pp. 164, 272), since by erroneously trusting Nabis 
and then letting himself be outmanocuvred by him, Philip 
made the breach with the Sy hy unhbealable, and 
ushered in the total reversal of n's policy. | 
But, if support of the agrarian bowrgeoine had been the 
more usual policy of Philip V's forbears from Cassander - 
rather from his namesake Philip I1) to Antigonus III, 
support of d ¥ was in keeping with the social policy 
of Demetrius the Besieger, and to some extent with the 
social policy which Alexander the Great intended to pursue 





1 Tt is, as is well known, an obviously exaggerated theory 
of M. Gelzer (Hermes 1934, LXDX, pp. 46-55) that Roman 
historiography * was born pragmatic and Greek at the end of 
the second Punic war’ (so A. Momigliano, 7RS 1943, 
XXXII, p. 102); and cf. J. Vogt, Groman 1996, XII, pp. 
s25-6. But the very fact that such a theory was conceived, 
and by such an authority as Prof. Gelzer, affords, J maintain, 
the best possible example of *Greek incubation.” On 
Gelzer's tenn Mr. Walbank's remarks in his forthcoming 
article on Philinus (C Q. 1944). 
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towards the end of his life, And the history of Macedon 
from Alexander to the day of Pydna seems to suggest that 
teas who were most keen on stressing the monarch’s 
autocracy were also most keen on favouring the 
Siorkink class and the industrial bowrgeoinie bent on Medi- 
terrancan expansion—traders, merchants, scamen, 
etc.—against the Propertic agrarian oligarchy. ‘There 
was, of course, no id: and invariable rule” (p. 165, n. 5) 
on the part of Macedon, nor, for that matter, ie the part 
of Rome. Still, as it was the tic party of Demos- 
thenes and his followers, whatever their shortcomings and 
the imperialistic trend of the poner tion of democracy, 
that carried on the struggle nual ip II, and they 
carried sires it was the poor, and the almost di 
small dourgeoine, rapa ge on the verge of foundering mto the 
great mass of the proletariat, that carried on the strugele 
ee iia tae coe ee In apr case i Sate = ri 
I class resist orcign domination, aug e 
vietony. of either Macedon or Rome, in so far as it favoured 
expansion overseas, they lost as much as, or rather more 
than, their opponents, If they seem to have fared better, 
it is only because Polybius’s apology for Peloponnesian 
vested interests has often impressed its mark on so many. 
Readers of Mr. Walbank’s book are therefore Justified 
who regret the absence of a wider economic bac und 
and a more minute investigation of literary authorities. A 
province of political literature has been especially neglected. 
There developed at the time of the Roman conquest a 
curious form of prophetic ieee aie paiva an extraordinary 
example of which 1s offered of ale of Tralles. In his 
extremely full bibliography p. 350) Mr. Walbank does 
mention Holleaux’s pertinent saa lt upon the passage 
of Phiegon (Ae. Piul., 1930), nee does he omit a reference to 
it in his list of * prose aut. " (p. 351). But he fails to 
take it into account both in jt narrative of the evenis of 
186 5.c. and m his later remarks on the wse of Koipaves in 
the ee oy Hterature of the Hellenistic Age (C.0. 1942, 
142, 1.9 
: Another extremely interesti 
pamphieteerism consists of specct 


form of fegiconey sara 
and other propaganda 


Seaterial such as fictitious pedigrees, Many examples of 
it are offered by the speeches i in Polybius, which Mr. Wal- 
bank rightly ‘as essentially based on a genuine 


record" (p. 88, n. 1; cf. p. 280). IF it be so, they deserve 
fuller and more detailed treatment than they receive in this 
book (¢.g., pp. 66, n. 5; 88,n.1; 99, where a mere reference 
ee jonah hse certain y¥ does not do justice to 
ex [y si cant ourse which Polybius puts 
into his mouth), es ly the speeches of Chlacness ABH, 
Lyciscus, which o perhaps the best factual recon- 
struction of the histor rok the relations between Macedon 
and the Greek States from the age of Philip I] to the age 
of Philip V, of course as they seemed to the cake 5 enemies 
and supporters. And since I have chanced to touch upon 
the resurrection, during the reign of Philip V, of the political 
ideologies of the preci period, may I say that in 
Tac. Ann, XII, ee pamte passage which—intentionally, I 
believe—Mr. Walbank has not listed among his authorities) 
ray reference (gua tempestate bellacimus adversus regem Mace- 
donum, cui uf gener Prewdophi sanwerty of comparison with his 
probably to ip V as unworthy of comparison with his 
great namesake, not, as is usually surmised, to ; 





42 For bibl. on rie SSS see M (Gelzer, 


Hermes 19393, LAVIII Igt, Te 4 (whose chronology— 
"aus den os ren cs Ant ‘is probably 
unsound), 


othocs (Rew "Phil 1970, LVL p. q05, 1. 7 
was, I submit, far too sceptical in his comments on 
Reinach’s theory (BCH 1910, XXXIV, pp. 281-2) that It 
is Perseus who is meant by the allusion to the 
"Hampers (Phiegon, FGr#f 257, fre. 36, 7, line 6), a reference 
In ANY case suggesting a date | prior to ‘the battle of Pydna 
and the massacre of the Epirotes. On the relevance of the 
problem cf. E, Bickermann, Gnomon 1931, VII, p. 278. 


NOTES 


Two small points may be dwelt upon briefly, Mr. 
Walbank agrees with Prof. J. V. A. Fine's criticism (A JPA 
1940, LXI, p. n. 25 of the contention (Aten. 1934, 
PP- A Ri 1), chieily on Ditt. Sy" sor, that it was 

connivance of Antigonus » who Bae. 
thereby to foster rivalry and Hiesiine h Ay the “Kine of 
conflict C ean 


Sparta, that in 229/8 s.c.—at meee rate Alina caateiak 
of the Cleomencan War in the summer of 228—Tegea 
from a state of ny of Ce with the Actolian Con- 
ederacy to the sovereignty of Cleomenes. F can only plead 
that none of the arguments produced 
cogent. Admittedly the date of the mscri 
Tegea’s change of allegiance, i conjectural ; 
dismiss any surmise on the facile ground that ‘ the ting 
of isopolitera, ctc., to an own ‘Thesalian not Be 
such a significant matter,” should the inscription be 
an earlier or later date, the relevance of it would only "be 
entemepar For we moat then hove rast ss of eer 
being conferred upon a subject (ex Aypothen) of Demetrius 
or Antigonus Doson by a community which was in friendly 
relations with the Aetolians at a time when the latter were 
c in a bitter struggle against Demetrius I, or within 
the realm of Cleomenes while he was ‘ es against 
Doson’s enemies, the Achacan League. chrono- 
logical inference from Pol. IT, 46, 2 and - is basetcsa, since 
this chapter is t a clever piece of anti-Actolian 
propaganda, the factional character of which no one has 
more ably detected than Fine himself (id. pp. 13.4 pda 
Mr. Walbank, following a suggestion of Dou and 
maintains (Pp. 11, mn. 4), here, too, in agreement eine Fine 
Ge we 142), ‘that Doson was sirateges (and not king for 
esis Zack being She.rusrs: 0s jee acne eh Sees 
Spite states that Doson reigned twelve years.’ I fear hae. 
even if it be true (cf. Tarn, Greets in Bactria, 1 1998, B- 183 P- anes 
that Doson was legally Bppoinicy’ regent : 
legally appointed king, there is no valid reason for « 
Eusebius's error in this fake $ caer aseee 
of a Macedonian king lega 7 beg ace before taking 
the crown himself—viz., | in the case of Ph fan 
igure is quite correct, and combines Philip's yeas of 
regency and Philip's years of kingship. Why, then, unless 
one indulges in hazardous and unwarranted 
should Eusebius'’s source have acted otherwie m the case 
of Doson? If an explanation is really to be sought for— 
and nothing is more difficult and unsatisfactory than to 
try to correct wrong figures—I would rather recall the 
similar blunder of Justin (MMVIII, 4, 16; MXDX, 1, 2), 
who states that on n's death Philip was fourteen i inst 
of seventeen. Of course, such a statement ‘may be 
ignored " (so Walbank, p. 295, n. 6), for asia 5 attempt 
to sup it (Riv. Fil. ed XAAVIT, g70-9) was 
refuted long ago by Dr. (C.Q. 1924 4p 18); but I 
venture to conjecture that it arose out of a muis~ 
calc as Eusebius’s—namely, Philip V was made by 
the chronographers (though the mistake was avoided by 
Porphyry ) three years younger than he was, and to fill a 
gap in siesta vse three years were erroncously added to 
the reign of his predecessor. I readily admit that this 
assumption is far from being decisive. The possthility of 
an alternative explanation suffices, however, to prove that 
Mr. Walbank’s argument is not cogent ci 
But there is something.else I feel I must say; rigaermte 
thet ile eines let een ee upon his present 
book Mr. Walbank, im spite of his reaffirmed attachment to 
the theory of Holleaux (ef. C.Q. 1942, p. 142), has moved 
precisely on the lines tentatr fy drawn above. Hence he 
seems to be nearer than he is himself aware to Fustel’s grand 


against my view is 
ion, and of 
t, unless we 


and soli achievement. In the “continual process of 
integration" typical of historical science, it is to the half- 
forgotten Fr scholar that we ought to go back, though 


with new intellectual maturity and sensibility, and look at 
him as the guiding star that we must follow in our attempts 
to re-write the history of the Roman conquest SER 
» LREVES 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Time and Chance: the: of Arthur Evans and 
his Forebears. By Joan Evans, a = + 410; 
pl. 16. London: Longmans, Green Co, 1943. 
20. 

In a biography two things may be sought: record of 
achievement and appreciation of character: what a man 
was, and, Reine what he was, how he came to do what he 
did. ‘The bare achievements of Sir John and of he son, 
Sir Arthur Evans, would alone fill a book, but Time and 
Chances contains much more than this. Dr. Evans devotes 
her pages to accounts of three men: her grandfather, 
Arthur Benoni Evans, 1781-1854, clerzyman and school- 
master: her father, Sir John Evans, ha 1908, antiquary 
and paper-maker ; ‘and her half-brother, Sir Arthur Evans, 
151-1941, whose discoveries in Minoan Crete, so happily 
pase in the volumes of The Palace a Knossos, five years 

his death, have sometime ten to overshadow 
his earlier adventures and doings. To him rather more 
than half the book is allotted. With the lives of these three 
is skilfully interwoven an account of the very, different 
Dickinson family, from which Arthur Benoni and Sir John 
siete took their wives. For good and for bad, the Dickinsons 
glish; the Evanses were of Welsh stock. 
Sir John: presen ‘a remarkable blend: in Sir Arthur was 
a St recurrence of the qualities of his grandfather, 
Arthur i, ‘ literary in taste, adventurous in character.’ 
The contrast between the son's 1D oa ne tree nature— 
‘unusualness was of the essence of his g'—and the 
of the father is most interesting. Strong 
family affection brought out - alr might cat been a 
clash of temperaments a mutual understanding that is one 
of the most touching nie in the book, No one outside 
the family could possibly have written Time Chance. 
For Arthur Benoni, Dr. Sane arouses our natural interest 
in a very out-of-the-way man; for ber father she has a 
well-j d filial admiration; for her brother a sympathetic 
insight into his character and ways of thought. Many 
questions are here answered, In men of genius cise must 
always be something of the mysterious - Dr. Evans throws 
much light when she writes of * his unconscious sense of the 
re-eminent importance of the workings of his own mind. 
Such ' man must have aaaiee te ruthless about him: for 
¢, Evans in the way of his 
Feoad control of the* sierg at The author 
: Lf igri ee a that * "a genius is a man whose min 
works in 50 ut ashion that his truth to that vital 
wo serene be fe aly crite criterion of his life.’ 

The few lotted to a review can give only a very 
slight x of the rhe width of the activities of the Evans family, 
To her father the author very rightly gives a place among 
those whose discoveries widened our whole view = the 
history and ition of man. Sir Arthur we see first as 
the amaatie aad en traveller, and we are given 
a wonderful account of an ae = om which 
brought him out are into Romania ; n he appears 

as the ' ator of the liberty of the Slave of Dalmatia 
where he paid for his efforts by ase. n weeks’ imprisonment 
in the castle of the city of his love, from which he 
was to be banished for so many years. Then we have his 
achievements at Oxford, where, in hag of o Spee Oe he 

the Ashmolean a3 we now we it: Fe 
created Te ous was Oxted ori to 
to money or books.’ t Evans was 
“in two chapters we hear of the great 
rab eedy civilsation. No 
Geerccers te Nsgen Cotte 8 Bee Se nomoonts ol 
Sir eae pi struggles, but we are nowhere tantalised by 
hints, and “there is very little veiling in the capital 
extracts teat Freeman's letters. But the reviewer miust 


steady consistenc 





admit that he would have ie full tights ¢ sre peak 
resolute battle ht to uire ts ower the site 
Knossos. Tt is to say that if Evans’ unnamed rivals 


had won, we : know very much less than we do of 


the Mincaa world: 


iat 


It has been a strong temptation to quote more of Dr, 
Evans’ remarks on her brother's character, but I have 
thought better to refrain. After all, no review can attempt 
to reproduce the contents of a book, especially of a book 
which might so well have been lo ners 

book is admirably prod The wrk i tango! 

pedigrees of the Evans and Dickinson families, clearly 2 
down with ample dates. ” fst I puree fired ; 
ae on p. 1 ical * should sure typolog 

Sinaia seated ot often eiatitul Gamelinene can 
really; ive the full charm of Arthur Evans’ expression, 

eenceiaily when he was telling some story which amused 
him. him. But the most skilful biographer cannot snatch every- 
thing from oblivion. ‘The grace: and intimacies of converse 
‘are cast on the running waters of speech, and of all sounds 
laughter leaves the most fleeting echoes." These words, 
written by Dr. Evans of her father, may be applied equall 
to her brother; yet this book does contain a very great deal 


of the three Evans’, set before a social background rirninege 
in the eighteenth and lasting well on into iol sowers different 
twentieth century. RK. M. D. 


saigrips erase at Asean in Arcadia 1936-1938. Pre- 
needs Ce Hogskolas Arsskrift, 
XLV. 1a 1939, 3). B OLMBERG. Pp. 90; tS 
15 + 8 text figs and 1 = Gotebors ; 19 '}9. 
During the summers of 1936 to 1938 the long-recognised 
site of Asea in southern Arcadia was excav mteds iH yelded 
im t prehistoric material as well as late ical 


very 
or Hellenistic remains. ognising the importance of 


the earlier oup of finds in Saree Holm hastened 
to publish this preliminary report, and thus to fi I, at least 
partially, a aires gap in our knowledge of Peloponnesian 
prehistory. 

The istoric remains belong to the Neolithic and the 


Early Helladic periods and to the carly part of the Middle 
Helladic peri For the earliest period there were no 
rie oy reniains, but some floor-levels could be du 

ed. However, the levels just above rock contained 
a sg, ie arge quantity of neolithic pottery. ifre was no 
physical indication of any Saher within the neolithic 
stratum; pottery which has been assigned to both the early 
and late neolithic subdivisions at other sites was here found 
mingled. The pure neolithic stratum was, however, only 
one-quarter to one-half metre thick. 

The neolithic pottery from Asea resembles most, but not 
completely, that from Corinth, thus indicating a Very con- 
siderable uniformity of material remains over a large part 
of the Peloponnesos, a uniformity which is shown to be of 
even greater extent by similar ceramic remains from Malthi 
ea Aebaben his lithi the foll 

a resents neolithic pottery in the following 
divisions: A. Burnished Wares, including (1) Fine red ware, 
of both ‘Red Slipped " and ‘ Red Monochrome" varicties, 

Variegated ware, identical with that found at Corinth, 
(SF aya are eae or * Black Monochrome,’ “We Fine grey 

Grey Monochrome ' of Corinth, an ) Coarse 
fctatied ware, Which comprises more than =} all the 
neolithic pottery from Asea. Though this ware is ir 
similar to that designated as Glass D, earlier style, at 
Corinth, Holmberg points out very rightly tly that at Asea 
the ware belongs to the later part of Neolithic period 
as well, and the many late shapes in this ware which occur 
here, but not at Corinth, substantiate this contention. 

The second main classification is B. Glazed or Neolithic 
Urfirnis Ware, with the subdivisions (1) Plain Ware, which 
is identical with the Neolithic Urfirnis aig from numerous 
other sites, and which occurs here m ¢ quantities and m 
better state of preservation than since anywhere else, and 
(3) Inside incised ware, really a varicty of coarse Neolithic 

rfiirnis ware, so called from the furrowing of the inside of 
bowls with deep grooves, carelesly made with no special 
effort at ornamental effect. 

In a third group, C. Patterned Ware, is included all of 


IZz 


the decorated neolithic pottery. The subdivisions are (1) 
Burnished patterned ware, very similar to Thesalian Aga 
and A3 8 ware and Chacronea ware, and (2) Glazed patterned 
ware, the patterned variety of Neolithic Urfirnis pottery. 
The site is particularly noteworthy for the quantity and 
variety of the glazed patterned ware and for the well- 
preserved shapes in this ware (Pls. WI-DX). Lastly there 
6D. Coarse Ware, similar to the pottery of class A5, but 
lacking a slip. Incised and plastic decoration is used on 
coarse ware. 

There was considerable mixture of neolithic and Early 
Helladic wares above the pure neolithic stratum, and then 
pure Early Helladic levels began. Some of the pottery from 
the mixed levels indicate a blending of the ceramic techniques 
of the two periods. Early Helladic pottery of types Al, 
AH, and BIT occur slecath in the earliest Early Helladic 
levels, indicating an arrival of the culture here somewhat 
later than in the north-castern Peloponnesos, While the 
transition from the Neolithic period to the Early Helladic 
seems to be gradual, the appearance of the Middle Helladic 
remains is preceded by a conflagration in the Early Helladic 
buildings. These buildimgs were rectangular h 
wally with two rooms. In the late, but snll pure, Early 
Hellaclic strata, there occurred some sherds of a coarse 
incsed ware known in quantity at Malthi and probably 
derived from West. Greece. | 

The architectural remains of the Middle Helladic period 
are more extensive and better preserved than those of the 
Early Helladic period. ‘The structures were built at first 
immediately on the ash layer that covered the Early 
Helladic buildings, ‘They are all houses, the earliest of 
which are rectangular, rather long and narrow, and 
divided into from two to four rooms. The later houses, 
sometimes overlying the older ones of the same i are 
also long and narrow, have two or three roams, bn 
them have quarter-circle ends. 

In the earliest Middle Helladic strata occur Grey Minyan, 
Black or Argive Minyan and incised Coarse ware; the 
Grey Minyan is much sparser than the other two groups. 
Matt-painted and other peo wares occur somewhat 
later, and still later the Yellow Minyan appears—all of the 

ttery is made without the wheel. Except for the coarse 
incised ware, all of the Middle Helladic pottery resembles 

reive Helladic ware; the incised ware, like its Early 
ladic predecessor, is derived from West Greece. 

At the middle phase of the Middle Helladic period the 
prehistoric site was abandoned, the houses destroyed by fire 
or earthquake. The next settlement on the site is of 
Hellenistic or Late Classical date, There was a temple at 
the highest point, and houses spread over the whole plateau 
and ¢ the slopes into the valley below. The whole 
city was surrounded by a complex of fortifications. In this 
Sica aay one well-preserved Hellenistic house is described 
in : 

Although the results of these excavations are presented im 
this report in only a very brief and preliminary form, they 
already occupy an important place in our knowledge of 
Peloponnesian prehistory. The clear, concise presentation 
and the good illustrations add much to the usefulness of the 
pees its great importi is dependent on the nature 

the finds, The final account this material will be 
eagerly awaited by prehistorians with full confidence that 
it will be made in the careful and competent manner of the 
excavator and with the urgency dictated by his knowledge 
of the importance of the material. 





Sau S. WEINpers 


1. The Mycenaean Pottery : Analysis and Classifi- 
cation. Pp. xix +- 689, 75 text figs. 
2. The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery. Pp. 155, 


2 text figs. 
By A. Furumark. Stockholm: Kungl. Vitterhets 
Historie och Antikvitets Akademien, 1941. 

A general conspectus of LH. pottery has so far existed 
only in the notes and brains of the pioneers and a few 
younger specialists, ‘These two volumes are therefore very 
welcome. A third (* forthcoming" in 1941, but not yet 
seen in England) will give a general history of the develop- 
ment and distribution of Mycenean pottery. 

The frst volume contains an exhaustive cxamination, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


from the point of view of style and ty ;, of all L.H. 
pottery known to the author. This is divided under Shape 
and Decoration; a mere five pages are devoted to Technique; 
and the author admits Saat mote worked mostly a 
books. In discusing shapes Furumark’s terminology, 
with its conival-piriform, angular cplindrical, etc., 3 cumbersome, 
but at least more scientific than the nicknames of dig-cant. 
He gives us a serially-numbered catalogue of types, quoting 
examples of cach, with references to the publications. 
Unfortunajely this list does not refer to the author's ad- 
mirable line-illustrations in the body of the book. The 
analysis of both general and particular trends is excellent; 
and due attention is paid to the derivation of types from 
Helladic or Minoan originals, and to the relation of pottery 
to metalwork. The section on Decoration opens with 
surveys of Minoan and Middle Helladic ornament, both 
alas! for reasons of economy unillustrated. The dis- 
tinction (pp. 112-16) between ‘tectonic’ and * unity’ 
composition is important, and much sound study looms 
through the abstract terminology. The development of 
all motifs is analysed, and lists of examples indicate the pot- 
types on which cach is used. But the lists are excessively 
di lt of study, since reference to illustrations elsewhere 
is only ria the type-catalogue, and the line figures, though 
excellent, illustrate only the develog t of separate 
motifs. One cannot accept all his derivational series, but 
in general Furumark’s conclusions are convincing, and he 
has well appreciated how anger eee pate iat sie 
marrying with octopods and palms. tora, PrLgry 
jtasitl y Rave @ Section to caches Bist none are illustrated. 
The writer distinguishes a * Levanto-Mycenean’ and a 
* Hellado-Mycenean " style: to the first belong the Cypriot 
craters with chariot scenes; to the second, a maimland group 
of figure scenes datable to Mycenean IIIB-C. The hi- 
torical significance of these separate styles is partly examined, 
but the latest excavations in Cyprus should tell us more. 
A series of drawings planned to illustrate the successive 
styles of Mycenean decoration was frustrated by the war, 
but the author hopes to publish them elsewhere. Let us 
then have photographs too. As things are not one complete 
pote ustrated in the whole book, * and what is the use of a 
ook without pictures! *. | | | 
Furumark’s Myc. I and I (subdivided into ILA and ITB) 
corres to the familiar L-H. I and Il. The IIA style 
is still mostly derived from Crete, but in Myc. ITB, which 
borrows little from the contemporary L.M. U1, conventional- 
sation and the new ‘* Ephyracan" acta year see 
more independent Helladic spirit, The subdivmion o 
Myc. IIL (== L.H. ITD) is new, and the first to be based on a 
full examination of the material: Furumark distinguishes 
Myc. LILA, B, and C, of which A and C are again subdivided. 
Myc. IITA 1 isa transitional style; in Myc. ITLA 2a uniform 
style (the *Mycenean koine") appears over a wide geo- 
graphical area indicating good communications and 
industrialisation, reflected also in fine technique an 
poverty of invention. In Myc. LITB the style in the central 
mainland and the Levant is homogeneous; elsewhere, 
including Khodes, there are local variations. May we 
infer actual Mycenean colonisation of Rhodes? In HIG 1 
the break-up of the Avine continues, Several distinct 
styles apyent together, ¢.g., at Mycenae the Close Style 
(the * Palace Style of Agamemnon’) the Granary Class, 
and the epee pictorial style. ‘These aires Sania 
eographically defined; both Granary and Close cs 
ace ceectaeet in Rhodes. Furumark refrains from dis- 
cussing * Ley.-Myc. IIIC” on account of the * scantiness 
of material." Is it so scanty? The ese y styles 
in W. Greece and the “Mycenean” sherds from Magna 
Graeccia are local derivatives. (On the importance of this 
question of local styles see Blegen and Wace in Alto xxxil, 
p. 191.) The IIC 2 style is our old friend Sub-Mycenean 





—transitional to Pro mctric. " 
So far classification is based on style and ology. The 

second volume gives the external evidence. e sequence 

of L.H. I, 0, TT], was first established from Blegens 


excavations at . In the Brit. Mus. Cat. Foradyke 
subdivided L.H. 111 into Aand B. Then closed finds from 
Zygouries and the Granary at Mycenac made it possible 
to redivide IIIB as IIIB and IIIC. The gap between 
L.H. I and the L.H. WIA finds at Tell cl Amarna suggests 
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a possible division of IIIA; and within INC Bronecer’s 
North Slope finds are ‘somewhat earlier than the bulk 
of the pottery from the Granary at Mycenae." Thus 
Furumark, in spite of his claim that he * everywhere had 
to do pioneer work,’ had a good start. This is not to 
belittle his researches: part of their value lies just m their 
confirmation and elaboration of a scheme previously 
resting on incomplete surveys. Very few stratified sites 
have been excavated: the Lion Gate deposit at Mycenac 
was once regarded as covering the whole L.H. II] period; 
but Professor Wace would Be ably now himself agree that 
it contains little before ILLB. Most of the evidence comes 
rom tombs, and excavations like those of the Chamber 
Tombs at Mycenace and the Heraion can tell much. But 
too many cemeteries have been looted by both dealers and 
‘ archaeologists,” and Furumark’s strictures on bad digging 
and worse publication are justified. Much of the evidence 
is presented in tabular form. ‘The table showing the occur- 
ence of types in cach phase would have been even more 
useful if it referred to the illustrations in the first volume. 
snl pear indicate oth rete represen ares each 
period, and the 4 found in the chief grou All goes to 
confirm the ries established from style a iat: 

The chapters on the relative dating of Late Minoan ware 
are valuable jer se, but it is not clear that this gives * inde- 
pendent confirmation ' of the Mycenean dating, since much 
of it was assumed in the stylistic analysis, The evidence 
of clay figurines (* dollies *) and buttons or whorls is neatly 
and convincingly handled, Swords and fibulae tell little 
at present. 

bsolute Chronology is a dangerous topic. Myc. I and I 
can be dated ro shiy if the Egyptian cross-references in 
L.M. I and Ul. LH. II is generally assumed to begin 
at the fall of Knosos, put by Evans at 1400 n.c., but Furu- 
mark makes his Myc. IITA 1 pepe: st 1425, since it corre- 
sponds to certain L.M. HI datable before the 
catastrophe. Myc. IIIA 1 is however only a transition to 
IILA 2, starting at 1400 and including the Amarna finds, 
Furumark does his best with the cross-datings from Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, but there is a good deal of latitude 
between f#rmim. ‘The start of ITIB is finally placed at 1900. 
As Myc. IIIB appears never to occur in association with 
Egyptian objects later than Rameses II, Myc. [TIC may 
start about 1290, the date of his death, ‘ Philistine’ 

ttery, derived from Myc. ITIC Lotypes, seems to 

in soon after 1200, which sorts fairly well, * For the 
dating of the later phases of Myc. ITIC there is no direct 
evidence... .” Truly ‘absolute’ dating is of course 
impossible: but new evidence may be discovered at any 
time. The relafice chronology seems well established by 
Furumark’s work, which in spite of its defects in pomt of 
illustration ra referencing will have to be consulted by 
every student of Mycenean pottery. 

The English has been vetted by the Rev. E. D. Deane 
(quem honoris causa nomino), and few errors survive apart 
from the title of the first volume. Misprints are laudably 
rare. Furumark has rejected the term ‘ Late Helladic ' 
because it ‘has implications which do not agree with the 
actual origin and character of the pottery’ and because 
Mycenean pottery spread to areas not elladic in_ their 
antecedents. ‘Mycenean’ on the other hand has similar 
drawbacks and in England usually denotes only L.H. ITT. 
‘Late Helladic’ still seems more scientific. Although 
published in 1941 most of the work was set up by 1938 
and takes no account, excep! in the addenda, of ©. W. 
Blegen’s Pi w, M. N. Walmin’s Swedish .Messema Ex- 
pedition, and W. Kraiker’s Aerameitos J; but the author 


finds nothing in these to disturb his conclusions. 
F. H. STupemes 


Monuments of Graeco-Bactrian Art. (State Hermi- 
tage. Monuments of Culture and Art in the Collections 
of the sag ray ti I). ByK.V.Trever. Pp. 178; pl. 
BT te USER. 1oso, (In Russian.) 

Sciences of U.S.5.K., 1940. RK r 
This important book as lately reached me by the A 
offices of Prof. A. Salmony of the Cntr of New York. 

Though it has been fully reviewed by M. 1. Kostoviev in 

Amer. J. Arch. XVI, 2, pp. 295-391; and it is ill gleaning 
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after Rostovtsey in this, or indeed im any, field, it seems — 
worth while to report on it for English readers. 

Miss Trever illustrates and deals with sixty-four objects, 
all except three in the Hermitage. Apart from two alien 
fragments, they fall into four groups: vessels and phalerac 
in gold and silver (Nos. 1-27), coins and gems (28-46), 
certain embroideries from Noin-ula in Mongolia ‘B53, 
and fragmentary capitals of pilasters found in 1939 at 
Ay near Termez (Demetrias) on the Oxus and pre- 
sented by the Uzbek Republic to the Hermitage (54-61). 
Of these, a phalera (11), a coin of Eucratides with the 
epithet ZOTHP (93), the seals (49-5), one iece of Noin-ula 
atult ($9) three pieces from Ayrtam (55-7), and a gilt glass 
pane Mozdok, north of the Caucasus (62), are un- 
pu tl. 

The other pieces will be found in Smirnov’s Argenterie 
Orientale (Sm.), Kondakov'’s Ant, de la Russie Méridionale, 
Miss Trever's own Excavations in Northern Mongolia (English), 
Gardner's 3.M.C.-Bactria and India, and other coin | 
M. E. Masson, Mat. Uckomstarisa I. (19399) and Jskusstvo, 
193%, 2, 129-34, and other rather maccessible Russian 
publications, but Miss Trever’s plates surpass their fore- 
runners. ‘Two classes Rostovtsey has treated, the phalerae 
in * Les Antiquités Sarmates et les Antiquités Indo-Scythes * 
(Russian, Fr, rés.), Rec. Kondakor, Prag, 1g26, 299-58 (sec 
also Spitsyn in Bull. Com. Arch. 29, 18-53), and certain bowls 
in ‘Some New Aspects of Iranian Art,’ Sem. Aondator., VI. 
1933. 161-86, and has figured several pieces in his Social 

Eronomic History of the Afellentisie World. 

Some pieces are clearly products of the Mediterrancan 
world, No, {7 a bit of blue-glazed faience, No. 62 the gilt 
glass, both trom Ptolemaic Egypt, and No. 25 the horse 
protome found near Poltava, an inferior example of the 
class to which the rhytom found in Bashova Mogila near 
Duvanli in Bulgaria belongs, Greek work of the fourth or 
third century n.c. So, too, I think the Medusa phalera 
from Sukhum (No. tr) and the Nike or Tyche (No, 19) are 
not perhaps made in Greek lands, but somewhere not far 
from. them. | 

The rest may have been made farther east, but how far 
east is the question, whether in Syria or other Seleucid 
lands, in Parthia, or really in Sogdiana, Bactria or the 
borders of India. The coins do come from Bactria, but I 
sec no connexion between them and the other objects, exther 
in their style or in the subjects they bear. One or two of the 
things have been found in Sogdiana, but mone in Bactria, 
archacologically one of the most unexplored regions on 
earth. Of Nos. 1-27 half seem to come from Perm (now 
the Molotov Region) or Siberia, eight from South Russia and 
the Caucasus, the seals, a jug and a cup from Russian 
Central Asia. The near acs from Mongolia and the 
Ayrtam capitals are in a different case. Apart from seals 
and coins a complete corpus of things with some claim to be 
Bactrian would contain some twelve pieces in the British 
Museum, mostly from the Panjab, Swat, and Badakhshan, 
and fifty with special claim (see Dalton, Oxus Treasure, 193- 
205), a bronze rhyton with a centaur from near Gilgit 
(M. A. Stein, 7.8.4.5., 1944, p. t4, PL. T11), and a few more 
in European museums: there must also be things from 
Taxila. There is, further, the palace at Kuh-i-Khwaja in 
Lake Hamun, outside Bactria, but perhaps influenced by 
it (see now FE. Herzfeld, ran in the Ancient East, Pl, XCU-— 
CIV). But it is very difficult to disentangle the mixtures 
of Greck and native style in various parts of Iran. Graeco- 
Bactrian and Graeco— ian may have been only the 

rtant among other varieties. — 

7 wees in which the things were found cannot be all 
duc to chance. The North Russian and Siberian dishes 
were carried by the well-known current that took plate 
from India, Iran, Syria, and Byzance to the distant north 
for use in religious ceremonies that secured their preserva- 
tion, whereas in the countries in which they were made 
vast stores have been melted down. Our pieces seem the 
earliest carried north by this current: older are only two 
Achaemenian rbyta from Siberia (Sm. 17, 18): undoubted 
imports from Bactria, such as No. 15 sgg., do not seem to 
begin until the first century #.c., and that is, I think, when 
the current starts. Perhaps the Aorsi were the first to 
facilitate the fur-trade, or before their time the Ural peoples 
were not civilised enough to demand silver for their sanctu- 
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aries. So earlier Bactrian plate, if there was any, was not 
saved for us. 

The wanderings of phalerae are more difficult to trace. 
Horse gear is self-transporting, and if we have similar 
trappings mn the Peshawar Museum from the Panjab, and 
in the Hermitage from 5. Russia, we cannot say from what 

t they started. Known historical movements mostly 
went east to west and north to south, and it seems to me 
rash to connect these things cither with Sacac or with 


Graecco—EBactnans. 
one feels that Nos, a and 2 


ee ay the ie pas 
(Sm. cxx. f. 47), ele t phalerae, might have 
‘icphants 


come from any Hellenistic State: they all used 
and had Indians to them, and a tin hat with a brim 
not peculiar to Bactria. Nos, 3, 4 (Sm. cxxry. £ 56), on 
which an cagle-griffin is drawn out into a complete circle, is 
surely a civilised t Scythic curled beast from the 
north. Nos. 6-10, phalerae from Starobelsk (Khar’kov), 
recalling others from Galiche in Bulgaria, Akhtanizovka 
near Taman’ and Yanchokrak near ta seri are decora- 
— made for the Sarmatian market ere, I should 
be sary to a ba ap. Rostovisey and Spitsyn as above). 
ovely bowl, No. 14 (Smirnov ‘201, does not seem to 
me to come from so far east as Bactria, its nearest analogue, in 
the Metropolitan Museum, N.Y., comes from Olbia, but like 
tna ae from the Nihavand treasure (see Surney of Persian 
Art, Fi. 137 4, B). I do not see much pon-Greek in them, 
and if we knew where the Bienen bowls originated, we 
should be able to place these. e¢ Aramaic inscription 
scems to contam numbers and ‘iris mid for mina, and to 
date about the third century s.c, Shee its stone inlay, this 
bowl is in the ancestry sfiaiaid jews lery, and its carnations 
in that of * Rhodian* ‘plates 
Next come three bowls well discussed by Rostovisey in 
Sem. Kond. VI, and with them the Swat bow! (Oxus T. 201), 
and one once at Berlin (Sm. 283). All these have the same 
shape, and must be meant for the same purpose. Sats 15 
(Sm. ae: should be the earliest, not much after Ap. There 
isa touch of the Indian about the scenes on it, but I don't 
believe the heroine in the middle is dressed in trousers and 
nothing else; it is merely that the projecting surfaces are 
worn and a Coa pestis has left notrace. As to trousers, Miss 
Trever puts four or five people into trousers without need. 
Apupirad has explained how hke them a sarong or a dhofi can 
appear. Next comes No. 16 (Sm 67), much like the Swat 
bow! which Dalton put at fourth or fifth century a.p., but 
I think they must be two centuries older. The men wear 
tailor-made clothes, coats with wide revers, alternating 
with Greck-like clothing, with an Indian Airtimtha in the 
centre roundel 
No. 17 (Sm. 68, side view in ATR. 421, f. 981) has a 
hunting scene very nearly in the Sasanian fashion, and can- 
not be very far from the third century a.p. For the seenes 
on the first two bowls I have neither the i saan to propose 
my own interpretation nor the faith to accept others’, 
Another bowl, No. 16 1 oes bears ri pena ark 
horses, perhaps the N sd or the ‘ * (shan) 
horses of Ferghana [T: ‘a-viian). It may go Sark ay to the first 
or second century A.D. The next, No. 19, has four women’s 
heads in mural crowns. They are not unlike the cities on 
Picrpont-Morgan’s cup, put by Streygowski (Alrai- Jran, 
p. 8) in the seventh century a.p.; I can't see this bowl 
earlier than the third or fourth century A.p., but Miss 
Trever puts it in the third of second century nc, She 
always makes thi two or three centuries earlier than 
seems to me likely, but in this case the discrepancy is greater. 
(Sm. 36) has to me an Indian touch, though the 





No, 20 
marginal hgures upon it resemble gladiators. The goddess 
in the mic le riding on a lion wears again something other 


and ae aye ties bowl is a poner? Dalton's 
202, put im in. century A.D., while Miss T 

Sains of tea tania venta wee A pair of of bowls, Nos. appa 
(Sm. 22, 29), one gold, one silver, have similar rosettes: one 


bears ZETTXPYC SCI, the other 7ETAPK PE. 


Everyone thinks zafy[os] — etal but I’ wonder if it is 

chance that we have a pair? “The numbers should be 664 

or aca ete a dish is the heavier; perhaps a 
different unit was used for gold and for silver, 

ton a Sia ae ee but with 

is completely puzzling; the elements of its 
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decoration are Greek, yet it queerly reminds me of T’ 
silver. No. 24 (Sm. 21), a pa A with a wide itn 
and a foot, has oves round the rim, but nothing to suggest 
a date. Nos. 26 and 27 were found near Frunze Seog pte 

and are im the zakhstan Museum at Alma-Ata. 

ug is like Sm. 124 = Trever f. ro, from near Kirov (vyatkan 
aaied after a.p. 750, and Sm. 65 at Lyon decorated with 
Indian santana? TU can't put it before the fourth century 
A.D. It is a re n form, ane the cup, in spite 
of its classical thumb-piece, has anal as late as T'ang. 
The coins, Nos. 27-42, are given ible size; they are 
welcome, but only one, No. i new showing (O.) 
Eucratides in diadem, (R.) Apollo with | ee wees arrow, 
BALIAECE Z0QTHPOE EYKPATIAOY in a horseshoe round him, 
TK. To Tam {p. 204) the Dioscuri on E.'s 
coins dalready s ted the claim to be SOTHP, andl this 
coin supports him, but I wonder whether the word really 





means anything very "definite. Tarn ( 90) | wuts Anti- 
machus I in the no perhaps in iana, Miss Trever 
even thinks that he was a mative | sei hae hoes oa 

(Chinese eee 


No. 36 ae Coe : ) a proof of hit havi 

bours, | but Dr. ois 4) prot of his havin at he Bigs ot cnc 

a copper coin of Antimachus I (NC, 1940, INT. 2), 
oblong im shape and bearing an elephant; ce certainly 

points to India. No. 28, Diodotus I (WC. 1884, PL. IL.) sa 
queer barbarous copy of the Greek original. 

The gems, 49-5, are very rude. I don't see much 
Gracco-Bactrian about them, but they do come from 
Samarcand. No. 46, a gold seal with a man on an elephant, 
is more likely. 

Miss ‘Trever has already treated the whole Noin-ula finds 
arena _(devestiva) of the Academy of the History . Material 

Culture, No. 111, 1 1932 ‘Excavations in Northern Mongolia 

at fi " (English); of. W. P. Yetts, Burl. Mag. Ap. 1926, P10, 
ane now returns under Nos, 48- g, to Recah grr 





7 referred to Bactr 
psd Hellenistic aetna colour, op. ait. Pl. eS To the 
maim. f nt, No, 48, three men. four horses 


pera ve), ), She kai added bit of a radiate bead showing 
that they are in the presence of a deity. A new fragment, 


No. 49, b 1a pair of | trousers or * plus fours” 
with Sen Saat ror then: i¢ boots pene are soft 
and tied, nomad fashion, round the inste ter arn 


must have been acquainted with breeche < 
Iranians, and thi is a strong argument for Peg toni 
Syrians, but Bactrian Greeks, for the ornament is purely 
Greek, I know of no Greek work as early as this which 
ats a far east, sas oa apace some glass beads and bow'ls. 
Pitce, “ 42, shows @ moustached 
barbarian, not, think, at all a Mfongolian ype When 
found, it seemed the merest The tae of rag, and its restoration 
was a great ‘es peed process is described and the 
result given in colour by N. ikhonov, Come. 
esult ¢. ; NL P. PD Tikb Gi ( Seob= 
sheheniya’) Acad. Hist. Mat’ Cult. 1936, 1, p. 17-19). 
Rh find is very sage ds oe by a Chinese lacquer 
ucer marked Shang Lin and bearing a date = 2 B.C, 
ALN, Bernieuin (Bull, ( Ieesty) Social Set Acad. Se. USSR. 
(het 5-68) points out the Hun chief one 
Haloun tells me that this may represent H ane 
jor (a tithe = pis) stayed at Shang Lin in 1 B.c., a 
received, other presents, ssely the sorts of silks 
found in No. 6 He died in Ap. 19, and this may 
well be his grave. Miss Trever says that the Greek em- 
broideries cannot be newer than c. 100 B.c., but gy ote 
too a a gap between making and buryi 
we thee sees craftsmanship 
which is “against: her el point of view. 
that two more f Noin-ula embroidery, but apr 
Chinese, peas tg published by A. Salmony, toge | 
a fresh treatment of the Greek textiles from . ma | 
Bulletin of the Needle and Bobbin Club, 26, No. 2, 1942, New 
York). 
There remain the limestone carvings from Ayrtam, 
Nos. se 6 Sek ode i arhean No, 55 on Pi. 55 Pi. 
3 un, I view 54). Os, rears 
are clearly canta of pilasters pour atl le, as = 
has mutilated volutes at its erase posal peepee 
to make 5 hg lengths of 290 and een crn. are xo 
shown by Field, Ars slams, TX, p. 145 ff, 1 2; a 
M. E. Masson (lec. cif.), apparently crowning of wall, 
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225 CM, across He to 46 cm., are all 
about 38 cm. high (Ss (No. 5 ven a8 AS high, is shown 
by the photographs he usual height 3). Above is an 


overhan puaabee pas pbaiip tanles | in its top surface. 
The chore pieces have each a half-figure, and on cither 
sivas of it a tall acanthus leaf, and the corner volute, with 
four short leaves and corner sprays below, thus forming a 
sort of Corinthian capital tcf. T. Barthoux, Fouilles de Ha 
I. . al, f. 4,0, ¢: E. Ba im Adem, Arch. Surcey Inaiia, 64, 
‘av. In ae "PL VI. )» One figure was playing FY 
Asses flute, the other holds a garland; both have dis- 
tinctly slanting eyes. On the long pieces : rures 
alternate with leaves; on one they secm to have held ane 
lands, on the other musical instruments, drum, lute, hat 
cymbals. The instruments and jewellery are defini 


Indian, and the whole recalls Gandhara work, naiticalacly 
Hadda. It is a most important extension of the Gandhara 
area. 


Miss Trever dates this work early first century 8.c., and 
regards the strong Greek element in it as a survival of the 
Bactrian Greek tradition; but there is much to be said for 
putting Gandhara two centuries later, when the tradition 
was remforced ae lively connexion with the Roman Empire, 
as witness the ‘lam found by Hackin at Begram, 
together with Tadian iwores and Chinese lacquer (see 
B. Rowland, ‘Gandhara and Late Antique Art,’ Am. 7. 
Arch., XLVI, 2, 1942, pp. 229-999; Hackin m Ana, 1940, 
Oct.-Nov., pp. 525 599.) 

To the detailed discussion of the plates is prefixed a full 
introduction Se -with the political history of the Greeks 


in Bactria (Tarn's book only reached her after 
her work was ane finished, and, when she refers to him, 
it is generally to iffer), the sehcarath civilisations and 


religions of ihe countries, all as throwing light upon the art. 
For this purpose she figures - farael Digit from Afrasiab, 


north , on whi e published a m 4 
in English (Billet (lzvestivalof the Acad. Hist. Mat. 
93, 1932), bu not find them very helpful. pete 


ude of her ae in interpretation of Vedic and other Indian 
Titerature, h t things t ly 
i ere she scems to me to pu & too earty, 
rtly owing to her unwillingness to believe that the 
Gree "art rare relates could continue long after the fall of 
their kingdoms; but the Kushan coins show many survivals, 
including the alphabet, a ppearing also on paper, F. W. 
Thomas, Am. Or. Soc., 64.1. (1944) 1-9, and there was a 
reinforcement of the classical element throuch lively trade. 
There is an admirable bibliography, indexes, but mo 
rénnéd by way of concession to Western readers. I have 
made a full analysis on the margins of my copy, and this 
may come in useful to other yeaa Since I wrote this, [ 
have received from VORS in wa second copy and 


Society's Lib 
pasted it on to the ty's rary. ects Is Aine 


By J. Bau. 


pina: SP ugred eter ea ry : 
tek Eo Cairo: Govern- 


Press, 1942. 750 milliémes. 


This is the t BO a os eect tas 
many, being, as it is, the result of collaboration by a num 
of beperis ia th the various branches of knowledge which bear 


Dr, Ball was a sapere Ngee spent 
velli and down the country for the ou 
eee Hence he was specially qualified to do thie wees 
one is now before us, for, added to his scientific ability, 
is the fact that only one or two other men can compare 
with the author in intimate wor the of ahaa ere 
: th sown i a 
, whether the desert or plied toa sy of the 
made by the 
a d the — 
of various classical scholars and Eeypeolorats, 
colleague, Mr. G, W. Murray, who has already published 
much material on the same subject. It is he who saw the 
press after the author's death. 
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times even been able to show how y about the weograph wri 

Every writer who has an to say about 

of the co has orange sal sad 

in the fifth eentury a.c. to George of C is beat Ge. 
Dr. Ball rightly considers that, while Herodotus’ distances 


are far from accurate, being generally erated, they 
sai wonderful as a first attempt. That his etort i is a first 


attempt ought to be borne in mind much more than it 1s, 
and allowance made for it in the ju its passed upon the 
rapt It is an appreciation that is only too rarely 


yen to the Father of History. Similarly, as a scientist 

Dr, Ball evinces a great respect for the results of 

his pane eee Ptolemy, seeing the conditions under which 
he worked, tesa is also an interesting account of Strabo's 


Views On geogra 

Concersing F or le Dr. Ball says, * When we reflect on 
the magnitude of the task which Ptolemy had set himself 
to accomplish, and the care he must have had to exercise 


in sifting out information that would be useful to him from 
a mass of vague and often conflicting. reports, we can only 

marvel that his estimations of geographical positions came. 
so near to the truth as they actually did.’ 

Out of the mass of interesting and important information 
the following examples give an idea of the value of the work 
under review. A point that comes out stron ly is that the 
branches of the Nile in the Delta altered often, and very 
greatly, in the course of the period studied. Dr. Ball does 
much to trace their various courses by confronting the state- 
ments of the ancients with the contour map of the Delta. 
This method shows how greatly the Scbennytic branch had 
altered in the four hundred years between the times of the 
description of it by Herodotus and that of Strabo. For 
instance, the contours it us to suppose that by Strabo's 
time the Saitic branch of Herodotus had ceased to function 
in its upper reaches. Herodotus describes it as taking off 
from the Sebennytic arm. But about ome hundred years 
later Scylax docs not mention this Saitic branch, but talks 
of another which was called the Tanitic and took off from 


the Pelusiac arm. ‘Three centuries later again Strabo adds 
the information that the Tanitic was called by some the 
Saitic branch. None of the writers was an ignoramus or a 
liar, but the well-k: aries of rivers. it seem clear 


that soon alter Herodotus’ time the old Saitic branch had 
silted up, while the Tanitic had increased in volume, had 
broken through, and had flowed down the lower two-thirds 
of the old Saitic branch. 

In its turn the Tanitic branch seems to have silted up by 
the second century A.D., for Ptolemy makes no mention 
of it as a stream, but only gives the name and of 
its mouth. Agam, the Pelusiac branch, which had been 
50 important in rg days, is not mentioned by George 
of ited abc eo ath act seven mouths of the Nile. So pre- 

up had taken place by his time, about 
a OR. Today they have all died up except two. 

ae interesting pocce of rset comes to light about 
the history of the Rosetta and Damictta branches. They 
correspond with Herodotus’ } Bolbitine and Bucolic mouths 
eeepectine ys and are the only two which are functioning 

¥. Wet of the seven named by Herodotus these are the 
only two of which he says that they were not natural, but 
excavated. In this case the work of Man has been more 
enduring than that of Nature. 

Prolemy gives particulars of what he calls the * Butic 
River." It aaa west-cast canal connecting all the branches 
ofthe Nile, It was ewidently uite a new work in his time, 
for a statement of Josephus ma that it had not 
been completed by a.p. 70. ia times doubt has 
been cast upon its existence, but now we find that some 

Sa tengo arse earr an ore aie ene 

Pliny says that the mouths of the Nile were named 
cities lying on their courses. But where did Scylax and the 
later writers the name Phatnitic, for no city of that 
name & mentioned by the classical writers? However, in 
a footnote, Mr. G. W. Murray, the editor, states that 
is the single word PAatnis carved on a rock im the eastern 
desert. It would have been done by some soldier on his 
distant lephant country. Te suggest to the still more 

country. It suggests that there was, 
indeed, a cy of that nase we have no information 
shout it, do not even know its site. 
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The map drawn acc to Strabo’s information and 
that according to Sokear 6 make the Bahr Yusuf in Middle 
ypt fall back into the Nile, thus enclosing a large 
tract of land. In this way it formed the island upon which 
Nilopolis was situated. Hitherto this has always been a 
great difficulty, as no such island exists today; the Bahr 
Yusul now running only into the Fayyum, 
The reviewer would t that this ancient state of 
affairs should be taken into account when considering the 
uestion of Lake Moeris. On p. 52 Dr. Ball truly says that 
low level of the Ptolemaic towns in the Fayyum makes it 
impossible that the flood-waters could have stood high 
. h to be returned to Egypt and the reviewer would 
add that this is equally true of the Twelfth Dynasty town at 
Medinet el-Fayyum. Yet, strangely enough, on p. 20 Dr. 
Ball thinks Pe in Herodotus time the Fayyum lake might 
have been h h to Maintain a to-and-fro connexion 
with the Nile. It should be remembered here that the 
Seay ore in the Fayyum had omer to do with 
© Micerts, t was merely a question o irriga hich 
land by a high-level canal from the Nile. pee Ne 

It seems to the reviewer that the work undertaken by 
Amenemhat IT of the Twelfth Dynas heady hen the reclaiming 
of land from the lake, and no doubt the regulating of the 
inflow of water by such a dam as that now at el-Lahun. 

tus would have seen the lake, the water running into 
it from the Bahr Yusuf, the dam regula ting the flow, and 
also the Bahr Yusuf flowing into the Nile; then, knowing 
something of the irrigation problems, it would not be 
difficult for him to have drawn wrong conclusions, At one 
time or another there have been rable water-works 
at the mouth of the Fayyum, for there are still the remains 
of an old silted-up canal contin the line of the Bahr 
Yusuf in the Nile valley northwards yond the Fayyum. 

Herodotus’ description of the ° Fountain of the Sun’ 
at the oracle of Jupiter Ammon also proves to consist of 
inaccurate conclusions drawn from correctly observed fact. 
There are accumulations of salt in the oasis as he says, 
Also in some of the springs the water & warm, and sometimes 
bubbles from the escape of dissolved gas. ‘This state of 
affairs has been claborated by hearsay into the story of the 
spring being lukewarm at dawn, cold at noon, lukewarm 
again at sunset, and boiling at midnight. 

Another valuable outcome of the study is that in carly 
days the sun would actually have shone down to the bottom 
of the wells at Syene. But, owing to the slow change in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, it had ceased to do so by about 
990 8.c, Hence, in leving that it still did so, the classical 
authors prove to have relying on ancient tradition and 
rheot oe observed fact. 

Ptolemy's. map (Pl. II, fa p-. 118) shows the great 
bend of the Nile at Qena, ¥ spe ad ei eet ble ge 
ancient geographers, | indeed was not known with 
accuracy till the end of the nineteenth century. Napoleon's 
map-makers show it incorrectly through having made a 
mistake in a latitude. 

In finishing, it may be mentioned that Dr. Ball noropts 
the view that Ptolemy's Mountains of the Moon repr 
thie snowera Ruwenzori, though of course the intitude 
he gives is much too far south. As one who has done some 
work on early intercourse with Africa, the reviewer. feels 
that the world has been unnecessarily. sceptical as to the 
knowledge which was available to Roman inquirers. But 
of course for such remote places the knowledge was vague, 
not precise, 


It will 
Gauthier’s important stu 


jusgu'd fa mn arabe. 


aps be as Say to call attention here to 
, Les nomes d' Egypte depuis Hérodote 
t might casily escape the notice 


of classical sets being | tblished, as it is, im the Mémoires 
de [institut d'Egypte, tome V, Cairo, 1995. 

G. A. WaAINwRIcHT 
Introduction to Greek Legal Science. Ey G. M. 


CaLnoun, ed. F. pe ZULUETA. 
Clarendon Press, 1 as. 
This little book was: as part of a collective work, 
but the plan had to be abandoned ¢ owing to the death of the 
editor. It was then pro publish it tely, 
though with some « ile iapaniane The: famented 


Pp. vii + 86. Oxford: 
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death of Prof. Calhoun made this 
It was therefore decided to publist 
himself called a ‘rough first draft.” 
attention to the fact that * certain to ae receive only sum- 
mary treatment, and others none at This could hardly 
have been avoided when such a shee sketch was intended 
to cover so wide an area. No one, in fact, will think of 
doubting that the decision to publish the essay was appro- 
priate, in view of its unquestionable lucidity and charm, 
and also of the fact that no other book exists with a similar 
purpose. If I venture to discuss a few points which are 
not wholly acceptable as they stand, I do so because I 
believe that such an essay, however general and however 
short, should be scrutinised with regard to its fundamental 
and controversial issues. Since the importance of the book 
certainly outweighs its slender size, I hope I may be excused 
- seep a ich space than in these times could otherwise 
gran 
Prof. Calhoun is convinced that legal science, though in 
a somewhat different sense from that in which the term is 
wually employed, cessive throughout the whole extent 
of Greek ser it ts his purpose to describe this 
development. He does not touch on the question whether 
the Greeks learned something from the legal codes of the 
East, nor can he show (although he tries to do so) that 
(Greek legal thought before the late fourth ce “ott Bc. Was 
ever distinct from either polincal or philosophical thought, 
or legal pecice ever We ace ica. from non-juridical, chic 
emotional, elements, are told, for instance, that Gree 
8 gore literature before Theophrastus consists almost entirely 
obiter dicta, occurring in various literature of every type; 
but we are not told why this isso, Even though an investi- 
gation on these pa would have been impossible within 
the framework of an ‘* Introduction," some hints as to the 
true nature of Greek legal thought might have helped the 
reader to see the fundamental weues, and to realise more 
clearly that the contribution of the Greeks to the history of 
jurisprudence i is of a very special character, 
The historical survey begins with the age of pare 
Ligariabiet for which our only source is Homer, Hut there 
is no indication in the book that Homer ts also a main 
source for the next period, that of aristocracy; for this 
is only Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns are mentioned. 
involves an artificial delimitation. We read that there 
was ‘a secular and rational tendency * in the earlier period, 
while political and religious influences prevailed later; but 
this is a distinction caused,-not by constitutional develop- 
ments, but by the difference in intellectual and social 
conditions between Tonia and the Greek mainland. As to 
Calhoun's explanation of the themistes as ordinances, * each 
probably yah: with the word thems,’ I can here only 
express my doubts; but I do demur to the statement that 
in aristocracies the themistes were * now often termed 
Heo.” The identification of these two terms distorts, in 
my view, the whole story of the carly development, pena 
Woks tiptoe movement from sacred and arbitrary decisions 
owas thve stata aba ed vost BEF king 
t is surprising to Mun, time again, spea 
of learned jurists and legal training with reference even to 
early times. The description of Dracon as ‘the most 
eminently learned of the aristocratic judiciary ' sounds very 
strange. If Dracon, as a line in the extant republication of 
his law on homicide suggests, found his famous distinction 
between premeditated, unpremeditated, and justifiable 
homicide already in existence, he was even less of a legislator 
than is usually . Itis the traditional or customary 
i which was not the law only of a Drape Pe of the 
ruling clases, even though fostered and 
juisdicsion Of the atcha that prow to nach © Bia p Aas’ 
of ection during the dark centuries. : 
lon, too, is su to have been * well equipped in 
the legal learning his time"; but Calhoun admits that 
‘ his preoccupation with legal matters was ey part of a 
larger interest in political and social problems.’ It 1s on 
account of this very interest that Solon did what oh 
finds curious, namely, determined * the basic trend of legal 
Bom political nad social whey marae insepan le 
from ica social thoughts. Thoun's explanation 
gn three ‘most democratic * achievements Spree 
ak pol. g) is excellent, but it just shows | 


lan also impracticable. 
what the author had 
The editor draws 
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interpretation does not suffice if we wish to understand the 
true meaning of Greek legal thought and action. 

The longest chapter belongs, naturally enough, to 
Athenian democracy. Here Calhoun’s main thesis s that 
Attic law was so brief and simple that knowledge of it was 
general among the citizens. re is undoubtedly some 
truth in this statement; but is it the whole, or even the 
esential, truth? Calhoun asserts that the Athenian heliasts 
were real judges, not jurymen, nor just a section of the 
assembly. It 1s, of course, true that the modern expression 
‘jurymen" is misleading; for the dicasts decided on the 
facts as well as on law and punishment, and there was no 
appeal against their verdict. But the hundreds and 
thousands of men who sat in he one were penn een 
*laymen,” ordinary citizens, and term * judges" is 
equally misleading. They were, in fact, both jurors and 
judges. When Calhoun tells us that between them and the 
members of the assembly were * fundamental differences, in 
formal qualifications, in powers, and in responsibilities,’ 
this can hardly be proved by their oath in which they 
promised to pes in accordance with the laws and decrees, 
and when there was no relevant law, to decide impartially 
‘to the best of my ju mit.’ The latter clause makes it 
clear how much could be left to the free decision of the 
court; there was no ruling when or even whether a law was 
to be applied, and it is due to this fact that the idea of the 
imuxés became so influential, No special qualihcation 
whatsoever was needed for a earn to epee a heliast, 
and the power of the courts was the power of the sovereign 

cople ; aay of the extant forensic speeches make it quite 
clear that they were addressed to the ple of Athens, 
represented by the dicasts. I agree with Calhoun’s third 
point. The members of the courts had special responsi- 

ilities—very much, in fact, as the (Council or any official had 
ibilities ; all of them, however, were equally elected 

by lot from the general body of ordinary citizens. ‘The 
heliasts knew something of the law, just as the councillors 
knew something of government, and the officials something 
of administration. But none of them was ever trained as 
an expert, though they had all been prepared to some 
extent by their attendance at the assembly, and were con- 
tinuously being trained by exercising all their civic duties, 
one of which was sitting in court. The overwhelming 
importance of rhetoric for the forensic speaker, and the 
various methods of appeal to the personal responsibility 
of the jurymen, even though these factors may argely be 
due to the Mediterranean temperament, prove that the 
decisions of the courts were dictated at least as much by 
common sense and emotions as by legal knowledge. If the 
reading of the laws in court was almost unnecessary, as 
Calhoun maintains (eones I am rather doubtful about 
this), it was hardly because the heliasts knew the law so 
well; the man who knew Solon’s laws by heart (Cratinus 
122) was surely an exception, And if the cases in Isaeus 
hes were * beyond the comprehension of the average 
layman," as they certainly were, this also is no sot ore im 
favour of Calhoun's thesis. He admits himself that public 
pinion showed an actual dislike of knowledge of the law. 
This knowledge, in fact, did not go far among the dicasts ; 


but as far as it went, it was encouraged by the simplicty of 
the idea that 


the law—as far asthis went. _ 
Calhoun’s treatment is dominated dea 
definite legal forces were working in all legal activities at 
This leads him to what | believe is an over- 
importance of the diaifefai. While he does 
tion the private arbitrators who were elected 
by a compromise of the two parties, he introduces the 
subject of the public arbitrators by the astonishing phrase: 
‘From the dicastic courts the Athenian uated after 
thirty years of service into the last and highest class in this 
practical school of law.’ Even if taken merely as a mus- 
laced metaphor, the sentence is misleading. The sex- 
agenarians were automatically digitefai in the same sense 
as men between eighteen and fifty-nine were automatically 
liable for military service. ‘The diaifefai were not a board 
of officials or judges; they were a general body, ye 
group from the whole people, liable to be appointed by | 
as arbitrators for special cases. ‘That they were a section 
of the iy ee much like the Council, is confirmed by the 
fact that produced honorary decrees beginning with 
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the formula: Hoke tels Sram tely. We can see in this 
institution an attempt to incorporate mito the legal pro- 
cedure the method of arbitration, which was both natural 
and traditional, and was in fact used quite frequently by 
poate agreement. The chief pur was to relicve the 
arge courts, but any party disatished with the arbitration 
could appeal to the courts. It was a sensible p lure, and 
for several decades during the fourth century seems to have 
been fairly successful, though even that a disputed point. 
But the diaifefai were not a kind of superior judges, and if 
they naturally had more experience than younger men, they 
were not selected for being more learned in the law than 
other citizens. 2 
The new features of the Hellenistic age are well dis- 
played, although Calhoun shares the view, erroneous in my 
elief, that the deification of the eings, and later of the 
Eonpeecas was a legal fiction by which the impact of the 
will of the monarch on city-law was made lighter. Ruler- 
worship was a religious and political phenomenon. It is a 
fact that no Hellenistic ruler, in rag cr his will on a 
nominally autonomous city, did this in his divine ea 
Calhoun concludes his essay with a survey, short t but 
interesting, of legal literature. Perhaps the most important 
fact is mentioned on the last page—that the Greeks dis- 
covered and worked out the doctrine of natural law. 
Victor EvMRENSERG 


The Political Meeting-Places o! the Greeks. Hy 
W. A. McDoxap. . xix-+ 908; pl. 19+ 91 
text fies. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. London: 

As the author says in his preface, ‘ There is still an obvious 
need to collect the scattered publications of the excavated 
remains of public buildings other than temples, to divide 
them into t according to their uses and general plan, 
and to combine this with the further information available 
from ancient literature and inscriptions.” “The maim object 
of this book is to supp ly this need for the ektflenasterion and 
bouleuterion. “The a ological material is sparse. Some 
of the buildings have not been fully investigated; imterpor 
arrangements are often obscure, and chronology vague. 
Few identifications are beyond all dowbt—they are often 
based upon the form of the buildings, which makes it very 
easy to argue in circle. Dr. McDonald faces up to a 
these difficulties, spares no pains to extract usetul evidence, 
and draws his conclusions with caution. 

A historical introduction is followed by brief chapters on 
Minoan Grete, where some of the * theatral areas’ were 
probably used for political deliberations, and on Homeric 
Greece. Ch. IV deals with general assembly places, and 
Ch. VI council chambers; the shorter intervening Ch. V 
with federal | and their mecting-places. In IV and 
VI the evidence & divided into A. literary and epigraphical, 
B. extant remains. tpbatett ra rn the material is 

iven mainly in alphabetical order. ¢ arrangement, 

Pio convenient in some ways, has some awkward results 

too, and is not fully maintained. The division of meeting- 

places according to the kind of body which met there some- 
times seems to clash with the author's main purpose of 
studying architectural Ee The etkiesiasterion of Priene 
is given in Ch. IV; architecturally it would be more at 
home in Ch. VI; whereas the Thersilium, which according 
to the scheme should appear in V, is reserved for VI. The 
segregation of literary and archarcological evidence some- 
times leads to scrappines. However, other methods would 
no doubt have involved other difhculties; and Ch. VII 
(Comparisons and Conclusions) reduces the material to logical 


order. 

Ch. TV. In classical times the agora itself was no longer 
suitable for the general assembly. Dr. McDonald thinks 
that the theatre was used in many cities, and few had a 
special place like the Poyx at Athens. He examines the 
use of the Poyx, the theatre at Athens and the theatre at 
Peiracus as mecting-places in successive periods. We are 
told that Thompson now asugns Period IIT of the Pnyx, 
vou the extant ate and great retaining wall, to the time 
of Lycurgus. 

Ch. V contains litth of architectural interest, and is 
mainly concerned with discussing at what town or in what 
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In Ch. VI at the end of the literary evidence a ial 
section deals with the bowleuterton as a repository for archives, 
Dr. McDonald offers a reasonable solution of the cog 
connected with the use of the fouleuterion and Metroon as 
record offices at en (Why ts wpoot translated * near’ 
on pp. 157 a 60?) ‘The catalogue of remains of possible 
council eters forms a substantial part of the whole 
book: cach is dealt with under thee headings * situation,” 
: description, ** identification and * date." Dr. McDonald 
vigorously defends the Americans’ ciipwar irs sd ae 
bouleuterion at Athens against Picard. A highly in 
but conjectural reconstruction of the bouleuterion at O ae 
by Prof, D. ML. Rnkiue iearvenyrear the aes of the MBlaian: 

Ch, VIT sums up \ ar on Ch. VI, but some nonhex 
material is worked in) wnder the following headi 

A. Situation. The bouleuterion was almost always in or near 


the a; but never in the middle of the o space. 
B, Size. The bouleuterion was not necessarily im Deora 9 Sie 
to the size of the city—contrast Athens and About 


26 * 20 m. was remarkably common for a preiia gana 


city. 
(C. Types of plan. There are a number of long, narrow 
buildings, stoas (two with pro; jectng wines or long halls, 
‘These are comparatively car: iy; tended to be 
abandoned as the theatre-form was adapted to roofed 
buildings. Dr. McDonald gives a reconstruction of the 
Phokikon with a single row of columns and seats at right 
angles to the mam ax (one wonders why detailed gg 
ment of this building is not given in its place in Ch. V 
The squarish or broad, rectangular halls are classified 
according to the arrangement of their interior supports. 
The [] and :*° forms are most important. In the former 
class the Old Bouleuterion at Athens is the oldest example; 
the Thersilium is an enlarged and claborate version. Dr. 
McDonald does ret beliewe, with Leroux, that this scheme 
an tian in. Athens (New) and Miletus are 
the best examples of the :: form. Roofing is discussed 
incidentally on p. 265 and elsewhere, but it is not dealt 
with fully, The sich Is olten a matter of conjecture, 
especially in the older buildings, where it was no doubt 
usually of wood; a rectilinear scheme, following the line 
of the columns in the [] type, was probably more usual 
than curvilinear, at any rate eantil late. There are several 
| of exceptional plan—the bouleuterion of “Thasos, 
for instance, which had interior supports forming a full 


peristyle. 

1). Details of decoration and interior arrangement. 

E: Financing of contiruction and repairs. 

F. uses. In some bouleuieria a stage was added at 
ai late date—the i age aie to make the building 
usable as an 

G. Cults connected with 

H. brietly reconsiers the prot robabity of the identifications, 
and in the table which es from 
eertainty (only four fall in this ii to improbability 
are indicated. A brief general chrono survey would 
ave been helpful, though the table, which is in chrono- 

15 Noubent partly meets the need. In the dimensions 
23 gives in this table, and on which his classification 
(' broad? Trane, * narrow") is based, the author seems 
to me not quite consistent. The dimensions are yateentl 
cee er ee council proper, Be nie Sone 
(often of course this is the whole building). 
cases—Athens (Old), Delos ( ion), 
they include a vestibule or other subsidiary rooms. Only 
in one case, however, is the classification affected—the Old 
Bouleuterton at Athens. 

In Appendix II Dr. McDonald with caution sapports 
Thompean’s view that Swedrios and Boulaerion AL 
are synonymous. 

The are given as plates at the end; the photos, 
which are all the author's own, and concentrate on the les 
familiar monuments, as figures in the text. More justice 
could have been done to the photos by reversing this 
arrangement. 

One can sympathise with the difficulty of af peng and 
Spamomiae ra? mentioned in the preface; Phocicon * 

. *(Caulenians * should bet Gauloniaas * Hyamo- 
* should be ee fore 
ae is very much to be that Dr. McDonald will find 
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equally thorough and valuable 
t types of public parse The 
from a Ph.D. dissertati 
Robinson. 


opportunity to prodave 
stucies of other om 
present work develo 


under Professor D. M. 


R. E. W. 

Papers, Revised and Reprinted By 
aie Cooper. Pp. xi-+ 2397. New York: Cornell 
University Pres. London: Humphrey Milford, 


1 bd. 
This Caluable book contains the collected articles and 
reviews of Prof. Lane Cooper, which, with one exception, 
are dated between 1916 and 19938. ey are now re- 
published * where they can give support to one another,” 
after some revision omission. While ie Unies of abe 
Is ex Appethest mi the papers are bound together by 
ol pu “To the casual reader it may seem that 
relation of some egrted aegis prance © name of 
“ Aristotelian " may be slight. If the charge is pushed, I 
can only say that my debt to Aristotle as a critic and a 
thinker is evident to me in every one of them, and that, 
while the mention of his name in one or two of them may 
look incidental, not one of then them would have taken its shape, 
or had its spirit, if my. preoce og oe with this author, and 
cially with his AAgtoric and had not been intense." 
i the papers primarily concerned with Aristotle, some 
points are dwelt upon with special emphasis. The first of 
these is the permanent value and Euclidean correctness of 
the main theory of the Poetics. But the treatise must be 
read in conjunction with the Rheforic, and the author several 
times quotes this sentence from Bywater: * He tells one, in 
fact, how to construct a good play and a good epic, just as 
= Barret rey alg nat gk won peemr asd et - 
On the other hand, the view that Ou Man Se 
Aristotle's general philosophy is el in order to under- 
stand what he says about the drama is dismissed as untrue, 
(One would like to know the exact wording of the 
nouncement of Goethe referred to by Butcher. Sut ly it 
is true that the critic requires some msight into Aristotle's 
eral nga hy.) Prof. Lane Cooper's is wide, 
box celica 5 ee 
telian iauks ingeneral, To the philosophers he points 
out shat the Posts can teach them something about Aris: Acceotie 
as a man; and the reviews in this volume show | 
interest in his life and personality. The statement of 
Murray that in Aristotle’s day “the only living form of 


drama was the New Comedy is very scholars, als, 
chronological grounds. To "the cl: 
there is a word of warning, conve sgihace intteperestgory 


Croiet: ‘OF late, certain schiclare: 
natural reaction against the former spall peg pre 
to the Poetics, have seemed to take pleasure in depreciating 
the work.” As Prof. Lane Cooper has said elsewhere, it 
has not been underrated Se a eaten tine 
the best scholars, Butcher's edition is arraigned as 
responsible for much loose about the Poetics, | 
for its disregard of the Rhetoric. ts faults are seen, for 
instance, in the chapter entitled * the Ideal Tragic . 
for Aristotle says nothing in the text about any single 
character dominating the action of a play. anes cite 
perhaps add that * ideal * is likewise a present from 
The: and interest of these papers, and the precision 
froma th coo cherie! oF teks tea te publication 
rom the ga ivion separate pu 
peach te articles.’ Among the books reviewed are 
Tews Arisioilz, H. W. Smyth's Hath hap oe Tragedy, Stocks’s 
Aristotelianion, Gudeman’'s edition the Fortics, and 
ee eek The Mak We Xevoe Lane 
SS ee One Gor ht after that cocktail 





sible tage ae puts | the book with 
dmiration fo author's command of detail. and for the 
od taste whist is bison characteristic. 

On ing such a survey of work of two or more 
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version of the Eics, or possibly one earlier than cither, 
(1) Jaeger has proved that there is a considerable difference, 
amounting to contrast, between the views expresed by 
Aristotle at different stage; on the method of Ethics. Is 
there no trace of some corresponding change in the sphere 
of moines? ‘The degree of independence which Aristotle 
allows to poetry seems to be more consonant with his later 
point of wew; it is significant that the State is so much left 
out of account, and that little is said about the rdle of poets 
in the general scheme of education. (2) The important 
notion of wpocipems is common to both versions of the 
Evlics and to the Poetics. The passages from the two Ethics 
have been closely compared, for other cs, by Walzer 
in his book on the Magna Moralia. The use of the word 
im the Poetics should be closely scrutinised from the same 
point of view. And if the carole of the logical works 
were more certain, it would be profitable to rate similar 
questions about the relation between the Analytics and the 


wehhes 

The use of the term weno in Plato has been much dis- 
cussed, not without result, during the years when these 
studies by Prof, Lane Cooper were written. Here also 
there is still much scope for research with a chronological 
erlene In Plato the term is sometimes, but not always, 
inked up with the belief in separate Ideas. What can be 
said in this connexion of its use in Aristotle ? 

Again, it seems unlikely that Arabic learning has yet 
made its last contribution to the study of the Povtics. In the 
past, this matter has been viewed too much in the light of 
mere textual criticmm. It is a fact that new discoveries 
of importance to the history of Greek 2 ragromteae and 
medicine are still constantly being made from Arabic 
sources. ‘The second volume of the Plato Arabus, which has 
begun to appear under the editorship of Walzer, contains a 
summary by Alfarabi of a work on the Platonic Dialogues 
by some unknown Greek author prior to the Neo-Platonsts, 
A similar work showing ancient opinion about the place of 
the Rhetoric and Poetics m Aristotle's system might be of little 
assistance in determining the text, but would be very 
welcome and interesting. Those who, before the war, 
worked on mediaeval in versions of Aristotle, were 
always conscious of breaking new ground. It not absurd 
to hope that new evidence b on the interpretation, 
if not the text, of the Poetics may still emerge from the 
reduced libraries of the Continent. ' 


The Psychology of Aristotle (Columbia Studies in 
Philosophy, 1). ByC.Suvre. Pp. 148. New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1941. 135. be. 

In expounding the psychology of Aristotle, you. may 
catalogue the various psychical powers which he attributes 
to the mature human being; or you may follow the life- 
history of an individual from the time of conception, showin 
how various powers are acquired in order; this method 
will equally well show the gel 8 and interrelation of those 

ers, and it has the merit of being Aristotle's own. Mir. 

Shute’s esay is an exposition of thi t Four-fifths of 

it are oak a description, with plentiful and accurate 

reference to the text of Aristotle, of * what goes on in the 
life history of an individual.' There is no criticism of 

i . nor argument on problems of interpretation. 

The key-note of the exsay is | aps the word ° emviron- 
ment.’ Mir. Shute describes his maim purpose as follows : 
* the theme of the importance of the organism's environment, 
which is suggested in the opening chapters on development, 
swells to complete dominance of the entire field, so that 
behaviour is seen to be interpreted (qu. by Anstotle, or by 
Shute?) entirely in terms of interaction between the organ- 
ism and the environing world.’ 1 am not sure that I under- 
stand what axe the author here announces his intention of 
rrinding, but I will criticise the plan as it appears to me. 
Mr. Shute is cither merely saying * Aristotle recognised the 
importance of environment’ (which seems to invite the 
reply, * I hope he did "), or he is saddling him with a definite 
theory that all* behaviour * is determined by environment— 
a theory which is foreign to him, and could not have been 
suggested by : me in the science of the fourth century 


. . does, indeed, seck for a single pattern of * be- 
haviour’ which may comprehend everything, from the 
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crude movement of the simplest animals to the deliberate 
choice of human beings. Bat it is not clear that he rewards 
even the movements of animals and children as determined 
by environment; and in any case one form of * behaviour " 
is singled out, in the Etfecs, for special treatment—the 
actions done from tpoaipens by rational men. Now it 
cannot be maintained that the treatment he there gives is 
either clear or complete; but most of the criticism ! 
on this discussion is irrelevant, because if assumes that Aristotle 
was confronted by the alternative theores of determinism and free 
olf; and that assumption is faulty. The whole question 
is very well examined im Loening's work, Die Ztrechnungslehre 
des Aristoteles. It comes to this. According to Aristotle a 
man's character largely depends on what i called his 
eayTacia of the Good; for, once this has been formed and 
fixed, nothing remains but the choice of means, The gartecia 
itself is to a large extent determined the individual's 
innate capacities and his environment, if that is taken to 
include the Hieudés he receives from his parents and teachers. 
But the word * determined * here corresponds to nothing in 
the Greek; if we take it to mean ‘ formulate,” then for 
Aristotle it ts always reason which formulates the end blindly 
pointed out by desire. (On this point, all commentators 

ve been led astray by the German scholar Walter, who 
was the first to argue that the end is not only found, but 
Jormulated by tmGupla and Spey; which is nonsense, since 
the irrational faculties cannot jusge:) In describing how 
a povrocia is first formed by the joint operation of these 
faculties, Aristotle sametimes employs such phrases as ig’ 
Tully, dpyt) tav wpdkeaw, ctc.; these arouse in the modern 
mind some expectation of a Free-Will theory, and we 
wonder how Aristotle is going to find room for it, The 
truth is that he has no conception of such a theory, or of a 
world in which events are absolutely determined by causal 
laws. In the modern dispute, neither of the two parties 
can take shelter behind him. 

The book, then, if I understand it pgne’y: suffers from 
this fault in its main plan. Otherwise there is some good 
stuff, marred occasionally by verbiage. ‘Function’ is 
doubtless an indispensable word, and the idea is Greek; 
it would be unkind to exclude * behaviour * and * stimulus *; 
but ‘environmental context" can hardly be read without 
a shudder (what, indeed, can it mean execpt * environ- 
mental environment "?), and the thought that * sensing is 
instrumental to the stimulation of appetence * seems to call 
for a simpler and more elegant dress. ‘This vagueness in 
terminology seems to me at many points to have affected 
the thought and substance of the essay. | 

D. J. AuLan 


The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 

World. In three volumes. By M. Rosrovtzerr. 

. wxiv-+ 19779; Pl. ti2+ 11 text figs. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1941. ren | . 

This book is of a standard of scholarship which can be 
attained in our own time only by a select few. Neverthe- 
bess the reviewer felt, and others will feel, disappointed in 
reading it, a qualified disappointment comparable to that 
of an earlier generation when Theodor Mommsen published 
the fifth volume of his History of Rome. A standard-bearer of 
new ideas and methods had changed over from a grand 
assault, which even had political repercussions, to a pains- 
taking cffort to win new foundations. Faust, the master, 
had left Helen of ‘Troy to win new lands from the immeasur- 
able sea. The soul of the earlier work, it is true, lived on 
in the new achievements, but only to be felt underground by 
sympathetic spirits. It is truly remarkable that the con- 
temporary historian who is nearest to Mommsen in character 
and methods has * the master’s way again. For Prof. 
Rostovtecff this similarly meant a return to the research 
outlook of his youth. 

The new book therefore differs from the author's rousing 
publications issued since he became an exile, and i nearer, 
although superior, to the elaborate monographs which 
brought the young Russian scholar his first international 
distinction. ‘The social and economic opinions, as stimu- 
lating as they are open to attack, which characterised the 
author's refugee pernnod, his Platonist belief that civilisation 
can only be created and maintained by a omall upper class 
which remains continuously endangered by barbaric mass 

K 
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movements, have been relegated to the place of a mere 

r round current. A cooler and juster judgment in 
special questions i the vence of this shift of emphasis ; 
but it is to be regretted that Prof. Rostovtzeff has not tried 
to find a new common denominator to keep his book to- 
gether, and has not made use for this purpose of the certain 
and generally acknowledged results of modern agar 
economics and philosophy of history. Large parts of the 
present work could have been published as specialist books 
under separate titles. But nevertheless, another analogy 
to Mommsen's fifth volume is that this work, while acierd 
not as stimulating as carlicr publications, will probably 
be of much longer use as a balanced and very often irrefutable 
survey of our knowledge. | 

The Preface merits special notice, because in it the author 
outlines his reasons, a frank mon satis haben, for excluding 
certain regions (maint hare Carthage, the ‘ Barbarians 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, China, India, Parthia, Southern 
Arabia, Nubia, and Meroe) from full treatment. Prof. 
Rostovtzeff then expresses his intention of writing neither a 
social and economic survey mor an essay on ancient 
economics and sociology, but a purely historical work. 
But is this not a contradiction in terms? Can history be 
written without clear decision of an author on all 
points of general philosophy of history, soci 
economics which have a bearing on his subject? 

The author's apology that research poered after the 
middle of 1938 was not fully used by him should not be 
taken too literally, As far as the reviewer's own publica- 
tions for these years are concerned, there can be no one who 
ha them more carefully. The plates contain much 
that was unpublished or difficult of access. It is to be 
regretted that the collections are not always indicated, 
especially where coins are shown. Occasionally posthu- 
mous coin portraits are selected without indication (pl. 
XVIII, 3. 8, 10); pl. VIL, 10 gives what is probably the 

trait of Demetrius IT, the son of Demetrius I of Indo- 


, and 


Chapter T provides a political survey beginning with the 
wars of succession after Alexander's death down to the 
balance of power of the consolidated Hellenistic monarchies 
and their decay, I differ from the author in the emphasis 
he lays on the influence of Hieronymus of Cardia on our 
literary tradition (p. 2). He under-cstimates, I believe, the 
aeseawrnger f of a Gonatas (p- 11 f.) and the 
character of Ptolemy VWI (p. 69). To offer a few factual 
corrections, Cassander’s succeeding sons were three, 
Philip IV, Antipater and / 


Alexander V, not two as the 
author indicates (p. 19), and there were three, not two, 
campaigns of Antiochus IV to Egypt (ALB. Suppl, art. 
* Romanos,’ 6 p. 67). fully agree with the apprassal 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes after Ipsus (pp. 16 f.), the recogni- 
tion of s8o B.C. a5 2 burning point of history (p. aa) an of 
Rome's inferiority complex in coals. with the East (p. 52), 
and the elucidation of the policy of Antiochus IV 3 ay 
and the consequences of Rome's Eastern policy (pp. 70 1.). 
Here, however, the healing forces latent in Hellenistic 
society, which were neutralised by Roman interference, were 
stronger, in my opinion, than Prof. Rostovtaeff assumes. 

Chapter II gives a short survey of Greek and Persian 
social and economic history before Alexander the Great, 
and is, it must be confessed, the weakest part of the whole 
book. Evidence from the times of Alexander and those 
after his death, especially certain 7 of the Pseudo- 
Aristotelian Economics, the Petosrs tomb, and the kettle 
of Gundestrup, is ey used to illustrate an earlier and 
very different social and economic omega Furthermore, 
the Diitmmos docs not copy the Zeus of Phidias (P 
nr. 9). Whether, too, dies of Athenian tetradrachms of a 
normal were actually used in pre-Hellenistic Egypt 
for coin issues remains conjectural until the sequence of 
Athenian dies can ke established (pp. B8f, 1926, 1692). 
On the other hand, the author's asscument of the deteriora- 
tion in Greek economic life during the Peloponnesian War 
and the Fourth Century (pp. 99 f.) is indeed excellent. ‘The 
improvement of native craftsmanship outside Greece was 
detrimental to Greek export trade, until a political explosion 

uced a more favourable trade balance 


produced : : 
Chapter II], on the social and economic world of 
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Alexander and his immediate successors, gives a distinguished 


survey of the dynamic changes of this earliest Hellenistic 

iod. It suffers, however, from the use of antiquated 
economic theories, Surely it cannot now be denied, in the 
face of the well-known definitions of the term * inflation ' 
by Lord Keynes and other contemporary economists, that 
there was inflation under Alexander the Great (p. 165), 
and intentionally to neglect the use of prices and other 
statistical data (pp. 126, 191, 236, 291, 597, 1469, 1488, 
1494) to establish economic trends of international magni- 
tude is to ignore an acknowledged method of present-day 
general economic history. Thirty years ago Prof. G. Glotz 
was the first to make use of this statistical approach in 
Hellenistic history; for he realised that the economic links 
between the Hellenistic countries around the Eastern 
Mediterrancan Sea were at least as close as those between 
the European States of the cighteenth century, in which 
field of research this statistical method had long been 
proved invaluable, Improvernents in the figures are their 
interpretation are a different matter, and here Prof. 
Rostovtzelf’s opinions are noteworthy, although not always 


convincing. 
Chapter IV’ forms Sefotepayes oe separate book on the 
middle period of Hellenism; Chapters V (* Roman Inter- 


vention, VI ("Roman Protectorate and the Beginnings 


ef Roman Domination") and VII (* Roman Domination ’) 
are shorter. Much progress is seen here, although ate 
5 an 


+ ior problems require further discussion. L 
gypt were not as far apart as the author (p. 191, but not 
p. 994) thinks, but were both strongly influenced by the 
eCOROMLC ae pe same chndbsseiase’ ia The Coan 
tax system of Spll.*, nr. ooo, goes back, in my opimion, to 
the period of maic rule over the island, and should 
not be treated gh al! from Ptolemaic economy (p. 241). 
The reason for the roe pmbaney to Rome in esa 
Was, In My Opinion, Mvalry wilh Cartha lage, against Whit: 
state a new eTeaaes may have appeared useful in Alexandria 
after Pyrrhus's defeat in Sicily (p. 995, 1414). Seleucid 
copper coins, in great quantity, are presery ont Se 
Masson coins from Afghanistan and North-western India 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, which for a somewhat 
stronger Seleucid influence im Nort India than the 
author (p46, 14.30) ests, as do the bullae of Hellenistic 
type which have recently been found near Benares ( journ. 
Numism. Soc. af India, 1941, III, 2, 73f.). The masterly 
treatment in these chapters of the different classes of the 
Hellenistic Feeuatont and their social clashes is especially 

Chapter VITI could again have been aeons separately. 
What was new in the Hellenistic Age is bere described ae 
as possible, independently of its regional background. This 
Hellenism are treated in full in this ‘Summary and Epi- 
i Ae [refer to the questions of the unity of the Hellenistic 
World, the social antagonism of the Greeks and natives in 
the East, and the class struggle among the Greeks of the 
mother coun dtd 2 their saaghonce ¢3 on ce a 
economic of population and capital, sources 
wealth ak [ee exploitation, and on industry, trade, and 
banking. It is impossible here to discuss details, but again 
it is regrettable that the author has not tried to establish 
something like a systematic pattern of Hellenistic social 
and economic life fram the more certain of his facts, which 
he marshals so well in their immediate historical con- 
nexions. 

I am, in spite of certain misgivings, well satished to have 
this book exactly as the author thought fit to publish it. 
It is no mean achievement. But may | be allowed to 
conclude with a prayer to the author, whose work and per- 
sonality, I must confess, have in no little measure inspired 
my own development, that his Social amd Economic Fiistory 


of the Roman re—a new edition is announced on the dust- 
cover—will not be assimilated to the new model, 


F. M. HetcheLHem 


Dominatior J. Day. Pp. xii+ 300. New York: 
Columbia University Press, bir a a3. Gd. 

A pupil of the master Rostovtzetf publishes here his first 

book, and the way in which this monograph surveys the 
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economic history of Athens from the death of Alexander 
the Great to the fifth century a.p. does honour to both 
teacher and pupil. Athens had been the  Sraserigs port of 


the Mediterranean Sea dunng the filth and fourth centuries 
Bc. A new inscri (B. H., Hill-B. D. Merritt, Hesperia, 
ig44, MITT, 1 £.), the economic importance of which has not 


been fully realised by its distinguished editors, proves even 
that ships’ papers were legally prescribed for the transport 
of the fear agi of the allies in Periclean Athens. After 
er the city settles down to reap financial benefits 
ang its great past, and to make a living out of its religious 
festivals, its institutes of education and learning, its export 
of antiquities and copies of art, and its attraction to sight- 
seers, A mal economic revival d the sec 
century B.C., sad the revival of the Greek East under Nero 
and from Hadrian onwards which prepared the way for the 
survival of Eastern Roman civilisation, had only temporary 
effect. Earlier reviews have rightly pointed to occasional 
shortcomings of the young author in his treatment of 
epigraphic, numismatic and statistical questions, and in his 
in ctation of financial operations. But such lapses do 
etract from the usefulness of his book. We can safely 
“t that it will be widely used and that future editions 
le the author to make amends 





ex 
ill follow which will enab! 


where necessary. 
F. M. HetcHelHem 


The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes. By W. K. 
Prrcuetr. Pp. 39. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1 

The aural’ author of this little treatwe has, with 
admirable restraint, written a purely eererwien study, 
deliberately omitting any inquiry into torical back- 
ground, or the meaning and consequences, of the creation 
of the five post-Kleisthenean tribes. His purpose was to 
list as fully as possible the demes which are known to have 
been assigned to the new tribes, and eventually transferred 
from the earlier to the later ones. The importance of of such 
an investigation is obvious, but is better appraised when one 
perenne that the assignment of the demes to the tubes 

many a landmark in the chronology of Hellenistic 
Ries (ond (on which Dr. Pritchett is an authority), the recon- 
struction of the tribal cycles being considerably facilitated 
by the discoveries of the American scholar. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the indebtedness under 
which Dr. Pritchett has placed students of Hellenistic 
history by giving one or two examples of the results which 
be has arrived at, or which his dissertation enables us to 
reach! For instance, by disproving Kirchner’s assignment 
of the deme of Ankyle B to Demetrios (II), and recurs it 
to its original tribe Aigeis (IV), Dr. Pritchett is able to date 
the archonship of Archelaos, in complete a t with 
the requirements of the fex Ferguson, to 2292/1 #.c. (pp. 8, 
1-11). Such a dating admirably suits all the historical 
data otherwise availab h ecithcey eabbeeactape. one 

the first years after ms recovery oO 
(229 u.c.) and her liberation from Macedon (cf. Ex. class., 

), PP- 147-9: Dinsmoor, List 1999, pp. 161-2; Pritchett- 
Chron. Hell, Ath, 1940, p. 101). 
Te another section of his treatise, Dr. Pritchett elaborately 


ar ly argues for dating to 224/ nc. the creation 
Pleas the new be Ronen . at the rs, and 


he fcc (b. 23). 23). suggested date suppa 


in its turn confirmed by, a of Plutareh eh (Aa 
H Fine, APA 1 i Aeoate 
$3 of Fine, A7PR is on the canis that Pisarch therto Aratus's 


drew; ¢ Fe Re coco 1937, p. 75, ad foc.—that 
Furcal Tee ale 
fac to his a as ightly as a 
biased ex tion, irrelevant to the chronology of the 
account. Re oiaiens ot we ede that Ptolemais was 
os at ee end of 224/3, its creation must have been 
ple of Athens some time in the 

Sao ne the yest aaslk Non Now, it a from. Plutarch's 

paca that it Was pre at t time—iv., during 





t Chapters I and IT, on the * Macedonian ' tribes and 


Ptolemas respectively, are ted from AJPA for 
1940 and 1942; and ¢f. MONS Th Tod, PS 1942, LXII, p. 61. 
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winter 225/4 8.c.—that seats then otpamydés airroxpdruap 
of the 4 for help from Athens, 
It is therefore only ae le to surmise at, in order to 
stress emphatically their refusal to support the wil - 
the League, and to er Rey both their policy of 
servience to the pea Ha rpt and their rillnd iad 
neutrality towards his Spartan ag dan the sep leaders 
advocated the creation of the new tribe—and they carried 
the day. It was meant to secure Ptolemy's help agaist 
any posible counter-offensive on the part of Ant onus 
Deson (though the Athenians had already ent 
iations with him in the summer of 226 n.c.; of Fine 

AJFPA 1940, pp. 143-4, and the bibliography quot 

1937, Pp. 318, n. 9), and represented an indirect couniecank 
to the divine honours once bestowed upon the ancestors 
of the new supporter of Aratus. 

Admittedly, this is nothing but a conjecture. None the 
less I cannot help feeling that it gives a mew flavour to the 
passage of Plutarch referred to above, and that the latter's 
value is thereby enhanced. Such an assumption 
at any rate to show the relevance of Dr. Pritchett’s masterly 
disertation to any historical study of saa vei 





Studies in Honour 
Various Conxtrrmu- 


The Greek Political 
of William Kelly Prentice. 


Tors. Po. =x+ 252; pl. 1+9 ma Princeton: 
University Press. i ndon: H Humphrey Mil Milford, 1941. 
rs. Ge, 

The t book was conceived as a Festschrift whose 


chapters should be * planned about a central theme "—viz., 
dies istory of the political Eeory and eee Ld Greece as 
ttern for our time, in order to he cause of 
coca Sgr and to amote the eal of Classical 
esays of which the volume consists were 
Evipaaie alien under he impact of pre-war ideologies, 
but with a view to resisting them, and testify to a genuine 
and courageous belief in the principles of freedom and 
democracy—in the essence of which one of the authors 
contends that even Plato and Aristotle * fundamentally 
believed " Ap. - 193). None the less, totalitarianism, with its 
ugly a racialism, blood-theory, etc., looms largely 
upon writers’ horizon, and has unfortunately left its 
marks upon their enays. ‘Mr. Pratt sy aged maintains, for 
that ‘neither environmental determinism nor 
racial Sayer a nor even a combination of the two 


Beats a revee adequate explanation of the (sreck 
ence" (p. 9), but the force of his a t is con- 
erapy Veet by his admission a few lines after thiat 


2 the f factors of race and environment are very sir beet ery 
(pp. 9-10), and that historical writing can benefit from a 
know of them, as though determinism—whatever its 
blend—were not the most dangerous obstacle to the proper 
understanding of history. The same perilous submission 
to totalitarianism as a principle of know and a method 
of research is evident in Mr. Reinmuth's assumption that 
in Greece * blood was the i basis of culture and 
hence of citizenship" (p. 111), fr. Wallace's remarks 
pid seen economy iP. 160), and in Mr. Oates's apology 
for Plato and Aristotle against the charge of = 
(pp. 193, 212-19; of. 7 


1941, 
LD eye the story of ancient Greece is here olten enlivened 
a more frequently obscured, by party ag etetedl eae a 
reminiscences of Phi a deate Liat cise me ncabb ied tye 
eae see Come on. For every subject @ trea 
ly et atu ticully, or geographically, not “pe 
the framework of a wholesome historical narrative and as 
part of a continuous process; in other words, without ever 
insta the interplay of the forces at stake. Hence, 
ly, several tedious overlappings. st Preserse the 
story of cisistratus is twice, first in chapter on the 
constitutional development of Athens (pp. go-1) (which, 
incidentally, _ betrays an almost blind faith in the accuracy 
and creci r of the Ath, Pal, even for the early history of 
Attica prior to Solon’s archonship), and secondly in on 
chapter on Tyranny (pp. 87-9), where the account, c 
inserted after the esays on Athens, thé Deiat: Lewus Bad 
Ser ns PROUR. BETO Ss Oe: A CRE no reference 
therefore being made to later tyrants—+.g., Jason and 


the sehr is of *statiem" 


Lal 
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Alexander of Pherai; though, so far as the Peloponnesian 
tyrants of the third casted Sept concerned, some of the 
teenie is covered by Prof. Fine's excellent chapter on the 
. And, when all allowance is made for freedom 
of opinion, the general reader to whom this book with no 
Greek is chiefly dedicated will probably be puzzled as he 
comes across different explanations of the same events 
oa .2., the origin of the Spartan dual monarchy—pp. 19 and 
r the consequences of the Roman invasion of Greece— 
Se aid 146; and cf. J. W. Swain, Am. Hist. Ae. 1942, 
UL, p. 2b). 

The thread of continuity is thus broken—and the story 
ete the fourth century 8. eee be altogether omitted. The 
chapter on Sparta surveys he political and constitutional 
history from * Lycurgus until the Roman conquest, but 
the Fig: oa asngn aie tee is dwelt upon only in the essay 
on the e story of the Peloponnesian war 1s 
aie ceparately, and at an earlier stage, in the chapter 
on the League, Similarly the rivalries between 
Cleomenes and Aratus or between Nabis and Philopoemen 
are dealt with before the reader is told what the Achaean 
Confederacy and the Kingdom of Macedon stood for, and 
why they were opposed to the social revolution. 

Save for Prof. Meritt's masterly essay on fifth-century 
Athens—which rests not only on recent epigraphical 
discoveries, but also on sound historical judgment (cf. 
Class. Phal. 1949, XXXVI, p. 299), and proves once more 
that that epigraphy must be instrumental in writing history but 

a substitute for it—the reader will on the whole 
be more appreciative of the chapters on the Hellenistic Age. 
Here the authors’ task was casier. The structural simi- 
larities of the states of the Successors sdmit of typological 
weitanip with far more satisfactory results than does the 

ery? & of classical Greece. ‘The analogy between classical 
ellenistic peninsular Greece is, however, closer than 

it Ee from the present book. Neither history can be 
joa Ted ee pounded if it is measured by the yardstick of 
nation unity and made dependent on the welding of a 
nation into a whole. Hf, as the authors of this book seem 
to suppose, the political = jence of Greece is found 
wanting because no national unity was ever achieved— 
either from within by way of Bsipereadions or federalism, or 
from without by the sheer force of the I of Macedon— 
then the reader is misled into believi ut the story of 
Greece is nothing but the story of a failure. Were things 
hopied at ary a slightly different angle, and if a new 
were attempted, it would prove easier to bring 

hana the sane of Greece, and * to provide understanding 


of the 7 * by means of a * historical inquiry into the 
seat nt). It is merely with a view to reaching that’ 
egentt 


in a more satefactory way, and to improving 
the present book for the eventual new edition which it 
op har eserves, that I append the following remarks on points 


of 
P. 12: Plato himself (Menex., 249: e-4b; . bet. g25b 
‘cs that Socrates was not sentenced tee * bs jebavel 
democracy acting in a spirit of recrimination. mM "P. 62 > It 
is reasonably certain that Tyrtaeus did nol come ‘from 
Athens.” P. 99: es may have * stood for the 
self-government and self-sufficiency of the city-state,’ but 
he was none the less the only Greek who consciously pre- 
pared and strove for a tery of Greek regional states, not 
merely of cables th voiding the dangers both of 
particularism and foreign intervention. P. 102: The 
evidence for the working of the Actolian League in 967/6 


ae ( Schweigert, 1939, WIII, 5 ff.) might 
ay usefully t Hes P Lit: {iso 


Socrates mat 
"nade fi ia la eabetes bre mankind by considering the 
; Rae and of leacer- 
ship i in 7 Panhellenic ectina* 120: Mr. Gomme (C.R, 
LVI, 1943) P- 46) has already commented on the state- 
ment that ‘men .. . like Lysander and is were 
recognised as gods by their own cities ' (and g. re oe 
Riv. Fil. N. “a ne XVIII, pp. 9-10, 
AFPh aye ewe Ls p- 295). s ne Be 
ona Seige ta "Ss Tecovery om the 
renee B.C. (Professor Finc | 


munis opinio for the date of the Dakin of Peithidemos: 


| of Tarn, CR. 1942, rp eae Cormack, JHS 1941, Ase i, 


oodward, id. 1442, p. is nothing but a conjecture (cf. 


Dinsmoor, Ath. Arch, List, 1939, . 56-8) : the fact was 
ees Date 281 meee ee preiee Sone le ess 
Ww! 28t/o all, Ath. 1940, p. 93 P. 145: 
The nodes of Perseus’s death | tec B.C. was challenged 
by Beloch (ef. 7 PA 1942, p. 140). 165: Dsee no evidence 
for holding that ‘ detfication of the ruler . . . had been 
employed as a political device to legalise absolutsm even 
before the time of Alexander." tion of heroes and 
supermen like Heracles had nothing to do with politics. 
Pp. 179 ff.: Mr. Magie’s very full discussion of the political 
status of the cities of Asia Minor resis on the assumption, 
which no one denies, that they were ‘ free and 1 oy 
but evades the real issue at stake, formally and /egally the 
only essen papa though of no great Aistorical relevance— 
namely; whether they were forereign states. (Ca: the sharp 
discrimination ‘between the legal status . the 
seoaree « de facto,’ see Rostovtzeff, Hell. Age, itl, 1343, 
n, 15, a n. 25, in my opinion not “fut ey an, 
FRS 1941, fi, XA, p- 167.) Now, in oes of the author's 

arguments and his effort to identif ependence and 
sovereignty, I feel the evidence he hres and the Serre 
analogy’ of the Communes of the Middle. 
Communes, at any rate—(¢ (g- J ones, Greek City, 14 P 3: 
1 ie Salvatorell A Concise eal of ay ihn wnties 
204 ff.) suffice to disprove the theo 5 
the cities within any of the Hellenistic owe the 
exception, of course, of such cities as Seleucia in Pieria, 
for instance, since the summer of 109 8.c. (cf, E. Bikerman, 
Re. Phil. 1939, LXV, p. 948), whose sovercignty wis 
egrcba granted and off by the monarchs 

ana 

Por That Aristotle * probably left Macedon before 
the death of Philip’ is both unhi ely and not proven | fy. 
W. Jaeger, Aristofile, Italian translation, 1935, PE PP. see 
Pp. 192, 239: The reference to Sir Ernest 
a fortunate anticipation which eventually came a 

P, TREVES 







y re 


Political ees in Ancient Greece. By E. BALoon, 
with the collaboration of F. M. HercHecaem. 


mike re 134. Joh en Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity icone 1945. 
The subject nal topical. And the authors 


have dealt with it fairly an Vaccuraicly. They have studi- 
ously “taken care... mot to interpret the evidence 
sone ria oH the light of igi a hey ba (p. =¥)s 
th ere a ere (#.£-5 4 ve Inten- 
tionally hinted at some striking modern analogies, and they 
have collected a notable amount of evidence, to which they 
have added full references to the labours of modern scholars. 
It is questionable, however, whether they have completely 
succeeded in their task, ee wis twofold, Their ain was 
to determine * the Ig pay ul (p. 105, n. ror) of the 
refugee problem in ancient reece from ¢. 600 to ¢. 300 B.C., 
and to give a historical survey of it, covering both the 
reasons for the existence of a refugee problem, and the ways 
devised by the Greek city-states—chietly Athens, for Sparta 
is hardly mentioned—to cope with it and, when ei 
to solve it. But the treatise as a whole is by the 
lack of a correct definition of the word * refugee,’ though 
Equine Sree et he Se incapab of precise 


nption 

The Greek term euyés, and its English rendering, indicate 
a manifold juridical status, which the authors deal with 
simultancously, to the detriment of legal correctness and 
clearness of treatment. They share in the communis opinio 
presented in Kahrstedt's Stastigebiet und Stactrange~ 





ignore) that there was a double & | 
* there was a ca the logal meaning’ of trvos betwee 
Draco and Aristotle’ " (p. 91, n. 22; ¢f. p. Go, n, 236, and 
an o> the same word meaning both outlawry and (tempor- 
privation of civic rights. Furthermore, they claim— 
tight both both aaa of atimei can, im loose f ram 
] were many more usgees 

who were neither > gpl oe nor afimei, as the authors them- 
selves do not fail to record; for instance, the victims of 
ostracem (the orem of which, incidentally, re are 
probably wrong in connecting with the Jegislation of 
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Cleisthenes, against the view of De Sanctis, Beloch and 
Kahrstedt; Nuova Air, Stor, 1935, p. 4398). Besides, 
defaulters—ct iefly with regard to sre heripthl of fines and 
taxes—, tical offenders or opponents of the pod or ewst at me 
wheel, | those who were brought to trial 

avoid serving the sentence, or who feared see 
those, then, who sits to leave their country on political 


or wig § snare grounds, and whom Kahrstedt nghtly 
abr ae arin ute fy st gt pp. 91 ff.), are also 
l say more: the same man, especially 


if he he sa "tiie can be a refugee twice or more in his 
lifetime for different reasons, Demosthenes, for insane 
was /egally an insolvent debtor, and apauinhrozacad dripos 

his trial in the Ha alus case (Athen. 1 PP. 235 fL); a 
year later, after seit feat at Crannon and the disbandment 
of the Athenian ¢ democracy, he tried to evade by default 
the capital sentence pronounced against him and the other 
cipher ace hnaba ter and on the prop 

Demades (cf. De Sanctis, Enfaphia Porc, Turin, 1 13, 
pp. 7) de ae ( purposely refer to Demosthenes, for the authors 

ve failed to mention his case.) 

These apa I fear, suffice to prove that—strictly speak- 
ing—no single, clear juridical principle underlay the fact that, 
and explains the reason why, some one was a * refugee “— 
unless, of course, he was danisted: i.¢., formally sentenced to 
outlawry, and thereby ceased to be a member of the com- 
munity, So were the Peisistratidac, and more generally all 
those who were accused of striving after tyranny (tyranny 
being ze theory, the pure and simple negation of any 

mment); those, too, who were sentenced mm 

abun 6 or treasonable behaviour—v.g., Themistocles, ane 
Arthmios of Zeleia (though the latter certainly did not 

intend, as the authors maintain on p. 20, * to arouse people 
against Athens,’ if he was working in connexion with the 
party of Themistocles), But, when once the outlawed 
Athenians were outcast from the community, they were no 
longer—de jure, at any rate— political refugees.’ For the 
latter's existence is legally justifiable and _Justified only in 
so far as they do not violate the religious principles on which 
a community rests. This point the aut make out only 
cursorily when they deal (p. 52) with the unwillin 
the city to grant right of citizenship to refugees, and of the 
refugees on their part to merge into the community which 
has provisionally granted them asylum and shelter. Yet I 
ps bit indiscriminate identity of the religious and the 
nciple is an essential feature of the Greek city- 
the af to the proper understanding of any 
ublic lees 2 to the refugee 
eds alec helps to heat gers why several 
why many then 


Aerag 
probleni relatin 
problem as we I. 
resident aliens were brought to trial, 
became de facto * refugees" (Anaxagoras, Diagoras, ¢tc.), not 
ar acrauntoe what the asitbors te non- reper 
2 ergy tiger of * impiety '—1.¢., as public cnemucs 
sis 9); ers for the Sapa ie of the city. I deem it 
hae mat rihat in this connexion the authors should not 
mention the trial of Socrates, nor quote the 
passage of Plat., APs 37 (ef. Kahrstedt, of. af., p. 101 


(neither do they refer on on ae n. 85, to E. ecm 
rtant book J Les proc es Limpi Paris, 1° 3°). 
On these Saittatsona and on these alone, can the refugee 


blem rest, and only along similar lines can it, fi wx kerrait, 
be properly investigated. Hence the measures th 
raimst the eonids and the would-be tyrants (which 
authors relate at great length, thereby displaying an 

aicacat blind faith in the traditional account and the 
traditional chronology) are, es Proper ae speaking, outside their 
province and the iste Py cir book, for they are merry 
of refs -defence otich have very little 


Tease 
indeed to a with the porn question as such, Hence it 
is not, on ihe os eae hand, su ing that ‘the number of 


e of Athens" should be * small’ 
1 ee a aay united and victorious community n 

= Rey its opponents from its midst, but rather tries to 
convert them, a5 was the case ee Cimon (whose recall 
the authors fail to record on p. § ibly with ‘Thucy- 
dides the son Ue Mcleciar thoagh “Si fth century was also 
the age of the ostracism, an instrument of justice which in 
my opinion was far from deserving the fulsome prane 
showered u it by the authors (pp. 15 /f., 30). But it is 
only natu | that the number of re: ugees should be be bou 


exiles during golden a 


ess of 
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to increase from the beginnings of the fourth century 
onwards, once the split inside the Athenian community 
became unbridgeable, despite the amnesty of 403 and the 
loyalty of the repatriated emocrats (in this connexion one 
misses a reference to Conon and his followers). 

This is enough to discard the authors’ paradoxical con- 
tention (pp. 68 ff, 81-2) that only Alexander the Great i in 
324 might have been or Flamininus was eventually able * to 
put an end to the evil practice in Hellas of outlawing the 
political enemy" (p. 81). Alexander's and Flamininus’s 
measures failed both in theory and in practice, for not 
only did the cities refuse to submit to the will of the Mace- 
donian king and to uiesce im the obliteration of the 
essential principles of their corporate existence, but the esi 
rulers did in fact enhance the number of refu 
and people sold on the slave-markets, Of course, ‘hile 
the number of exiles increased, the sufferings of exile 

: cd, as the authors pls Spat grea Rosai: (Pp. 40); 
but a literature de exilio d arise, and harp on the theme 
that carere patria is not intolerable, only when people 
came to realise that, unlike Andocides or Socrates, they 
could carere patria. Such a distinction between polis and 
tie the Greeks, roughly s , did not arrive at before 
the age of Plato. Hence, for the reader of the present book, 

a yardstick whereby to determine the validity of the theories 
put forth by the authors, and the correctness of their method 


of approach. 
P, Treves 





Thucydides, The History of the Peloponnesian 
War, edited in rior By Sir R. W. Lrvino- 


STONE. ee . t map, Oxford: Univer- 
etn Press (‘Th e Work a 1543. 49 
This book is the long-awaited fulfilment of an aad promise. 


A few years ago, in the cine to his Portrait of Socrates 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, , 1988, pp. vievil), Sir Richard 
ivingstone stated his belief that an important duty of 


classical scholars was ‘to provide . .. annotated English 


editions of these Greck and Latin Sree epee should be 
the common property of educated people,’ and hinted at 
the forthcoming publication of his sel from Plato 


and ‘Thucydides. His Platonic wear came out in 
1940 os Bar ae 194, pp. 45-6). The annotated edition of 
lowed in duc course. 
are was shies natural that the re-reading of Plato and 
Thucydides in time of war should lead one whose chief 
concern lay with education rather than with scholarship: to 
on asse—and often, indeed, to over-cm -the 
topicality ofhis authors; hence the many analogies suggested 
by the shifting trend of | core events and sometimes marred 


the writer's personal prejudices. But whether the 
eH eral reader to whom: the present booklet is chiefly 
dedicated will feel stimulated and won to the cause cof 


classical humanism by being told that Alcibiades was ‘a 
quiling" (pp. xx; 92h, fi. 4), and that Andocides was ‘a 
von Papen of antiquity * (p. 905, m. 1), seems doubtful. 
More probably he would welcome sober and accurate 
information {which he seldom derives from the present 
book) on the events Thucydides relates, in place of the 


misleading suggestion that the historian’s account of events 
and his pr Sates on them are all truc in an absolute 


sense. 
Crawley's translation has been erally reac 
though carefully revised; but ‘the brilliant rendering of 





1 Whoever may have been responsible for the Melian 
massacre {and Prof. De Sanctis, Storia dei Greci, 11, p. 906, has 
unhesitatingly indicted Nicias), it is, for instance, scarcely 
accurate to say (p. 27 n. 1) that * the motion was pro- 
posed . by Alibi cs," on J. Hatefeld, Alcbiads, 
1940, p. 126, n. 1) the o lam able to detect 
(namely, Plut. ag 16, 5) 15, pulclons since Phitarch drew 

b 


on so a SOUTCE BS Emo rg (or, in accordance 
with the comumurtis docides") pamphlet 
against Alcibiades, It is Ca anva muleading to state (unlike 


both Thucydides and the historians, ancient and modern, 
of the Peloponnesian War) that * Fear brought it,’ and that 
the conflict was ‘undesired by any of the combatants" 

(pp. xvili-xix). Even Aristophanes knew better than that, 
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the Funeral Speech * is due to Sir Alfred Zimmern, and * the 
translation o ‘the analysis of the revolutionary spirit 
82-4) and of the Melian Dialogue’ is the Editor's (p. v)- 
Some will perhaps complain that the deletions are too 
drastic. Readers ‘living in a revolution” are especially 
likely to miss the account of the coup d'état of 411 B.c., here 
peniited (hike the whole of Book WITT) on the debatable 
ne that it is “the least interesting part of his (Thucy- 
es’) history’ (p. 988); and a reader unfamiliar with 
8 Eoatendichney traditions on Thucydides’ life may be 
confused by the dogmatic statement on _p. iv that * he died 
in Thrace about 399 8.c.," when he finds ex ressed else- 
where the communis opimio that the historian “died within a 
few years of his return from exale * (Pp. xi). 
¢ present editor rightly suggests that one should read 
the history of the Peloponnesian War chiefly ‘in order to 
meet Thucydides * (p. xv}—Hegel said something strikingly 
similar, though more profour long ago—and he detects 
‘ome reason of the greatness’ of his work in the fact ‘ that 
in enseane the tragedy of Athens he was also writing the 
tragedy rey rs own life * “eos, 6 xxxi). But why did * the 
tragedy of A the tragedy * of Thucydides’ 
life? An Gear's eae ae should, in my view, also include an 
rage t at reconstructing the life-story of the author out of 
life-story of his book, and should stress the disharmonics, 
coiteedi tie and changes of attitude within Thucydides’ 
mind which the critical analysis of the different layers of 
his work, with their divergences of judgment and em 
serves to discover. Unhappily, there is no trace of such an 
effort either in Sir Richard's introduction or in his inter- 
comments (except for one solitary remark on p. 128, 
n. I, a propos of Il, Ga, 3, which reminds the reader that 
‘this sentence “apparent! y, then, not even the. whole of 
Pericles’ last speech—* must ene: been written after the 
disastrous end of the war‘). ‘neral reader will 
therefore fail to realise how and es ucydides gradually 
came: to modify his views on Athenian home and foreign 
. Or to understand what | the Melian Dialogue 
Ids in the historian’s intellectual and moral dev clopment. 
gles , however, who has some acquaintance with 
sine logy of the composition of Thucydides’ history 
and recognises it as virtually certain that the Dialogue wats 
written after the catastrophe of 404 8.c., will be 1 c to 
share Sir Richard's belief that the aged historian, in the 
bitterness of his disappointment and at the acme of hs 
maturity, still maintained the non-committal attitude of 
making * no comments * and passing ‘no moral judgements ’ 
(pp. Xxvill, xxx). Such a reader will also be better Rep to 
b the gap which seemingly yawns between ‘Thucyd 
condemnation Athens’ i Ca ee oe Mactan Deeg 
and the umous praise of her Saar ain Peeiclat? 
Funeral Speech. Ofthe two <i coors ne 
gain a deeper insight into the and 
derive from his book, whether he be A pe or not to read it 
in Greek, greater enjoyment and more profound instruction. 
On reading Sir Richard's selections, one is often under 
the impression that he has deliberately disregarded the 
efforts of a whole generation of scholars to secure a fairer 
appraisal of Thucydides’ history by attempting the recon- 
struction of his mental devel ft. magia he seems 
to have intentionally rela into an atti incl i 
criminate admiration for the Pashto shee of the 
historian, ae acceptance of hs eee scientific * 
princi . $3), and boundless praise of his tenets, an 
attit rec was wei widespread in the last decades of 
the nineteenth oe itonet a esd both a right com- 
prehension of ‘Thucy possibilt of ollowing 
the trend of development of Greek Hutorical writing. The 
constant use of often misleading or biased modern see 
Soigiac has not even the merit of being a novelty, for it 
ooks like the revival of one of the most perverse practices of 
Mommsen and his disciples) points in the same direction. 


This is likely to pace Dr. Joad) a retrograde and 
pudicial to. the, cmuce which’ Sic iiehaed tex gator a 
to promote. We all feel that classical humanism is 
essential to the education of modern man. But we also 
ak Belts ee raced eg he caret haaltalad ty 2 to 
command any (least of all the 
of the Greckless reades) if it fosters a humanism 
divorced frond history. The common man will be interested 
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in Thucydides not because of any superficial topicality, 
because on reading him he meets * quislings * and * evacuees * 
(p. xx), but because he can draw upon him as a source for 
a better understanding of the » and ve enjoyment 
fee his achievement as a timeless work of art. Only i in 0 
far as he attains a measure of both historical intelli cand 
literary a iation can the general me a 
convert to the cause of humanism and classical education. 
And only in so far as they aim at such a goal, and svt ees 
reach it, will Sir Richard Livingstone's untiring 
pee? not only meritorious, but actually effective ‘in a eri 


P. Treves 


ares By T. B. L. Wenster. Pp. 
Grewia . : Manchester: University Press, 


10.42. 

One mabe be ise to praise Prof. Webster's book as 
a pleasant collection of brilliantly written euays on 
poetry and literature from Homer to Virgil's EhAnmmos Z7)Ao5— 
and to dismiss it without much comment. Yet, at the 
present juncture and amid a heated debate on the relevance 
of classical humanism and the best way of approaching 1, 
I cannot help feeling that Prof. Webster's m and pur- 
pose deserve fuller wareieeu es = justify a lengthy cis 
cusion. The * method" which ds “for the 
teaching of Greek in English * i * detted commentary on 
representative 7 of Greek literature set im the 
peculiar background of histo e"(p.vi). Such a method con- 
ceals, I am afraid, the y ecapable danger of inter- 

mingling and confusing two different problems—namely, 
the p problem of the relevance of poetry, be it Greek or 
wise (i#,, in more general terms, the problem of the tume- 
lessness of a work of art), and the narrower problem of the 
historical background against which a work of art arose. 
But a work of art, alt tLe camaareo te Gotan 
and therefore conditioned , can never be o 
away mercly as a by- secidiaed or the result and reflection 
of historical environment, And Prof. Webster, much as he 
shows himself aware of this of confusion, neverthe- 
less often falls a victim to it. For instance, he seems to 
realise the necessity of dialectical distinction between 
ona and timelessness in art when he rightly stresses 

the immediate, burning beauty * of Homer's poctry ‘ above 
all... historical interest’ (p. 12; of: P. 123); but he 
apparently shares in the naturalistic and in 
the materialistic view of art—e., the theory of art as imita- 
tion, be it of nature or life, and the theory o sas eel Neda 
of a period and social set-up—when he mistakes 
‘ Sienomides” picture of Danae and Perseus’ for the * truc' 
to life picture ‘of any mother sailing with her baby over a 
stormy sea,’ and when he comments on ° the picture of the 





 Pelops = world" (p. 4%) . » trandated into the daily 
life of Pindar’s world " (p. 41), as gh Pindar’s episode 
ware adenieable 0 yin 30 far as it can ¢ to be a histori- 


cally accurate * of art of the fifth Lena igts B.c., and 


Such a faulty any " temporal com acge varien 
eo a fa conception is especial ¥ apparent m ast 
irgil, whose art and characters—e.g., Dido— 


Prob Webster describes asmerciy on confiuted out of « historical 
setting, and whose theory of * imitation,’ though indisputably 
valid, and eyen useful within the provinces source 
criticism and literary technique, no student of poetry will 
ever etther as the fount of Virgil's inspiration or as 

the to the unde his art. 
one Webster himself must have often felt the constraint 
of his ‘ method,” for in several chapters he does not select 
a passage to comment up which would then lead him to 
a survey of the historical background, but sketches a phase 
of history, sometimes scanty or no reference to the art 
or literature of that age. The ae inherent 1m 
the method is made ey rama evident by the author's 
attempt to force Pindar, Simonides and Aeschylus into the 
framework of the description of Hiero’s court, t h 
elsewhere treats tragedy as a democratic, 
and typically Athenian form of art Lp. 46; by the way, 
another remarkable instance of acceptance of the 
materialistic conception af art). These criticisms will, I 
3  inadeg of any sort of German 
muperchicl he eT. Vogt, Gnomon, XI, 
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1935, 900 f.), from which Prof, Webster probably borrowed 
the scheme of his little book, to solve the problem of how to 
write properly—ie., historically—the history of an art or of 
a literature. 

Whether, to quote Prof, Webster's own words (C.R. LI, 
i937: p. 65), ‘lack of documentation . . . is a retrograde 
step," 1 do not venture to assess. But in a book which is 
also, and pane primarily, intended for the general 
reader, one should avoid indulging in boldly subjective 
statements which, moreover, seem to rest on very slender 
foundations. ‘To date the commencement of the Pelopon- 
nesian War to 499 2.c. (p. 45) is probably a misprint. 
The misplaced reference to Creon’s decision to spare 
hamene ts 47; cf. Ant. 771) may perhaps be due to 
excesive compression in summarising the plot of the play. 
But no explanation is suggested for dating Sophocles’ 
Antigone to 443 (p. 46), in spite of Webster's own cautiousness 
in his Introduction to Sophocles (1956), pp. 2, nm. 3, and 43; 
while in a book with which Prof. Webster himself is familiar 
and of which he has shown himself very appreciative (C.R. 
1939, LIII, pp. 121-2), Perrotta (Sofocle, 1935, PpP- 29-4) 
has in the meantime made out what seems to me a 
case for 442, Nor is any justification given for the detailed 
chronology of the various books and separate layers of 
Plato's Republic (p. 76), although the only passage (aside 
from Dammler’s and Wilamowitz's unwarranted hypothesis 
of the juvenile Thrasymachus) which to my knowledge could 
support such an carly date (Plat. «pist. WII, g2ba) was 
satisfactorily disposed of long ago by Prof. Werner Jaeger 
(Gnomon, 1928, [V, p. 9; of. Demosthmes, p. 16 of both the 
American and the German edition). _ 

On the other hand, no word of warning is uttered d propos 
of such traditional but none the less untrustworthy state- 
ments as that * two years before the Antigone was pre : 
(ie, on Prof. Webster's chronology, 445 B.c.) Herodotus 
“was given a fantastically large sum for a reading from his 
history’ (contra, cf. F. Jacoby’s commentary on Divllos, 

H 33, F. 3, and P.-lW. Supplb. I, cols. a26—9), or that 
Euripides’s Alexander ‘ was an ordinary Fined of adventure ' 

», 70; contra, Gilbert Murray, Afél Glotz, HM, 1992, PP. 

5-56, partly reprinted in the Italian translation of 
Euripides and his Age, 19523 cf. also, JHS 1941, LXI, p. ix) ; 
or that Alexander realised ‘ Isocrates’ wish that Greece 
should be united under a great leader to attack Persia 
(pp. B7-8): or, finally, that Berenice was the © half-sister 
and wife of Ptolemy Soter ? (p. 112; contra, F. Stachelin, 
P..W. XII, col. 462 f.; P. Maas, Riv. jil., N.S. 1927, V, 
p. 69: G. H. Macurdy, Hell, Qneens, 1932, cd 1o4), which 
contention is contrary to the best MSS. reading of 
Schol. Theocr., XVII, 34, a8 C. Wendel has conclusively 
proved (Ueberligferung u. © itehung d. Theokr. Sehol., 1920; 
Abh. Gotti | phil.-hist. Klasse, N. F., XVII, 2; p. 102). 

Readers of Prof, Webster’s earlier writings will naturally 
he interested above all the other sections of his book in his 
treatment of Sophocles, the Melian Dialogue, and the 
historical background to Plato’s theory and condemnation 
of art, which he rightly explains as arising in part, 1 
not exclusively, from the philosopher's diusatisfaction with 
“the realism and the emotionalem of Selene = 


and literature’ (p. 82; of. C.R. 1994, XLVIII, p. 2: 
wonder, however, whether an interpretation ol the Antigone 
on Hegelian lines is still justifiable to-day after Della Valle's 
remarks (Saggio su la poenia dell’Antigone, 1935) PP. TO’ 
54 1£) and Be. Croce’s observations (Conpersaciom crifiche, 
1939, V, Pp. GO-1), not only because historically such an 
interpret jon is hardly adequate in so far as it runs counter 
m., ae a leg. 7; 3 tir. Al, 1995, P» 250), 
since Prof. Webster hi pre rene ge ag 
from the rank of repre tative of the State (which he accords 
him on P. 553 Me C.R. 1938, LII, p. 177) to the rank of 
tyrant (which Creon is given on p. 96)? And I for one 
should follow the War of Wadham in rejecting the 
poet significance of Ion's description of Sophocles (frg. 8 
umenthal ap. Athen. XIII, 604d; and cf. Jntreducton 
to Soph. pp. 16f, and Mr. Charlesworth's report on the 
Oxford Mecting, 1943, pp. 11-12. See now C. M. Bowra, 


prove entirely satisfactory, for he dismmses as irrelevant 
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the primary and all-important question of the date of its 
composition, viz. the question of whether and with which 
party Thucydides meant to take sides, and whether * the 
Mclans ians" ethics... as old-fashioned as their religion’ 
(p. 68) do not perhaps coincide with the historian’s own 
standpoint when after the fall of Athens (cf. De Sanctis, 
Rend, Lincei, 1930, pp. yoo ff.; Storia d. Greet, 1999, LH, pp. 
420 ff, 433 f.: and G. Méautis’s Neuchatel lecture, Thue. 
et Uimpérialinne atkénien, 1939), he resolved to set forth the 
reasons for the ultimate disaster of his country. 

But there is something else I feel I must say. ‘This book 
matters to me less because of its method or content than 
because it bears witness to the present crisis of classical 
humanism, and to its author's willingness to overcome it. 
Prof, Webster seems himself convinced that what one 
needs to this end is neither toying with party strife nor 
a misleading Se catchwords (cf. Ed. ¥. D' Arms, 
C.PR. 1943, XXXVIII, pp. 269-71; * Examiner,’ (reece 
and Rome, 1943, X11, pp. 57 f1.), but more research, more 


intellectual courage, and a more profound un 

of Bistoee—euiney, what Niche ealled * cine pa 
sophische Weltanschauung.' The memorable conclusion 
of Nietzsche's inaugural lecture at Basel University in May 
1869 might well supply a motto not perhaps for this book, 
yet, no doubt, to Aine the goal at which Prof. Webster 
is aiming and which he has now made a further step to 
reach. 

P. TREVES 


Aeschylus: New Texts and Old Problems. B E. 

FRAENKEL. Fp. 24. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1943. 24. 

The Manuscript Tradition of the T Leas 
Aeschylus. By A. Turys. Pp. i4t. New York: 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 1943. 






q. 
The Style of Sophocles. By F. R. Earr. Pp. 177. 
Cambridge University Press, 1 ros, Ged. “3 ; 
Sophoclean Tragedy. By C.M.Bowra. Pp. vi+ 354. 
pair and cross-pair with each other; two 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944. 204. 
These four books 
on Aeschylus, two on Sophocles; two by natives, two by 
exiles; two austere and detailed, two general and alluring. 
All are good and will be part of every scholar’s library. 
Prof. Fraenkel in his British Academy lecture first describes 
some of the more recent papyrus discoveries, including 
rticularly the satyr plays, and concludes with some 
interpretations of the Agamemnon where he shows a masterly 
skill in breaking down long-established wrong traditions. 
Prof. “‘Turyn's k, which is published by the Poltsh 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, examines the 
interrelation of all surviving Aeschylean manuscripts and 
their dependence on either the genuine ‘ old" tradition or 
the Byzantine recension; he concludes that the family of 
MSS. which derive from the Byzantine recension must dis- 
a r from the critical apparatuses of future editions, and 
pleads in particular for a critical edition of * old" scholia on 
Aeschylus’ t ies, Prof. Earp’s study of the style of 
Sophocles is the result of years of patient and detailed work : 
it analyses both Sophoclean vocabulary and Sophoclean 
figures oe speech including not only antithesis and meta- 
r, but also amplification by formal ¢ ithet and the like; 
in fine it is an interpretation jk cles’ own analysis of 
his stylistic development, and concludes with an in ting 
gen Bea a similar analysis of the early and late styles 
of 5 peare. Dr. Bowra in his latest book interprets 
the plays of Sophocles in turn, and his chief emphasis 1s on 
the characters of the chief personages, their relationship to 
other characters and to the gods, and the meaning that 
Sophocles meant to convey by his play; he ms a soured 
interpreter, and his book will become the standard English 
book on Sophocles. z 
T. B. L. W. 


in Attic Drama. Py A. M. G. 


| 19 text figs. New York: 
Columbia University Pres. London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1940. tos, 
This book is a short exposition of the development of 
Attic drama in its sociological aspect. It shows tragedy 


Myth and Society 
LrrrLe.. . Vi + 95; 
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and comedy, in form and content, and in scenic representa- 
tion, as the changing expression of social evolution and 
social conflicts in the transitron from tribal organisation to 
full political consciousness and from city-state to 
university town, Between Oreste and Orestes, between 
fon and firomene, society had undergone revolutionary 
changes, and the external similarity of subject only serves 
to emphasise the real difference of ‘problem and 
expression. 

: peculiar relation of the Dionysiac theatre to the city- 
state makes an awareness of sociological conditions necesary 
for the understanding of Attic drama, and the author only 
claims this as complementary to the literary and subjective 
approach, Itis perhaps inherent in this manner of treatment 
that the chronological lines tend to be over-simplified— 
who would have guessed on this evidence that the Alcestis 
appeared thirty-four years before the Bacchoe?—and it is in 

al more at home in race the development from 
chylean to Euripidean drama than in placing Sophocles. 
Moreover, though Mr, Litthe says justly that the reflection 
of social conflicts in the drama is only indirect, he hardly 
indicates the vast difference in kind between such reflection 
in, say, the Oresteia and the O.7., or in the political and 
social comedy of Aristophanes and Menander's come 
manners. But the book as a whole avoids distorting 
emphasis and contains many discriminating and suggestive 

points of interpretation. 

A. M. Dae 


Greece: a Panorama. By D. CacLamanos, with a fore- 
word by Si Exxest Barker. Pp.xi+ 159. London: 
Macdonald & Co., 1944. 55. 

The author himself has given the best description of this 
book by calling it ‘a book of i impressions " (p. ix) and * the 
Testament of a Greek’ (p. xi). It eelave a delightful 
blend of recollections, impressions of the Greek landscape, 
excursions into modern Greek literature and poctry, history, 

itics ard a bign journalsm. Dr, Caclamanos is here at 
saa Readers of his previous writings will rejoice in 

Srl of a Sirthex instalment of his yet unwritten 

ography, note he is publishing at random by way 

reminiscences of his disti carecr as a diplomatist 
and as a journalist (it was as editor of the Athenian paper 

Asty that Dr. Caclamanos, as he recalls bere, first met 

Venselos and immediately fell under the spell of his forceful 

and fascinating personality). ‘That he should still adhere 

to the main pi es of Veniselos's theory and practice 
of policy; that— ough bitterly hostile to Bulgaria (pp 
141—-2)—he stout still 2 ‘¢ and promote the idea P _ 

Balkan federal union, hated on cloae collaboration with 

a Western Powers; that he should feel proud of having 

ht about at the Lausanne Conference in 1929 the 
ee al and, in spite of occasional disappointments, lasting 
rape f between his defeated country and the victorious 
new Turkey of Ataturk, is only natural, Indeed, such 
achievements as these reflect great credit upon Dr. Cacla- 

Manos 's ee a5 a statesman, and u his 

patriotic virtues is heart goes out to his heroic jand 

which has had to endure so much under the strain of war 
ee the a my of foreign occupation. Yet it is remarkable, 

t no one should ve recounted the plight of 
te with less * ;ingoismn,” nay with soberer restraint or in 
more ‘lignified terms than this resolute opponent of the late 

General Metaxas—to whose final achievements, when the 

patriot in him overcame and discarded the previous policy 

of the narrow-minded dictator, Dr. Caclamanos pays a 

noble and generous tribute (pp. 101-2). 

As Sir est Barker Bently remarks im his brilliant 
foreword, ‘the reader will find tally felicitous 
coed in pe ee recollections ions off his native town, 
t rt capital of the independent Greek Kingdom, 
Nene The episodes (pp. 39 ff, 45-6) of his share, at the 

of six, In the defence the city walls against the menace 

e an alleged Turkish attack, and of his pilgrimage as a 

et to the newly discovered royal tombs at Mycenac, 

ecd, among the highlights dias ol the eer 

Obviously ne one will have recourse to Dr. Caclamanos’s 
little volume primarily as a source of information upon the 
history of ancient or of Byzantine and modern Greece, but 
each of his reader will, I am sure, thoroughly enjoy it. 


ee THe 
of 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


He will put it Bidens with only one regret—namely, that it 


should be: by so many misprints, mistakes and 
inaccuracies. [t « with a view to poy on its present 
shape, and in order to hasten a new, r edition of Dr. 
Caclamanos’s * to the early publication of 


panorama,” t 
which all students of Greece will be eagerly looking forward, 
that I venture to offer the following suggestions, comment 


and corrections. 
Aling should be removed; 


Occasional vagaries in ell 
¢.g., Naupactia (p. 57) for | ctus (which Philip il 
or to the battle 


more probably captured Ps t 

of Chacronaea: | . Oldfather, P.-W, XVI, 1990). 
the most disturbing misprints, may I list *Anymone 
instead of *Amymione: (p. 38): oer instead of 


to Bae cole 10); * Flaminius’ instead o gitar ores 
. 62); halles* instead of “Thralles* ‘= 69); Louis 

TV aa of Louis AVI [(p. 84). Montesquicu & 
dated to the seventeenth instead of to the eighteenth 
saa r bp. 64), and the fall of 3 (p-77). bes to the 24th 

ae me th May; 1453 (p. 77 ides, neither 
ie Pelopidas o fell at Cynosce killed ... 
in Macedonia * te 56), nor Philip IT ‘at pia? (p. 58), nor 
was Acschylus's brother Cynegeirus ‘the hero of the 
battle " of Salamis (P- 129). D*Annunzio’s * Mycenaean’ 





play referred to on p. 45 is called La cittd morfa; ane it 
is regrettable that the 40rS of Alexander the Great 
should be termed * the Api 


% 5. Binal and cf, M. Holleaux, 
JHS 1921, XLI, pp. 1 inally, one misses a map 
of Greece, and an index. 

P. TREVES 


English-Greek and Greek-English Dictionary. 
I. KYEROTE. ae vii + 7S London: Lund Hum- 
phries & Co., Ltd., 1942. 

Basctelaice at his first mettie with (I believe) Hugo, 
was asked, * Aimez-vous les dictionnaires?" and repli 
‘Je les adore." Most of us would agree, and, especially 
now that dictionaries, like eve ing ¢lee one wants, are 

‘in short supply,’ we are grateful to M. Kykkotis for pro- 
ducing the volume before us. Bedeppndasmianba! O82 gratitude 
can be accompanied by only limited commen The 
book is an extremely carcless uction, gee By 
crassa negligentia of which Macau 1y convicted the 
Mr. ; ts abound on every page; there ‘ a 
lack of cohesion between the two parts of the book (¢.8-) in 
Part I dha is tightly given as the Greek for ‘mext’: im 
Part IH ‘next * is not included among the equivalents of 
Akos); alphabetical order is violaicd ts wptoin before 
bepTinSy) 5 and the phonetic renderings of English words 
in Greek show the wildest aberrations. 

The most gross instance of negligence i is the followi 
K. tells us that in order to distingué pape 
has put certain letters after Greek pestilry (t.2-5 
masculine substantive, (ny) feminine ditto, (€) babes an 
soon: but their inclusion is oddly piensa Why, for 
cxample, no adverbial determinative pr coateeeAcr!'}. 
After writing 256 pages it suddenly occurred to him that 
(a) for thet tee be confounded with («) for epicenc; 
he therefore substitutes (o) for the latter from page 257 
onwards, not even bothering to alter the previous notation 
on pages 1-256, and only telling us what he has done (or 
thinks he has done, for see xepas (¢) on page 517) in a foot- 
note to introductory ¥ 

Careleamess alone De ficient to make the book difficult 
to we. <A vicious arrangement of equivalents 6 ders it 
even more so, Certain English and Greek words have 
more than one yaaa rh rints the various equivalents 
in the opposite lang it the smallest indication 
as to which means i He must suffice. 
‘Spring [omply®] said (79), SvotEis (n), fap (vo), Apa (7); 
coleta (nj, fkaripioy (to)." So KR. Now sine Gare h 
does he expect a beginner to tween these: 
Contrast hectaniis of Jannaris (still far the best English- 





Greek dictionary, though published in 1895): ‘Spring: 
(leap) myonua, Gaya, “‘wijGos""; oe THA. Ppdots. 
“Boog: (season) Top, Geeks, | : (elastic body) 
EA ,,“goleta”,’ and so on. 
ay a ak te done i om on 3g wee 
from which a useful dictionary could be made. But radical 
revision is required. R. J. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Greek: No. 2. Ed. N. Baca. Pp. 68, Oxford: 

_ Basil Blackwell, i999. ee Gua 

The second number of Tée Link contains only half the 
number of contributions which went to form the first, and 
out of the total of six articles three are continuations. ‘The 
fresh material consists of articles by Prof. Talbot Rice on 
“The Aesthetic Basis of Byzantine Art," by Prof. George 
Thomson on *The Order of Words in Plato and 5t. 
Matthew,” and by C. G. Tarelli on ‘The Poet Costa 
Cavafy." Mirambel, Roussel and the editor, Bachtin, 
continue articles begun in the first number. 

Space docs not permit of detailed criticism, but one 
criticism is applicable to the production as a whole—that 
it does not sufficiently live up to its profession to be a 
* Review of Mediaeval and Modern Greek." Of the six 
articles, Prof. Thomson's contribution, whatever its merits, 
has nothing to do with mediaeval or modem Greek; and 
Dr. Bachtin'’s most excellent and stimulating study of the 
* scales of colloquial idiom ' with reference to the translation 
of English peetry into Greek has no direct concern with 
Greek, and seed apply cqually well to translation into 
Ene or Choctaw. Prof. Talbot Rice's slight but pleasant 
article bears the mark of a request performance, and ts 
only on the fringes of relevance in a literary and philological 
periodical. Far the best contribution to the tascicule of 
those related to the subjects under discussion is that of 
André Mirambel, a first-rate Modern Greek scholar, whom 
this country is happy to have had an opportunity of enter- 
taining since 1940. He concludes his admirable study of 
‘The Determinate Aspect in Modern Greek.’ 

Dr. Bachtin threatens to suspend publication after the 
next number. This would be a pity: there & room for 
such a periodical in this country. But it should be more 
adrem. We have here not a single article on the mediacval 
language or literature; nothing on mediacval or modern 


history; nothing on nineteenth-century literature, or on 
twentieth-century prose-writing; and the only two modem 
poets dealt with, vafy and Palama, did their best work 


in the period prior to the last war. RJ 


GouruSifou “loropiat. Kata Meté&ppaciy “EAsvOepiou 
BevigéAov. Edited by D.Cactamanos. Pp. xix + 363. 
Pl... Oxford: University Press, r9go. 215. 

This work must rank as a curiosity of literature. Beauti- 
fully, accurately and expensively printed by the Oxford 

University Press, it worthily commemorates the literary 

studies which occupied the Icisure of a great statesman 

whom we all revere. But it is hard to believe that it will 
claim many readers in this country, for the idiom in which 
it is written is one with which no foreign student of Modern 

Greek wishes to familiarise himself unless his business 

makes it absolutely unavoidable; while the classical student 

in Greece, to whom the accurate rendering might be of some 
use asa crib, would in most cases be debarred from acquiring 
it owing to its price. We may hope that in happier days 
to come the work will be reprinted in the country of its 
cree igin in a rather less ambitious format. a oe 

Of all literary idioms, the Greek ‘ moderate puriem * of 
newspaper leaders and official notices may fairly lay claim 
to be the dullest and least inspired. e ee have 
su ssl it impossible to yawn one’s way through @ page 
of L ucydides in any fap ey but here his stimulating 
champagne is reduced to the fattest of small beer. This is 
the measure of what the * kathareowsa" can do. If anyone 
wants to see what the true modern idiom can do for Ancient 

G let him, for example, read a page of M. Dimitris 

Photiadis’ translation of eguymcaoty>) chases where 

all the graphic vividness of the orator & preserved. 

History 4, of course, not rhetoric: and M. Caclamanos, 

Venizelos’ editor, makes a good attempt to justify his 

author's choice. If his attempt is not convincing, that is 

not his fault, Perhaps Venizelos himself, though un- 
doubtedly a friend of the demotic, had not that true, 
scientific knowledge of its structure and capabilities which 

would have enabled him to use it freely naturally as a 


Lit 
tells us that Venizelos left behind many 
We cannot but wih that thee were 





notes on the text. 
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before us: how delightful to trace the influence of the 
Hampshire Grenadiers in this most interesting conjunction 
of statesman and man of letters. 

For the rest, two short passages: 

ol Zupexodonon, lordwevo: bri tis SAAnS Syhns, Ff Strela prov 
aréeenyess, EBoadAcy Suche mort toy “Abqvaiaw, doyokouuinoy 
Th Twepicgotigcy elf TS vk wivewy dolores wal oveotouuleoy 
Tov piv tmpog tous Gf brig the Batelag coitns to moTayod, els 
amplypamrtoy oinyyvow. ol Medkorrovwioro, worreAddvres dx tis 
Syins Stroy formar, foeaboy mupliog toby fiero Tod toTaped, tol 
onaeu To GGwp ayer fin poluet. GAAS pokowin bends Tou 
TACT elyev dee wal pé olpa, brivero ob5év tyrrov Kai WoAAol 
Sinyycoul porto Trolog WS TIPOAGB we rin MpdoToOs. 

50 Venizelos renders Tine. WI, 84, 4-5. Now for the 
same passage in the Squotoc} (rendered by M. Photiacis} : 

Sat avtinepy Grovoun 6x69 1toU totapod dpabidetyeay ol 
Evpaxoveo Kal 9vimeyey aod yok tole “Adnvaloug, tod ol 
TEpiecoTEepe! dor’ autous, wivertay GirAnota wipd Korrapeols Tol 
TeTapoU, oTp dveoratwuive:r, Of Telomere Kotil- 
Breov oedgovtay kUpia doous fray pica od tordy To Sokcoulvo 
mdAos vipd, Gyn wove Biv tiedtoy Aryerteps, dvdorra wl tov BoUpao 
ol poroplvo, ph wo" dyowos ywotov yr" adtd. “This ts a literary 
treatment of a living language. The other is a langu: 
which was never anything but literary. One may take 
one’s choice, RJ 


"Ar ExxAnoliean tiov tokonov “AGnudiv. By KR. E. Mpmes, 
Pp. 54. Athens, 19.40. | | 
This monograph bir chi anchsinect who is director of the 
Athenian Municipality's town-planning contains a cata- 
logue of 140 mediacval churches of Athens, a list of those 
destroyed, with illustrations taken from previous publica- 
tions, and an account of the former plans by Kleanthes, 
Schaubert and von Kleuze in the carly years of Otho's 
er which serve asa source, K. Kotziis, Governor, and 
A. Plytas, Mayor of Athens, have contributed imtroductions. 
The farter remarks that the destruction of these churches 
was due not to the Turks but to the enf ned Greeks, 
who sacrificed them to the erection of new houses and 
churches or to classical excavations, A map of mediaeval 
Athens, marking the position of the 140 churches in the 
modern city completes this study, which supplements the 
previous Etperrpaow," Ww. M 


Ti elvai of KourodPAcyo.. By A. D. ReramMorouLLos. 
Pp. 192. Athens, 1999. | 

This is the expansion of a lecture before the Academy, 
which provoked a controversy in the Roumanian Pres. 
The author's thesis is that these * lithe Viachs * have * neither 
a drop of Dacian blood, nor a trace of tribal relationship 
with the Daco-Roumanians." A Macedoman, he traces 
them back to the frosnidia ormata formed re the 
frontier after the battle of Pydna and mentioned by Livy. 
These, he argues, were ‘ native " troops, and therefore, the 
Koutsoviachs are ‘Greeks who have abandoned their 
tongue, like the fugitives from Asia Minor," some of whom, 
though Greeks, spoke Turkish. He contends that these 
reek Viachs do not understand Roumanian, but this 
opinion must be qualified by his admission that he knows 
neither language. His work is difficult reading, because 
a line of text often meanders through a page of footnotes 
in small type. These should sae Babe confined to refer- 
ences to Wace and Thompson and other es 


Té Xpovixév to Mopeios. To “EAAnviKov Keipevov. 
By P. P. Kavoxaros, Pp. xxxii + 400. Greece, 1940. 
The editor, already known for two books on the customs 
of his native Maina and the Hellenism of Corsica and 
Magna Graccia, publishes the Greek text of the Chronicle 
from the Copenhagen manuscript with variants from that 
of Paris. An introduction describes the four versions in 
Greek, French, Italian and Spanish, and contains a biblio- 





t 7HS XLVUI, 97; L, 166; LIV, 294. 
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raphy of the published editions “of the Chronicle, notably 
hmitt’s of 1 1904 and Longnon’s of 1911, and of the 
fieaniicn: Latin and later historians dealing with the 
period, such as Buchon, Hopf, Zakythinos and the present 
reviewer. Finlay is omitted, yet Tozer’s edition covers 
this subject. There are chronological tables of Frankish 
rulers and of the events mentioned in the text. A valuable 
feature is the 64 photographs of the Frankish sites from the 
editor's collection, for pictures of Frankish Greece are 
difficult to obtain. ee 


bi oni THs Kenmxns ‘lotopias Vol. I. Zuanne 
Mocenigo Provveditora Generale del Hegno 
Relazione presentata nell’ eccellen 
Consiglio nel 17 Aprile MDLXXXIX. Ed. 5. G. 
SPANAKES. Pp.xvi-+ 232. Herakleion, 1940. yoo drs. 
Another contribution ' to the history of Venetian Crete 
consists of this long official report on the state of the island 
in aie by Mocenigo, edited with a brief introduction and 
a G translation by the Director of the Candia Library. 
Mocenigo, who knew Crete well, emphasised the danger 
from the hatred of the peasants for the nobles, who treated 
them as serfs, so that some would even prefer Turkish rule, 
as had happened in Cyprus. He showed the strategic 
importance of Crete and its two “ sentinels,” the surviving 
Venetian lands of Kythera and Tenos, which depend 
administratively on it. Kythera had, however, been 
depopulated since 1598, Ee the Venier family shared its 
revenue with Venice; Tenos was the refuge of slaves, 
escaped from Constantinople, He deplored the jealousy 
of the Cretan nobles towards the Venetian aristocracy, the 
ipnorance of the Greek , who had to go to the Ionian 
Islands for ordination, and the lack of discipline among the 
soldiers," mostly bandits," But the townsmen were excellent 
sailors, and the harbour of Candia should be deepened. 
He foresaw the Turkish invasion of the next century, and 
that the office of Provveditore Generale, which he 
twice held, should be maintained in peace as well as in 


war, for the tection of the try. The Italian 
text, occasionally obscured by a ations, 16 carcfully 
translated. 

W. M. 
Aeneas xol Aguxdior fri "AyyAinijs Mpootacias 


Mt eta By K. Macuamos, Pp. gi. Corfi, 
19.40 Se 

This monograph, forming part of the publications of the 
Society of Septinsular Studies," shows the special attraction 
of union with the Hellenic Kingdom for Levkas, the nearest 
of all the Ionian islands to the mainland. For this geo- 
one ain reason Levkadians, despite the thunders of ‘ King 
Participated with arms and men in the War of 

Inder dence and its predecessor, the ‘ Friendly Society," 
and im the Epirote insurrection of 1454, when compromising 
letters of Valacrites were seized by the British. Hence 
Layard’s proposal in 1861 to cede (PRE to Greece for 
five years, to see isla tr the Jonians rah liked union in 
practice. Like most Tonians, except the xotoyfidno in 
Corfi, the Levkadians preferred less good administration 
by their own kin to better government by foreigners. ‘I 
want the British as friends and not as sea wrote 
Valacrites, who opposed Gladstone's scheme of reforms 
and iter By oye to make Corft’ and Paxo a British 
other five islands to Greece, The 
author, an escin admits the excellence of many of the 
British arrangements, and a papa historian told the 
reviewer that even Maitland was a good administrator, but 


did not understand the Greek peye pin Ue The plate 

containing. Lord Seaton's name, as r of the more 

liberal Bae of 1849, still exists at Levkas, like ne. 
q, to comm te Lefcadio Hearn, ‘The 


bibli ography Ses 
ibli ¥ includes the unpublished notes of Phili 
about the Levkadian members of the ‘ siege esr se) 5 





FHS 


HS yas ivi, I, 276; LIX, 187. 
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Absope ype ‘lodwvou KorreSiotpie. By M. Las- 
Pp. 126. Athens, 1940. 

Prof. tayare t gives a complete Greek epi ine of 1798 
French memorial, Apereu de ma carriere publi eh 
jusqu'd 1822, presented by Capo d'Istria to Tear Nic 
in 1826, to support his request for leave to quit the I rei 
service, The manuscript, red in the Russian archives, 
was first published ite a Russian translation in a Russian 
historical periodical in 1868. But two pages were omitted 
because they related to Poland, besides some remarks of 
Alexander I to the Polish Dict. A Greek version, published 
in the Nec "Hole in 1912 likewise omitted these passages. 
The t editor has compared the full text with the 
original sketch in the possession of the Capo d'Istria family. 
As a Corfiote, he is naturally interested in all that his 
compatriot wrote about their native island. The future 
President of Greece described the history of the Ionian 
Islands after the fall of Venetian rule, was at Santa 
Mavra at the head of the Ionian gendarmerie when French 
troops replaced the Russian in 1807. His summons to 
Russia was regarded by the Greeks as “the best Goines = 
the future of their country," and he opposed the crea 
of the British Protectorate over the Seven alan oi while 
discouraging the methods of the * "Friendly Society" as 
inopportune, but t helping bo toeind the * Philomuse Society.’ 
He denounced the ‘tyranny* of ‘ King Tom" Maitland 
and the cession of Parga, and told Bathurst that * Maitland 
treats my compatriots like Indians." Hence, in 1622, 
Metternich said to Maitland, after Capx d'Teteia had left 
Russia for Geneva, * the parce of evil has been uprooted. 
‘You will live quietly in Seven Islands,’ ke 


Hieronimo Giustiniani'’s History of Chios. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by FP. FP. ARGENTI. Pp. 
xxxvy -+ 462. Cambridge: University Pres, 1943. 


42s, 
The whereabouts of the Italian MS. of the History of Chios 
by Hieronimo Giustiniani, which was wed by Car toate 
and had since disappeared, was discovered by Dr. 
in the Roman State Archives, he author ts said to. ar 
written his work in Greck, Latin and French, as well as in 
Italian, and Italian and Latin editions are said to have been 
printed. But the only printed version which has been 
traced up till now is the abbreviated French one oat te 


at Paris in 1586 (with the false date MDVI). Itahan 
versions in MS. made from this, with more ak tion, 
are known, but none in Greek or Latin, The rossi 
Chius Vineta and Chius Liberata and other sts , which 
be has laid students of Chian history under deep ob — 


now presents them with a complete transcript of the Italian 
MS. (which cannot, however, if the amet is correct, be 
from the author's own hand). An introduction gives a fair 
estimate of the value of the work, although we are inclined 
to think Dr. Argenti a litth hard on Giustiniani’s credulity, 
intolerance or indifference to the great religious movements 
oe xno age, oar unawareness of the discoveries which had 
the face of the world. We doubt whether he 
cited much from the aver Catholic gentleman 
of his time, As to the book itse , its contribution to the 
history of its island could have been compressed into a 
third of its length. The rest is digression; Giustiniani is 
perhaps without equal in discursiveness in the whole realm 
of literature, only excepting the author of Tristram Shandy. 
Ome can hardly fail to echo Sterne'’s words: * Digressions, 
incontestably, are the sunshine ;—they are the life, the sant of 
reading ;—take them out of this book for instance,— 
might as well take the book with them." The folk- 
lorist, who will glean odd bits about Greek customs and 


French an ei; from its pages, will perhaps agree 
entirely; the historian will s his shoulders rather 
ert re being doubtful about sunshine, cic, How- 


the book as it is. Since access to the 
ible, criticism of the editor's handling 
largely a matter of conjecture. To be frank, 
we do not understand by what principles of editing he has 
been guided. asc acted ase ga amet 





1 FHS XLVI, 265 LEX, 930. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


si¢; and there are just three pages of addenda and corr- 


genda to eae pages of text! Constantly we are left 
wondering Ww er strange readings we come across 
are due to the original scribe or to the transcriber. To 
Bue only two instances: * é Gripo * {p. 22) should certainly 

; corrected to “ Egripo,” and * O Laomanno’ (p. 41) to 
*Olao Magno.” We pass over minor mistakes, vehich h can 
hardly disturb the reader; but in all cases we should like 
to know who is responsible. If a sixteenth-century text = 
worth printing, it should be edited with the same scrupulous 
care as an ancient classic. 

We must conclude with a word about the index, which 
is the queerest performance of its kind we have ever en- 
countered. The compiler does not seem to grasp the first 
ponciple of indexing, that a subject called be entered 
under the word under which one would most naturally 
look for it. “Walls of Chios’ (referring to the fortihcations 
built by the Giustiniani) is under ‘ Geology,’ though, it 1 
troc, we also find it under ‘ Walls.” Besides * Ladies of 
Chios: modesty, gentleness, and chastity of,” we have 
entries under ' Chastity" and * Modesty,” but not under 
‘Women.’ Perhaps the most comical entries are * Majesty, 
His Most Christian ” (referring to the editor's statement that 
Vincenzo Giustiniam ent the service of the King of 
France), and ‘Search, Editor's, for MS. of the History.’ 
The space occupied by such ineptitudes would have beter 


ed by subjects which have been omitted. 
Interglossa : a Draft of an Auxiliary for a Demo- 
cratic World Order, being an attempt to apply 
semantic principles to language design. By L. 
Hoonen. 285: pl.12. Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1943. 9¢ | 
The ving babel of artificial languages perhaps shows 
at least one merit denied to the natural babel, that of an 
improvement on broad lines by evolution as this or that 
feature is progressively jettisoned as cumbrous or un- 
necessary, and as the aims and claims of an auxi 
language become more modest. Not that * interlinguistic : 
research can ever hope to combine all the good points of 
various systems in one. Mr. Ogden’s Basic English made 
the mumpoa rocabulary the ideal 


tant contribution that in + 
is not facility in unlimited word-building, as was hitherto 
assumed, but a rigid restriction to a minimum of words. 
So, too, Mr. Hogben’s Interglossa, which posits a somewhat 
larger mumber (880) of ‘ essential words" than Basic (850), 
now emphasises a truth which was being largely overlook 

and which js of special interest to Hellenists. It is a 
paradox that this technological age, now only in its infancy, 
is falling back more and more on Greck for its terminology. 
Newer coinages like microphone, megacycle and allergic rapidly 
achieve the universal currency already won by the telegram, 
photograph and elastic of an earlier vin _ A wireless 
mechanic's appre at is ae at home befagh arr alan tv 
as Mr. Jackson Knight is when expounding the rhythms o 
Virgil. Furthermore, these words soon leave the laboratory 
for the market-place, and, as Mr. Hogben remarks, of the 
many per who associate the element micro- with * small’, 
advocates of an interlanguage looked to Latin, whether 
Classical, ‘ Church,’ ‘ botanical® or in some reduced form 
such as Latino sine flexione or else simply as the foundation 


of Romance vocabulary (as does Occidental in especial). 
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Some words of Greek provenance were usually included, the 
result of an illogical compromise, such as the rather sur- 
prising kaj ofEsperanto. B ioe peceing irae? rst ie 
of Interglossa, being based on roots which now belong to the 
international vocabulary of science, are of Greck origi 
with, however, a fair sprmkling of Latin derivatives th en 
these are supplied by technical usage. 
If we may call these words the bricks of Interglossa, the 
mortar is provided by * The Eleven Pseudonyms,' © Fourteen 
General icles,’ * Forty-Qne Time and Place Markers,’ 
*Twenty Werboids" and the like. All its words being 
invariable, Interglosa is purely isolating, an advantage 
which it shares with Peano’s Interlingua and Yushmanow's 
Etem over Volapik, Novial, Esperanto and the * im ed * 
forms of the last known as Mondial and Ido. But this 
necessitates a rather grim machinery of * operators’ and 
‘ amplifiers,” which makes Interglossa pay for the simplicity 
of its forms by a multiplicity of words. To express an 
imperative, for instance, the verb (or rather the word which 
the context will here show to correspond to a verb in most 
other languages) has to be preceded by an intercalated 
sentence equivalent to the lish * I'm telling you.'* 
It may be only the unfamiliar brusqueness of this which 
makes the device seem rather ludicrous, for, after all, the 
postponed * is it not?" and * n'est-ce pas? * are int ative 
operators of this type. But such methods of avai a 
functional morphology make Interglossa at times pamfully 
verbose. For instance, as against the 68 words of the 
Lord's Prayer in English (and 60 in Latin, 62 in German, 
8 in Spanish, 7o in French, 73 in Greek), Interglossa gives 


Mr. Hogben's roots carry the meaning they now hold in 
international usage, not that which they may have in the 
Greek dictionary. Some anomalies are thus avoided. 
Professor Gilbert Norwood once remarked that twenty 
times twenty years at Greek would not elucidate philately. 
Histology is an unfortunate name. Sometimes too rare a 
Greek word or too obscure a form has been adopted by 
science. fielminthology comes to mind, and a Sm, Me called 
inopus few will work out as * fibrous-footed.’* But these 
pele are, on the whole, avoided in the vocabulary of 

nterglossa. Mr. a venture is frankly experimental, 
a basis for further development; but it without doubt 
marks a step onward in the search for an py medium 
of global intercommunication, And, as already stated, 
there is something here which those who wish to promote 
Hellenic studies would do well to consider. Stranger things 
have happened than Preliminary Greek for ay fe 
..). DD. KB, 





1 In fairness it must be added that this would only be 
necessary in expressing a formal imperative. Normally 
pet {= * please") converts a statement into a request. 
As Mr. Hogben naively remarks, ‘ the need for the strong 
imperative will be rare, except in history books. An 
international auxiliary of peaceful communication is not for 
generals or for conversation with the cat” 
~ ® Still worse are those English words which have falsely 
asumed a Greek form—pantown, kalanchor, theodolite and a 
word which military journalists are now unhappily making 
familiar, viz., i (= *the art of billeting troops’, 
from French dager). 
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